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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 
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Art.  1.  lyisscrtaiioiis  on  Subjects  of  Science  connected  with  Natural 

Theologif:  being  the  Concluding  Volumes  of  the  New  Kdition  of 

Palefs  Works.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Loii- 

ilon.  C.  Knight  and  Co.  1839. 
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^j'^IlERE  has  never,  perliaps,  been  an  individual  who  has  suf- 
fered  the  attention  of  the  public  to  be  so  little  diverted  from 
liim  as  Lord  Brougham.  He  addresses  himself  alike  to  the  hum¬ 
blest,  the  highest,  and  the  middle  grades  of  mankind ;  to  men 
devoted  to  varied  professions,  to  lawyers,  to  statesmen,  and  philo¬ 
sophers  ;  to  the  cultivators  of  general  literature,  to  the  theologian, 
the  metaphysician,  and  the  matliematical  student  of  the  forces 
which  govern  the  material  universe.  The  sounds  of  his  voice 
seldom  cease  to  roll  along  the  walls  of  the  senate-house,  or  the 
products  of  his  pen  to  keep  in  activity  the  machinery  of  the  press. 
By  no  means  histidious  in  his  choice,  he  is,  except  perhaps  the 
old  Stagirite,  the  most  omnivorous  animal  that  was  ever  let  loose 
to  prey  upon  the  varied  kingdoms  of  knowledge. 

Judging  a  priori,  from  such  a  statement,  one  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  infer,  that  he  was  little  worthy  of  being  either  heard  or 
read.  Such  unquestionably  would  be  the  fate  of  most  men,  who 
should  be  prompted  by  a  similar  ambition  ;  but  it  must  be  eitlier 
envy,  meanness,  or  resentment,  which  could  pass  such  a  verdict 
upon,  we  were  almost  inclined  to  say,  any  thing  whatever,  which 
has  been  either  said  or  written  by  Lord  Brougham.  Sometimes 
he  errs,  sometimes  trifles,  occasionally,  we  fear,  may  be  reckless 
of  mischief ;  but  he  is  never,  like  the  generality  of  men,  to  be 
disregarded  as  merely  mistaken,  or  merely  spiteful,  nor  can  his 
trifling  be  confounded  with  inanity.  'I'hough,  from  his  unsparing 
keenness,  the  discreteness  of  his  mental  composition,  its  absolute 
insolubleness  in  any  menstruum  of  society,  in  a  word,  his  idiosyn- 
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crasy,  Lord  Brougham  attracts  more  of  admiration  than  of  con¬ 
fidence;  yet  is  he  unquestionably  a  most  important  character, 
and  a  rare  ornament  of  his  country.  Less  fitted  to  be  the  leader 
of  any  piirty  as  a  senator,  than  to  be  a  most  wliolesome  scourge  of 
all ;  and,  as  a  cultivator  of  knowledge,  less  adapted  to  advance 
largely  any  specific  department,  than  to  test  principles,  and  to 
correct  received  theories,  he  is  still  amongst  the  most  really  useful, 
as  well  as  the  most  astonishing  of  public  men. 

Posterity  will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to  him.  His  name 
will  indeed  be  associated  with  those  whose  powers  of  oratory  were 
acknowledged  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  general  standard,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  it  do  not  rather  come  out  in  distinct  relief  as  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  that,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  in  its  compass  and  activity, 
as  well  as  in  its  power,  was  unrivalled  amongst  the  illustrious  few. 
But  the  immensity  of  his  resources,  and  the  versatility  of  his  tact, 
often  displayed  on  transient  occjisions,  cannot  transmit  their  im¬ 
press  adequately,  beyond  the  age  that  witnesses  them ;  while, 
without  doubt,  the  many  and  powerful  foes  to  his  fame,  which  his 
Lordship's  unmanageableness,  and  propensities  to  correct  profi- 
tiible  abuses  alike  in  law  and  in  general  policy,  have  raised 
against  him,  will  do  their  utmost  to  erase  as  many  of  the  readable 
characters  as  they  can. 

It  is  instructive  to  meditate  on  the  way  in  which  the  Almighty 
has  distributed  mental  power.  In  general,  perhaps,  all  countries 
and  all  classes  have  a  fair  average ;  but  to  impress  us  with  a  fecl- 
iug  that  there  is  no  real  standara,  nor  absolutely  limiting  meitsure; 
that  no  one  can  be  considered  as  affording  a  test  of  what  the 
human  faculties  may  be  capable  of  accomplishing;  of  how  much 
energy  may  be  condensed,  or  what  amplitude  and  variety  may  be 
comprised  in  individual  minds,  He  occasionally  raises  up  amongst 
us,  men,  rather  to  be  wondered  at  than  imitated.  There  are, 
doubtless,  wise  reasons  for  this  economy,  of  w’hich  one  may  be,  to 
keep  the  most  distinguished  humble,  by  reminding  him  how  much 
he  may  yet  be  excelled ;  and  another,  to  lead  us  onward,  and 
make  us  long  for  the  era,  when  the  resources  of  mind  shall  be 
more  fully  opened,  when  the  feeblest  shall  be  as  Newton,  and  the 
most  contracted  in  range,  as  Brougham ;  while  minds  analogous 
to  theirs  in  original  character,  shall  dive  into  depths  and  fly 
through  spaces,  all  but  unfathomable  and  boundless.  So,  at  least, 
it  may  be.  We  learn  the  possibility  from  already  existing  fact, 
and  when  such  shall  be  wholly  sanctified,  and  all  employed  in 
searching  out  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  great  Supreme, 
how  ineffable  will  be  the  joy  and  happiness. 

Every  civilized  country  has  occasionally  produced  minds  which 
belong  to  an  order  so  far  above  the  general  body  as  to  be  incom¬ 
prehensible  but  by  their  fellows  in  their  own  and  other  lands ;  but 
to  our  country  the  Divine  Being  has  been  specially  bountiful  in 
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tins  respect.  Newton  and  Milton,  eacli  in  bis  order,  arc  witb- 
out  competitors;  and,  were  it  not  that  war  entails  more  curses 
than  victory  brint^  blessings,  we  might  add  tbe  name  of  bim,  wbo 
in  a  fairly  matched  field,  has  conquered  tbe  greatest  of  generals 
which  tbe  world  has  seen.  Though  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  to  these,  we  ought  to  add  the  name  of  Brougham ;  yet, 
«applying  the  principle  laid  down  by  Johnson,  that  ‘  character 
‘should  be  estimated  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  attain- 
‘ments  rather  than  from  any  single  performance,’  and  considering 
too,  that  to  no  man  is  that  critic’s  observation  more  applicable, 

‘  that  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unex- 
‘  amined,’  we  must  certiiinly  place  him  on  the  list,  if  not  of  un- 
ap|)roachables,  yet  of  those  who  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  in  all 
respects,  equalled.  It  is  obvious,  that  one  who  throws  a  glance 
so  searching  as  he  does  into  every  thing,  must  be,  on  the  whole,  a 
benefactor  to  his  species.  The  theologian,  the  lawyer,  the  ma¬ 
thematician,  the  physiologist,  has  each  his  range  of  thought  and 
style  of  reasoning  so  distinct,  that  he  becomes  subjected  to  mis- 
tiikes  on  almost  every  question  out  of  his  own  department;  mis¬ 
takes  which  the  fame  of  high  attainment  may  consecrate  and 
render  dcangerous;  while  there  are  few  so  skilful  in  particular 
branches,  as  well  as  in  general  knowdedge,  as  to  be  able  success¬ 
fully  to  compete  with  them.  If,  therefore,  it  be  important  to 
have  men  amongst  us,  who  devote  the  main  force  of  their  intel¬ 
lect  to  a  few'  kindred  objects  of  pursuit,  it  is  no  less  so,  to  have 
others,  who  are  competently  masters  of  various  kinds  of  researcli 
— of  the  distinctive  principles,  the  special  associations,  and  the 
trains  of  evidence  and  reasoning  by  w  hich  they  are  respectively 
characterized.  It  is  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  subtle  con¬ 
nexion  between  departments  of  truth,  wdnch  appear  at  first  sight 
exceedingly  remote  from  each  other,  and  hence  it  wall  also  follow, 
that  he  who  in  one  mind  holds  the  impalpable  links  by  which  they 
arc  mutually  combined,  may  frequently  detect  fallacies  become 
current  by  tradition  and  insulated  reading,  which  would  escape 
the  notice  of  those,  who,  though  more  familiar  generally  with  a 
given  subject,  are  less  accustomed  to  look  round  on  others. 
There  is  scarcely  any  region  of  thought  which  is  without  some 
special  idol  of  fancy,  while,  to  be  qualified  for  an  ideal  iconoclast, 
requires  the  union  of  comprehensiveness  with  particularity  of 
know  ledge.  Deeply  in  this  view  are  posterity  indebted  to  the 
discursive  mind  of  Bacon ;  a  mind  by  its  very  discursiveness  en¬ 
dued  with  the  impartiality  of  discernment,  which  enabled  him  to 
expose  innumerable  sources  of  error,  concealed  from  men  of 
greater  special  learning ;  and  w  Inch  probably  would  for  long  to 
come,  have  been  concealed  from  the  professed  cultivators  each  of 
his  ow’ii  department. 

But  while  Bacon  marked  defect  in  every  region  of  inquiry, 
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aiul  |>ointe<l  to  the  raiise,  he  g^ave  hiinselt*  but  little  to  the  \V('rk  ot 
real  iiiij)n»vemerit,  aiul  pos^iibly  iniu^ht  have  tailed  to  carry  out  lii^ 
own  conceptions ;  thoni^h  from  certain  most  sii^acious  antieipa- 
tioiis  noticed  as  well  by  Whewell  as  by  Broiiij^ham,  we  mi^ht  in¬ 
fer,  that  had  his  life,  like  Newton’s,  been  devoted  to  contempla¬ 
tion,  his  c'areer  in  discovery  would  have  been  brilliant  in  propur- 
tum  t4»  the  means  in  his  p4)s.session.  He  ^ave,  however,  the 
needed  impulse,  and  followeil  as  he  was,  by  men  possessed  not 
only  of  prodiij^i4»ns  power  of  thoni^ht,  but  ot  all  the  necess;irv  in- 
strnmenudity  for  a  successful  application  of  that  P4>wer,  the  li^ht 
4»f  day  was  spee4lily  pourinl  over  many  a  dark  aiul  fi^iTuy  re;;i(>n  of 
knowled^^e.  Still,  of  all  the  objects  of  physical  research,  astroiu^- 
my  alone  can  properly  be  siiid  to  have  as  yet  arrived  at  maiuritv. 
L4>ok  where  we  may  beside,  obscurity  less  or  more,  lianas  over 
the  pr4)spect,  niuler  the  covert  of  which  the  unsuspected  preju- 
dict's  of  class  insinuate  their  noxious  intluence.  Vet,  from  the 
vast  advances  already  made,  the  working  of  such  a  mind  as  l>a- 
con’s  t4)  be  clfectual  for  extensive  ^4>od,  won  hi  in  these  times 
demaiul,  perhaps  not  greater  perspicacity,  but  certainly  to  have 
pa.ssc4l  thr4ui^h  a  more  rigorous  course  of  discipline  amidst  lahori- 
iuis  studies,  and  to  have  ac4piired  a  tension  which  nothing  hut 
incessiint  and  miiijhty  labors  can  proiluce.  A  closer  investiiration, 
a  higher  knowleilu^e,  a  m4)re  exteiukul  apjilicatiitn  4>f  fact,  and  a 
more  subtle  aru^umentation,  are  necessary  now  to  attack  success¬ 
fully  die  refiiuul  and  well  veiled  errors  of  the  scientilic  wiirld, 
than  couhl  be  needed  to  lav  bare  their  coarser  ramifications  then. 
W  e  cannot,  theretiire,  estimate  the  relative  claims  of  discursive 
minds  in  different  ati^es,  by  the  mere  amount  of  chanu^e  which  is 
priHluceil ;  but  rather  by  the  comparative  stores  of  all  kinds  of 
Kimwled^e  which  they  may  be  able  to  apply  in  aid  of  their  dis¬ 
cernment.  Such  miiuls  have  luiw  to  sift  the  tluuiries,  which 
assumint^  the  ^uise  of  jihilosophical  generalization,  conductetl  by 
the  appr4)ved  process,  are  the  less  susceptible  of  p4)pular  refuUi- 
tion,  and  on  that  account  the  more  widely  injurious. 

Common  miiuls  and  class-students  will  fail  to  iletect  the  latent 
fallacies,  or  at  least  adetpiately  to  expiiso  them  ;  but  there  is  a  S4»rt 
of  general,  corrected  reason,  derived  from  the  fusion  and  re-con¬ 
solidation  4)t  the  ilifTerent  specific  moiles  of  reius4)ning  employed  by 
distinct  cktsses  of  mind,  of  which  the  comprehensive  iiupiirer  is 
p4)ssesscd,  and  which  a  more  limited  course  of  study  fails  to  pro- 
41  uce.  Ihe  reasonings,  for  instance,  of  the  physiologist,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  theologian,  are  so  very  4liverse,  that  inferences 
4leduce4l  by  one  of  them  from  given  data,  appear  fre4piently, 
not  merely  dubious,  but  absurd  to  the  other.  In  fact,  there  is 
often  a  tiicit  a)ipeal  to  certain  analogies  familiar  to  the  one,  but 
4|uite  estninged  from  the  other ;  wliich  analogies  though  vague 
and  distant,  are  unconsciously  substitufe4l  for  eviclence,  aiul  pass 
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fur  siicli  amoiipst  t!io  Kuno  class ;  but  are  not  perceived  by  lliose 
of  different  habits  of  thoiujlit. 

Such  striking  discn'j>;uicii's  of  inference  are  continually  occur¬ 
ring  ;  but  it  mav  be  proper  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  one  ex- 
trt'me  case.  I'lie  instance  we  select  is  that  of  Lawrence’s  notion, 
that  because  the  liver  secretes  bile,  it  may  at  once  beinferreil  that 
the  brain  secretes  thought.  Neither  the  lawyer  nor  the  theologian 
would  consider  this  to  be  reasoning,  yet  we  have  frecpientlj^  found 
the  student  of  physiology  and  its  kindred  objects  of  pursuit,  even 
when  not  disposed  to  accvpt  the  extravagance,  aj>pear  to  consider 
it  iis  at  least  a  seeming  argument,  and  of  force  enough  to  puzzle, 
if  not  to  convince  the  mind.  The  French  physiologists  abound  in 
such  shadowy  conclusions.  T  he  mere  lawyer,  likewise,  exhibits 
not  unfretpiently  a  similarly  specific  apprehension  of  his  topics  of 
discourse,  which  give  to  his  do<luctions  a  very  mystic  character ; 
while  the  technical  divine  seems  to  be  not  less  untraceable  in  the 
connexion  of  his  ideas,  by  men  whoso  days  are  given'  to  other 
species  of  investigation.  \Vhen  Newton,  Leibnitz,  or  IVs  C’artes 
sj)cak  of  tlu'ology,  their  language  and  associations  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  mere  divines. 

Now,  such  failings  mav  attach  to  the  management  of  all  tpies- 
tions  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  strict  demonstration,  and  may  be 
transmitted  through  a  long  succession  of  kindred  minds.  The 
discursiveness  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  has,  therefore, 
tunctions  to  discharge  of  high  importance  in  the  ]>rogress  of 
general  improvement ;  but  to  render  its  operations  soundly  beiu^- 
ficial,  there  are  necessiiry,  b(»th  a  greater  intensity  of  appliiiition, 
and  a  more  unwearied  activity^  than  woidd  be  retpnreo  for  the 
most  elaborate  study  of  subjects  homogeneous  in  their  chanictcr. 
T'liis  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  departments,  the  strongest 
effort  is  necessiiry  in  grasping  firmly  the  fundamental  principles, 
and  in  vigorously  retiiining  them,  -a  work  which  mjiy  be  done 
with  comparative  ease  with  reference  to  few  and  similar  impiiriiN, 
but  which  is  a  constant  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extended  research. 
T’he  attempt  at  many  objects  of  study,  genenilly  entiuls  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  idl  of  them  so  greiit,  as  to  neutralize  every  collatenil 
advantage.  Yet  there  are  minds  of  sufficient  ekisticity  as  well  lus 
general  vigor,  to  succeed  beyond  all  anticipation ;  and  of  this 
cbar.icter  is  the  mind  of  the  learned  and  noble  author  before  us. 
M\‘  know  of  no  instance  of  an  individual  engaged  so  extensively 
in  professional  and  public  duties,  who  at  tlie  same  time  has  ac¬ 
quired,  not  superficially,  lint  with  adeijuate  depth  and  accuracy 
for  all  usetnl  ends,  so  much  of  varied  knowledge.  lie  must 
possess  a  physical  as  well  as  moral  energy,  which  far  surpasses 
the  usual  )U)rtion  allotted  to  men.  Fxcelled  as  he  must  be  in 
many  separate  attainments,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  u 
Competitor  in  the  conjoint  amount  of  their  number  and  (piality. 
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Witli  the  peculiarities,  and  personal  susceptilulities  ol 

this  conspicuous  nobleman,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do ;  thouirh  wo 
may  express  our  regret,  that  any  such  apparent  anomalies  slioidd 
have  existed,  as  to  induce  not  a  few  of  those  who  formerly  mun- 
bered  themselves  amongst  his  warm  friends,  to  sus]>ect  a  want  of 
that  magnanimity,  which,  under  perhaps  unmerited  mortitioatUMis, 
might  place  liim  as  far  morally  above  the  general  order,  as  un- 
(juestionably  he  is  in  intellectual  achievement.  Our  attention, 
however,  must  now  be  limited  to  the  volumes  before  us. 

These  volumes  arc  part  of  an  apparatus  of  elucidation,  aiul  co¬ 
incident  development  of  the  same  general  argument,  accompany¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  I’aley’s  Natural  Theology.  Uegarded  in 
this  particular  view,  we  are  not  a  little  perplexed  in  being  callcti 
to  pass  a  verdict  on  their  contents.  That  m  themselves,  tliey  are 
liighly  valuable,  no  competent  judges  will  question;  but  how  far 
fitted  to  accompany  a  book  of  so  easy  reading,  of  so  truly  popular 
a  character  as  that  which  serves  to  connect  the  different  discus¬ 
sions  here  introduced,  is  quite  another  question.  The  fact  is, 
that  l^iley  is  read  more  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
and  the  fascination  of  the  subjects  introduced,  than  for  the  argu¬ 
ment.  I'he  larger  number  by  far  of  his  readers  have  no  doubt  at 
all  upon  the  matter  debated.  But  our  present  author,  both  in  his 
introductory  volume,  and  in  these,  seems  to  have  peculiarly,  and 
almost  constantly  in  view,  a  certiiin  class  of  sce})tics.  I  hcir 
modes  of  rejisouing,  their  special  habits  of  thought  and  feeling, 
arc  perpetually  before  his  mind.  These  sceptics,  however,  are 
not  the  mere  vulgar  impugners  of  revelation  and  religion,  but 
professed  men  of  literature,  or  at  least  the  avowed  partisans  ot 
philosophy,  and  probably  of  considerable  scientific  attainment. 
\\'e  trust  that  to  such  persons,  as  well  as  to  those  who  might  he 
endangered  by  their  influence,  the  work  before  us,  together  with 
its  precursor  volume,  may  be  of  solid  and  extensive  utility. 
I'here  are,  at  all  times,  minds  which  are  constitutionally  disposed 
towards  the  regions  of  doubt  and  controversy,  and  which  demand 
a  sifting  of  subjects  far  more  subtle  and  rigorous,  than  works 
adapted  to  the  general  mind  attempt.  It  is  marvellous  to  sec  how 
these  poor  doubters  are  contemned  by  the  favored  multitude, 
whose  trampiil  bosoms  Iiavc  never  been  ruffled  by  a  single  anxiety; 
or  if  they  have  at  any  moment  felt  an  exception,  who  could  he 
more  easily  soothed  and  settled  by  a  sentimental  discourse  than 
by  the  most  elaborate  reasoning.  To  the  unfortunates  themselves, 
liowever,  who  cannot  so  be  cured,  we  strongly  recommend  the 
productions  before  us.  We  can  assure  them,  that  in  the  writings 
of  Lord  Brougham,  they  will  find  more  sympathy,  more  kind 
attention,  and  more  to  meet  their  wants,  than  in  any  other  writer 
with  whom  we  happen  to  be  accpiaintcd.  The  subjects  discussed 
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Vol.  1.  Of  Instinct,  in  Oialoj^ne;  containing,  Facts  and  Theo¬ 
ry —of  Intelligence,  Facts  and  Theory — Notes  to  the  Dialoj^ues, 
and  incidentally  on  the  ^low-worm — Observations,  Demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  Experiments  upon  the  structure  of  the  cells  of  bees — 
Appendix  of  Demonstrations,  in  seven  propositions  with  corolla¬ 
ries  and  scholia. 

Vol,  II.  Dissertiition  on  the  Origin  of  Evil — Of  conflicting 
instincts  and  conflicting  contrivances  generally — Doctrine  of 
Lbicpiity — l^pon  the  Uesurrection — On  the  Vis  Medicatrix — 
Analytical  review  of  Cuvier's  Heseiu’chcs  on  Fossil  Osteology, 
and  their  appliciition  to  Natural  Theology — Labors  of  Cuvier's 
successors — Notes  on  the  Fossil  Osteology — Analysis  of  Newton’s 
Frincipia. 

The  first  volume,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  above  summary, 
is  entirely  occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  instinct  and 
of  animal  intelligence,  with  accompanying  illustrations  and  de¬ 
monstration.  So  exceedingly  wonderful  are  the  facts  connected 
with  this  subject,  that  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  every 
generation  within  the  times  of  history,  and  probably  from  the 
earliest  exercises  of  the  human  intellect  beyoiul  the  boundary  of  our 
immediate  wants,  or  physical  comfort.  Instinct,  in  some  degree, 
is  an  attribute  of  all  aiiiinatod  nature,  but  none  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  have  excited  so  much  minute  research  as  those  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  hee.  ‘  It  is  said,’  Lord  llrougham  remarks,  ‘  of  Aristoma- 
‘  chus,  that  he  spent  sixty  years  in  studying  the  subject ;  and  of 
l^liilissus,  ‘  that  he  passed  Ids  life  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of 
‘examining  the  habits  of  this  insect.'  That  Aristotle  should  liave 
been  attracted  to  this  field  of  nature’s  wonders,  would  be  supposed 
by  all  who  have  heard  his  name.  In  an  early  age,  the  mathema¬ 
tician  began  to  apply  his  powers  to  the  investigation  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  exhibited  in  the  cells.  Pappus  examined  their  form  with 
ciire,  and  ‘  estiiblished  some  of  the  fundamental  propositions 
‘  respecting  the  economy  of  labor  and  wax  resulting  from  tlie 
‘  plan.’  In  the  last  century,  Miraldi  and  Ueaumur  carried  the 
investigation  much  further ;  and  so  great  was  the  general  interest 
excited,  that  societies  were  formed  for  the  express  and  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  elucidating  the  subject,  one  in  Upper  Lusatia,  under  the 
patron, 'ige  of  the  Elector  oi  Saxony,  in  1705,  and  one  in  1771,  at 
Lautur,  under  that  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  That  our  Me  I-^u- 
rin  investigjitcd  the  problem  of  the  angles  is  familiarly  known, 
but  M.  K(Eidg  had  previously  solved  it,  though  probably  ids 
having  done  so  wiis  unknown  to  Me  Laurin,  while  their  investi¬ 
gations  were  conducted  in  difterent  modes.  \Vc  have  not  before 
ns  Mr.  Me  Laurin’s  solution,  which  appeared  in  a  letter  to  Mar¬ 
tin  Folkes,  Esq.,  and  was  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  IVaiisac- 
tions.  No.  471  ;  but  in  his  work  on  Newton  he  refers  to  it,  when 
discussing  the  question  of  the  angle  at  which  the  wind  should 
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strike  the  siiil,  or  the  water  the  rudder,  to  proiluce  the  greatest 
effect  He  there  mentions  the  angle  41',  and  remarks,  ‘  liow 
‘  this  same  angle  enters  into  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the 
‘  Rhombuses  that  form  the  bases  of  the  cells  in  which  the  bees 
‘  deposit  their  honey^  in  the  most  frugal  manner,  I  have  shown  in 
‘  a  letter  to  the  leiu*ned  and  worthy  Martin  Folkes,  Es<j.’  lii 
what  u'ay  and  by  what  considerations  this  is  modified  to  agree 
with  Lord  Rrougham’s  deductions,  w’e  have  it  Jiot  in  our  jmwer 
to  sUite.  M.  Koenig  undertook  the  solution  in  consequence  of* 
the  problem, — ‘  To  find  the  construction  of  a  hexagonal  prism 
‘  terminated  by  a  pyramid  composed  of  three  equal  and  similar 
*  rhombuses  (the  whole  being  of  given  ca})acity)  such  that  the  solid 
‘maybe  made  with  the  least  possible  materials,* — having  been 
proposed  to  him  by  M.  Reaumur,  who  had  not  communicated 
to  his  friend  the  reason  of  his  inquiry.  He  had,  however,  pre¬ 
viously  conjectured  from  the  meiisiiremcnt  which  Miraldi  had 
actually  made  of  the  angles  of  the  Rhombuses  in  the  cells  of  bees, 
that  the  maximum  point  of  saving  had  been  atUiined  by  them. 
Miraldi’s  measurement,  which  was  then  unknown  to  Ktenig,  had 
made  them  respectively  100“  28',  and  70“  32',  and  Kamig’s  cal¬ 
culation  109“  2G',  and  70“  34',  a  difference  of  only  2';  but  in  this 
case  it  turns  out  that  the  bees  arc  exactly  right,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matician  in  an  error.  As  Me  Lauriifs  w;is  a  geometrical  solution, 
and  Ktrnig’s  not  in  perfect  accordance,  Lord  lirougham  has  him¬ 
self  entered  at  length  into  the  denumstration,  and  likewise  em¬ 
ployed  a  friend,  a  well  known  inatheinalician,  Mr.  JSlee,  of  Tyr- 
rol,  to  do  the  s;ime,  who  together,  by  three  different  methods,  but 
in  each  employing  the  Calculus,  have  completely  vindieated  the 
bees,  against  Al.  Iluillier  and  a  host  of  captious  foes.  In  their 
admirable  architecture,  there  is  the  greatest  siiving  not  only  of 
materials,  but  of  space  and  labor,  consistently  with  the  uses  and 
the  solidity  of  the  structure. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  invalidate  this  claim  for  the 
bees,  and  to  enervate  the  inference  from  it,  even  if  admitted,  by 
professing  to  account  few  the  fact  from  the  mere  form  or  structure 
of  the  insect  itself.  In  this  latter  attempt  we  have  further  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  pecidiarity  of  physiological  rciisoning  to  winch  we 
have  before  adverted.  'The  shape  of  the  bees,  it  is  sdd,  would, 
without  skill  or  art,  of  itself  form  cylinders,  by  their  merely  im¬ 
bedding  themselves  in  the  plastic  wax,  and  then  the  pressure  of 
the  cylinders  arising  from  their  weight,  would  convert  their  form 
into  that  of  the  hexagon.  Hut  if  tliis  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
facts  should  be  deemed  obscure,  the  shape  of  the  facettes  of  the 
creature’s  t*yos,  happily  discovered  by  Swammerdam  to  be  hex¬ 
agonal,  might  exjdain  the  reason  why  tliey  work  their  cells  into 
hexagons.  'Tlioe  logical  naturalists,  Imwever,  have  not  told  us 
how  they  come  to  make  rhoml *u^es,  and  especially  how  they  select 
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tlio  proper  angles,  though  they  favour  us  with  a  faltering  sort  of 
insinuation,  that  this  exactitude  may  depend  merely  upon  the 
angles  of  some  of  the  lines  of  their  bmlies.  The  author  before  us, 
with  most  elaborate  patience,  considers  every  suggestion  with 
appropriate  care,  and  takes  the  trouble  of  giving  a  ilistinct  refnUi- 
tion  to  each  of  the  wild  theories.  With  respect  to  the  minima  of 
wax,  labor,  and  space,  the  facts  which,  with  so  irresistible  force, 
place  before  us  the  operation  of  final  causes ;  the  calculations  of 
M.  L.  lluillier,  and  the  assumptions  of  M.  Castillon,  arc  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny,  and  tlieir  misUikes  demonstrated.  An  error  also 
of  great  consequence  as  aflfecting  the  argument  from  a'conomy, 
resting  upon  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Dr.  Barclay,  of  Edin- 
hurgh,  and  which,  from  deference  to  so  distinguished  an  anato¬ 
mist,  seems  to  have  been  at  once  adopted  by  naturalists,  is  judi¬ 
ciously  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  It  appears  to  liavc  arisen 
from  the  Doctor’s  having  mistaken  the  silken  lining  spun  by  the 
larva,  which,  while  every  thing  else  is  carefully  removed,  is  still 
loft  within  the  cells,  exactly  fitting  them,  and  thus  presenting  the 
appearance  of  double  plates,— from  his  having  misUiken  this 
for  aetually  separate  partitions  of  w  jlx,  forming  so  many  distinct 
cells  ;  and  thus  destroying  the  force  of  those  considerations,  which 
are  taken  from  the  assumed  skill  in  (economical  structure,  by 
which  one  plate  had  been  made  to  serve  for  two  compartments. 
On  the  whole,  the  bees  are  fully  rescued  from  the  cavils  of  their 
assjulants,  and  the  inimilablc  wisdom  displayed  in  the  structure  of 
their  work  clearly  established. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  instinct  is  next  subjected  to  tlic 
closest  in(]uiry,  and  the  various  opinions  whicli  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  its  nature,  and  manner  of  operation,  examined, 
'riie  style  of  discussion  is  that  of  dialogue,  a  kind  of  composition 
which  is  seldom  pleasing,  and  which  we  should  little  have  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  noble  author.  Yet,  in  this  case,’  after  having  read 
the  production,  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  form  of  w'riting  is 
made  to  accomplish  the  object  better  than  any  other  method  could 
have  done.  At  first,  we  confess,  it  was  far  from  inviting  to  us, 
and  the  less  so  on  account  of  some  political  allusions  w  ith  which 
the  colloquy  commences.  Though  the  references  are  very  slight, 
vet  w  e  cannot  commend  the  taste  which  could  connect  the  feelings 
likely  to  be  awakened  by  them,  with  a  subject  of  interest  and 
importance  so  deep  and  diversified.  It  is  only,  how'ever,  in  the 
first  few  lines,  that  we  are  detained  from  the  argument;  and  when 
we  consider  the  general  obscurity  w  hich  surrounds  it,  the  difficulty 
even  of  defining  the  thing  we  are  inquiring  into,  the  number,  the 
subtlety,  and  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  points  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  we  think  decideilly,  that  no  formal  kind  of  discourse 
could  have  lu^en  appropriate,  'i’hc  Huctuating  opinions,  and 
loose  assertions  of  those  who  from  lime  to  time  refer  to  the  (jucs- 
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tion, — and  it  is  a  favorite  topic  with  the  youthful  dehater,  may 
sliow  tliat  it  re(piired  a  mode  of  investigation  which  siiould  give 
free  scope  for  remark  of  every  sort  that  could  witli  any  relevancv 
he  hrouglit  to  bear  upon  it.  We  apprehend  the  reader’s  mind, 
however  fertile,  will  suggest  but  few  considerations,  whether 
doubts  or  otherwise,  which  he  will  not  find  to  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Ilis  lordship’s  friend,  is  manifestly  the  nobleman  who  is 
best  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp ;  and  we  must  say, 
that  between  these  noble  personages,  the  reader  is  furnished  with 
a  thorough  and  able  discussion,  both  with  reference  to  facts  and 
theory.  I1ic  diversified  principles  adopted  to  account  for  the 
facts,  without  admitting  tlic  operation  of  distinct  design,  exact 
knowledge,  and  precise  direction  somewhere,  arc  canvassed  with 
all  possible  fairness,  and  the  final  inference  is  not  deduced,  until 
arrived  at,  by  what  appears  a  real  moral  necessity.  That  conclu¬ 
sion  is  the  Siime  to  wliich  the  phenomena  had  led  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  by  far  of  all  natunil  philosoj)hers.  Newton  had  come  to 
the  conviction,  expressed,  with  his  accustomed  terseness,  by  Pope 
in  the  following  lines,  (juoted  by  Lord  Rrougham. 

‘  See,  then,  the  acting  and  comparing  powers, 

One  in  tJuir  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours  ; 

And  reason  raise  o’er  instinct  as  you  can, 

In  this  ’tis  Con  that  acts,  in  that  ’tis  man.* 


Upon  this  Lord.  A.  is  made  to  remark — 

‘  This  dogma  of  Newton  is  certainly  great  authority, — the  greatest 
human  authority.  Ft)r  it  is  the  oj)inion,  and  regard  being  had  to  the 
awful  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  contemplative  and  religiinis 
nature  of  the  man,  it  is  pndiably  the  well  considered  oj)ini(Hi  ot  the 
greatest  inquirer  into  nature  that  ever  existed,  and  whose  conjectures 
have  l)een  almost  as  happy,  and  are  certainly  quite  as  marvellous,  as 
his  complete  discoveries.’ 

On  this  the  interlocutor  remarks,  that  ‘it  is  the  opinion  td* 
‘  his  riper  years,’  and  then  shows  that  it  was  first  ])ublishcd  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  ‘  long  after  he  had  made  all  his  great  discovc- 
‘  ries.*  Ill  continuation,  the  preceding  speaker  adds, 

•  1  quite  agrtH',  that  as  far  as  mere  authority  g<H*s,  no  <>pinion  ever 
had  so  great  a  weight  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  the  same  illustrious 
man’s  autlmrily,  and  example  t«M>,  to  teach  us,  that  it  is  by  our  own 
reason  alone,  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  philosophizing,  and  we 
must  bring  to  the  test  of  that  canon,  even  ms  best  considered  (»pin- 
ious.’ 


Pursuant  to  this  remark,  the  controversialists  enter  upon  an 
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extondcd  and  very  ciircful  examination  of  the  theories  which  have 
hcen  iimi^ined  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  immediate  i^uidance ; 
an  examination  which  is  conducted  with  much  acuteness,  and 
which  goes  far  towards  exhausting  the  subject;  of  wliich,  how¬ 
ever,  the  final  result,  not  attained  without  a  sort  of  pertinacious 
reluctance,  is  the  confirmation  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine.  \Vc 
are  not  aware  of  any  difficulties  w  hich  appear  to  have  hcen  pur¬ 
posely  omitted.  There  is  nothing  like  the  usual  concert  bctw'cen 
speakers  thus  introduced  to  us,  as  if  they  had  conspired  before¬ 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  given  conclusion.  I'hc 
most  difficult  ot  all  the  objections  by  far,  considering  the  position 
arrived  at,  is  in  the  observation,  tliat  in  some  peculiar  cases,  in¬ 
stinct  as  w  ell  as  human  reason,  is  manifestly  fallible,  and  how  can 
it  be  supposed  that,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Creator  him¬ 
self,  there  could  be  any  exception  to  its  attiiinment  of  the  proper 
end  ? 

‘  I  ow'n/  says  A.,  ‘  that  it  W’as  this  consideration,  whicli  always 
meeting  me,  drove  me  to  deny  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  and  to  find  any 
or  every  <»ther  escape  from  it ;  for  surely,  if  the  Deity  is  alw  ays  acting, 
there  can  lie  no  mistake — every  thing  must  he  perfectly  successful  and 
(piite  certain.  Yet  how  many  cases  of  mistaken  jnstinct  do  w'c  see 
Flies  deceived  by  the  smell  of  the  stapelia  to  lay  their  eggs  where  they 
canmt  breed  maggots,  su])posing  the  vegetable  an  animal  substance 
])utrifying  ;  and  many  others.  Now',  if  this  was  only  the  result  (d 
similar  desires  originally  implanted,  there  is  no  ditficulty ;  for  the  law 
would  he  to  follow’  the  smell,  and  this  law  is  obeyed.* 

To  this  B.  re})lics — 

‘  Now’,  I  really  think  you  have  just  yourself  answ’ered  your  strongest 
argument ;  for  you  admit  there  was  that  general  law’.  Had  it  no  de¬ 
sign  ?  Doubtless,  and  but  one,  to  lead  the  animal  towards  its  finid, 
and  the  nest  for  its  young — the  tw’o  great  objects  of  all  nature,  pre¬ 
serving  the  individual,  and  continuing  the  species.  Yet  here  they  fail 
in  particular  instances,  and  do  neither.  Then,  is  not  this  a  defect  <>r 
imperfection  in  the  general  law,  detracting,  pro  tanto,  from  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  work  its  undoubted  purpose  ?  The  same  Being  gave  the 
general  law',  w  hom  the  New  tonian  theory  supposes  to  be  the  ])articular 
agent.  Then  is  it  not  just  as  inconsistent  with  his  jHjrfections,  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  made  a  faulty  statute,  as  to  suppose  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  particidar  cases  }  Can  there  he  any  difference  at  all  here  ? 

‘  ii.  How  do  w’e  get  out  of  this  in  the  general  case  ? 

*  Ji,  You  mean,  how’  do  we  answ'er  sceptical,  or  rather,  atheistical 
arguments,  drawn  from  these  supposed  errors  or  imj)erfections  ?  Only 
by  saying,  that,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  design  is  |)erfect, 
and  the  wisdom  complete  ;  it  is  probable,  that  further  knowledge 
would  remove  all  apparent  anomalies,  and  reduce  every  thing  to  order, 
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and  to  a  consistency  with  |H'rfect  wisd(»m  and  skill.  In  truth  we 
always  nssnine  desijin,  even  w'herc  w’e  cannot  trace  it.’ 

This  reasoning  is  just,  and  {ipplics  forcibly  also  to  all  instances 
of  malformation  and  monstrosity  iu  animal  existence ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  less  direct  ana  sjitisfactory  than  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reasoning.  The  most  direct  rej>ly  appears  to  us  to  he 
that  none  of  the  cases  which  constitute  these  exceptions,  come 
within  the  scope  of  that  special  kind  of  instinct  from  which  imme¬ 
diate  interference  was  inferred.  That  deduction  is  made  not  from 
ciises  w  hich  may  be  solved  by  mere  obedience  to  some  simple  sen¬ 
sation,  but  from  those,  where  mind  is  clearly  engjiged  in  the  most 
complex  operations,  constantly  acting  according  to  an  intellectual 
law,  as  in  the  instance  of  forming  definite  angles  and  constructing 
exact  geomctriciil  figures  without  instrumenUd  guidance,  '^fliis 
part  of  the  subject  is  put  most  conclusively  in  the  previous  dis¬ 
cussion. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  most  interesting  and  excellent 
article  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  young  philosopher.  In  the 
demonstrations,  we  have  observed  a  few’  uncorrected  errors,  which 
in  mathematical  reasonings  are  specially  unfortunate,  'riius  in 
page  we  have  s*  three  times,  instead  of  simply  1,  in  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  fractions. 

'Fhe  pa])er  ‘  on  Animal  Intelligence,’  presents  some  curious  in¬ 
stances  of  the  ratiocinative  process  in  various  creatures,  of  some 
of  which  wc  have  ourselves  personally  been  w  itnesses.  But  the 
diseussi«»n,  though  w’cll  conducted,  has  less  of  novelty,  and  less 
diversity  than  tlie  preceding. 

The  second  volume  commences  w’ith  an  essay  on  the  ‘  Origin 
‘  of  Evil.’  The  noble  author  speaks  of  this  impiiry  in  language 
(piite  appro]>riate  to  so  solemn  and  embarrassing  a  subject,  lie 
feels  it  no  dishonour  to  fail,  where  so  many  gifted  and  eriulite 
minds  have  w’ith  but  little  success  preceded  him.  lie  proposes 
his  view’s,  therefore,  rather  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund 
of  suggestions,  than  as  likely  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
ipiestion.  Whatever  degree  of  conviction  may  have  been  felt  by 
the  writers  themselves,  or  benefit  received  by  individual  minds, 
from  the  discussion  of  this  abstruse  iiupdry,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  has  yet  been  advanced  possessing  the  degree  of  clearness, 
force,  and  evident  ]>ropriety,  which  might  be  cxj)ected  to  secure 
genenil  concurrence.  Nor  can  it  be  anticipated  even  from  the 
most  gifted  minds.  'The  (piestion  involves  necessiirilv  many  con- 
si<lerations,  and  it  demands  a  closeness  as  w’ell  as  a  devoutness  of 
meditation,  which  but  few*  are  capacitated  to  exercise.  If  those 
who  have  directed  most  intensely  their  thoughts  towards  it,  still 
feel  that  they  must  look  for  the  discoveries  of  a  future  state,  cither 
to  nali/e  their  present  convictions  or  to  confute  them,  it  were 
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suroly  idle  to  expect  Jiny  evidence  so  eonviiieing  ns  would  com- 
maiKl  the  assent  of  the  busy,  the  indolent,  or  the  unpractised,  in 
research.  Tlie  best  wc  can  hope  to  do  is  to  traiupiillize  our  own 
minds,  and  to  assist  the  candid  inquirer.  If  wc  cannot  collect 
light  enough  to  irradiate  the  mystery,  it  may  still  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  dispossess  it  of  its  terrors.  At  least  we  may  be  able 
to  convict  of  folly  and  presumption  that  audacioits  impertinence 
which  pretends  to  find  in  the  depths  of  this  subject  an  excuse  for 
bold  assaults  on  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian.  We  may 
learn  enough  to  secure. our  repose  and  confidence  in  God,  if  not 
to  silence  every  obtrusive  intermeddler  with  our  peace. 

The  manner  of  assailants  is  to  seize  upon  some  of  the  most 
vulgar  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  thus  to  make  short  work 
with  whatever  can  be  said  upon  the  subject.  An  assumption  of 
the  notion,  that  no  supposable  incongruities  can  be  an  obshiclc  to 
omnipotence,  combined  with  the  supposition,  that  infinite  bene¬ 
volence  requires  that  omnipotence  to  be  exercised  without  limit, 
must  indeed  preclude  the  possibility  of  elucidation.  The  short 
reply  to  all  our  reasoning  is,  that  to  infinite  power  all  things  arc 
ecpially  ofusy,  and  that  a  benevolence  which  should  be  properly 
called  infinite,  must  emjdoy  that  irresistible  power  to  secure  un¬ 
failing  happiness.  Such  a  conce])tion,  though  we  fear  far  from 
uncommon,  presents  to  us  a  Being,  who  can  display  as  little 
variety  in  creation,  as  if  he  W’cre  but  fate,  or  blind  necessity ; 
while,  when  compared  with  incontrovertible  fact,  it  must  lead  to 
inferences  in  the  highest  degree  repulsive  and  distressing.  The 
existence  of  evil  and  unliappiness  is  not  a  questionable  affirma¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  w’e  lire  to  form  no  conception  of  divine  power, 
but  that  it  eould  w  ell  prevent  every  species  of  w’hat  we  call  evil, — 
nor  of  divine  benevolence,  but  that  it  must  exercise  all  power  to 
secure  that  prevention,  we  have  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  exist¬ 
ing  fact,  with  becoming  view’s  of  the  Deity,  not  merely  a  difficulty, 
but  a  plain  impossibility ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  point  to  which 
the  sceptic  always  aims  to  push  the  unwary.  It  is  observable, 
that  even  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  remarks  on  King,  on  Law,  on 
Balguy,  and  others,  adopts  these  vulgar  weapons.  These 
authors,  indeed,  liave  not  expressed  themselves  with  logical  clear¬ 
ness,  but  they  must,  in  fairness,  be  regarded  as  assuming  certain 
properties  or  laws  of  created  things,  which,  whatever  the  system, 
if  there  be  any  creation  at  all,  must  modify  the  crude  notion  of 
mere  abstract  infinity  when  ajiplied  to  pow’cr;  and,  not  less,  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  happiness  varying  according  to  kind,  w  hich  must 
also  modify  the  bare  idea  of  abstract  benevolence.  Now,  since 
such  modifications,  any  system  being  supposed,  must  be  necessary, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  if  rightly  estimated,  they  may  not 
be  such  as  arc  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  entire  exclusion  of 
<>vil  from  all  parts  of  the  universe.  A  thousand  facts,  in  the  pre- 
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sent  constitution  of  tliinw^,  oven  wliorc  a  presidinjr  bcncvolonci* 
of  (lesit(ii  is  on  the  whole  apparent,  wouhl  certiiinly  render  the 
conclusion  hij^hly  probable.  When,  therefore,  any  writintrs  on 
this  subject  are  compared  with  the  mere  absoluteness  of  power, 
and  infinity  of  benevolence,  they  are  unfairly  tested  ;  thev  ou^ylit 
to  be  tried  by  the  probability  or  otherwise  of  the  reasons  which 
they  assitrn,  why  first,  a  ^iven  constitution  of  thiiiirs,  includiiiir  a 
j^iven  decree  of  ultimate  happiness  contemplated,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  idea  we  can  form  ot  the  Supreme;  and  why,  secondly, 
under  such  a  constitution,  evils  of  various  kinds  may  find  a  partial 
and  temporary  existence,  "^rhe  celebrated  treatises  referred  to, 
sjiy  little,  it  is  true,  of  the  first  of  these  positions,  but  they  ar^uc 
the  second  with  much  force  and  elTect;  so  that,  thouirh  we  are  not 
prepared  to  describe  them  «as  satisfactory,  yet  we  cannot  admit 
their  arguments  to  be  founded  on  a  mere  paralogisin.  'I'o  com¬ 
pare  these  discussions  with  the  Principia,  as  the  noble  author  be¬ 
fore  us  has  done,  is  to  overlook  an  essential  distinction  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  iiupiiry  ;  but  that  they  contain  many  weighty  remarks, 
tending  much  to  soften  the  repulsive  feeling,  which,  if  not  coun¬ 
teracted  by  a  firm  reliance  on  divine  benignity,  is  apt  to  be  en¬ 
gendered  hy  a  contemplation  of  the  ills  of  our  present  state,  can¬ 
not  well  be  denied. 

\\  e  are  sorry  to  state,  also,  that  we  think  Lord  Brougham  has 
done  injustice  to  l)es  Cartes.  His  lordship  has,  in  one  res|)ect, 
indeed,  recorded  the  obligations  of  science  to  that  illustrious  hut 
much  abused  philosopher.  Though,  as  many  great  men  have 
done  before  him,  the  noble  author  may  dispute  the  famous  C’arte- 
sian  argument  for  the  being  of  (iod,  yet  his  metaphysical  acumen 
should  have  secured  him  from  confounding  it  with  ‘  reasoning 
‘  which  would  prove  the  existence  of  a  fiery  dragon,  or  of  any 
‘other  phantom  of  the  mind.’  'Fhe  force  of  l)es  Cartes'  position, 
if  any  force  be  conceded,  consists  specifically  in  this,  that  ueas- 
sartf  fxistmee  is  essentially  included  in  our  idea  of  (iod,  whence 
if  it  be  possible  he  should  exist,  he  does  exist.  But  this  will  not 
a]>j>ly  to  fiery  dragons,  or  any  other  mere  phantom. 

W'e  have  already  noticed,  that  the  noble  author  has  introduced 
his  own  ideas  on  this  subject  under,  apparently,  a  dee])  feeling  ot 
its  solemnity  and  difficulty.  We  welcome  his  contribution  ;  for 
we  are  always  thankful  to  receive  the  well  considered  judgments 
ot  powerful  minds,  though  they  may  still  leiivc  much  to  be  desired, 
on  a  (piestion  ot  so  ]>rotbund  an  interest.  It  is,  however,  not  to 
be  expected  but  that  his  lordship’s  views,  if  tested  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  has  applied  to  his  predecessors,  must  be  as  certainly, 
though  lUit,  perha|>s,  as  manifestly  inconclusive.  On  such  jirin- 
ciples,  it  is  obvious,  that  every  possible  attempt  must  be  abortive. 
Lvil  exists  and  it  we  are  to  have  no  conce])tions  of  what  is  meant 
by  infinite  power,  coupled  with  infinite  benevolence,  but  that  it 
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must  have  excluded  all  evil,  the  ar«>;unnent  is  plaiidy  at  an  end. 
M’hat,  then,  is  the  resource  of  Lord  Brougham  ?  Why,  lie  at 
once  Uicitly  dismisses  those  vulgar  notions  which  would  restrict 
the  liberty  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  introduces  the  attributes 
of  wisdom  and  choice,  as  well  iis  power  and  goodness, so  as  necessa¬ 
rily  to  restrict  our  notions  of  their  exercise,  though  not  to  limit  or 
define  their  existence.  The  power  of  God  is  not  such,  that  he 
creates  systems  without  properties,  or  such,  that  the  properties 
iiujKirted  can  at  once  exist  and  not  exist,  or  which  is  the  siune 
thing,  exist  and  not  operate,  at  the  same  time.  Benevolence  also, 
he  regards,  not  as  a  mere  blind  tendency  to  exclude  all  evil,  but 
as  operating  under  the  direction  of  a  wisdom,  which  is  free  to 
elect  its  ends,  and  which  has  elected  what  sooner  or  later,  as  w’e 
may  be  convinced  even  now  from  what  we  see,  we  shall  acknow'- 
ledge  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  best  of  Beings.  I'hough  there 
is  no  direct  reference  to  Leibnitz,  yet  these  representations,  and 
those  of  that  great  philosopher,  have  much  in  harmony.  The 
chief  principles  introduced  are,  that  no  rational  idea  of  benevo¬ 
lence  w'ould  lead  us  to  restrict  the  Divine  Being  from  giving 
existence  to  creatures  differing  w  idely  in  nature  and  consequent 
capacities  of  enjoyment ;  that,  for  ought  we  know,  it  may  be  a 
reid  contradiction  to  suppose  ])ower  to  be  such  as,  even  in  its 
noblest  exercises,  to  exclude  wdiat  we  consider  to  be  evil,  from 
some  at  leiust  of  those  modes  of  existence,  wdiich  are  still  worthy 
of  the  Creator ;  that  there  may  be  a  higher  ultimate  good  and 
happiness  attiinable,  by  allow’ing  tbc  introduction  of  evil,  than 
could,  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  be  realized  without  it; 
that  the  proofs  we  have  of  benevolent  design,  are  in  number  and 
variety  such,  that  w^e  may  be  fully  iissured  of  the  fact ;  that, 
strictly  speaking,  w^e  may  safely  conclude,  that  what  to  us  appears 
positive  evil,  is  in  reality  relatively  good;  so  that,  finally,  its 
having  been  suffered  to  enter,  will  if  rightly  contemplated,  apjiear 
to  be  no  iinpeaclnnent  wdiatever  of  benevolence.  Thus  the  wliole 
force  of  conviction  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  inferences  to  be 
deduced  from  the  pervading  principle  of  design,  revealed  on  all 
sides  of  us.  Much  as  there  is  in  these  positions  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  w’e  regret  that  the  subject  should  not  have  been  view’cd 
more  directly  in  its  relations  to  a  moral  system ;  viz.  to  the  imture 
of  moral  agency  resulting  from  the  functions  of  such  a  being  as 
man,  and  to  the  apparent  necessity,  as  well  as  inalienable  rights 
ol  moral  government,  when  once  a  cre.ature  jiossessed  of  the 
attributes  fitting  for  it,  has  been  brought  into  existence.  'I’he 
whole  question  would  then  resolve  itself  into  an  impiiry,  whether 
it  can  be  inconsistent  with  the  highest  benevolence  to  create 
beings  thus  preparing  for  a  more  exalted  felicity,  by  endowing 
tliem  w’ith  a  capacity  of  knowing  what  is  right,  and  w  ith  freedom 
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either  not  to  exercise  that  capacity,  or,  though  exercised,  to  act 
in  contrariety  to  its  decisions  ? 

It  is  observable  also,  that  a  part  of  this  inquiry  much  discussed 
by  divines,  has  been  entirely  unnoticed.  That  part  is,  how  arc 
we  to  sepanite  the  creation  of  beings  who  become  the  subjects  of 
moral  evil,  from  the  actual  causation  itself  of  that  evil  ?  This  is 
the  point  specifically  considered  by  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  but  to 
which  there  is  in  this  treatise  no  reference.  Tlie  impiiry  is,  in¬ 
deed,  obviously  too  abstract  to  suit  the  habits  of  men  in  general, 
W'ho  had  rather  at  once  yield  the  position,  that  God  cannot  be  the 
author  of  evil,  than  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  that  principle 
w’ith  the  facts.  The  question,  however,  has,  at  certain  peritxls, 
obtained  great  attention,  and  the  most  injurious  sentiments  have 
been  suggested  in  subtle  discussions,  by  the  illegitimate  conclu¬ 
sions  which  have  been  deduced  ;  while  at  all  times  there  are  minds 
which,  if  not  driven  to  scepticism,  arc  involved  in  painful  strug¬ 
gles  W’ith  their  faith,  on  account  of  the  apparent  difficulty.  On 
this  part  of  the  (piestion,  it  is,  that  the  nature  of  power  comes 
most  prominently  under  consideration ;  and  here,  peculiarly,  that 
the  essential  limiUition  or  defcctibility  of  created  natures,  whether 
physically  or  morally  considered,  requires  attention,  as  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  discussing  the  subject.  Lord  Brougham 
mistakes  the  ap|)lication  of  this  important  consideration.  It  is  not 
that  the  reasoners  on  this  point  mistake  the  want  of  self-existence 
for  the  actual  evils,  in  the  causation  of  which  that  want  is  regarded  as 
an  essential  element ;  but,  that  they  deduce  from  it  the  inference, 
that  such  causiition  involves  neither  an  act  of  power  nor  of  will, 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator ;  that  it  arises  from  mere  sutVeranee 
only,  and  that  its  prevention  could  be  secured  only  by  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  such  power,  iis  should  impart  impeccability,  'rhongli 
w’c  should  like  to  illustnite  this  reiisoning,  we  feel  that  we  must 
not  enhirge,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  we 
ciinnot  resist  the  conviction  of  the  first  sin’s  having  originated  in 
the  combination  of  principles,  springing  necessarily  out  of  a 
created  nature ;  of  wnich  principles  it  cannot  with  propriety  be 
said,  that  before  such  combination,  either  of  them,  was  at  all 
sinful,  or  even  possessed  of  any  moral  character. 

laird  Brougham  has  a  note,  on  the  Divine  Cbiquity ;  on  the 
llesurrection ;  and  on  the  Vis  Medicatrix,  with  which  animated 
natures  arc  so  benevolently  provided.  \\  c  recommend  them  to 
the  careful  perusid  of  our  readers,  as  containing  valuable  consi¬ 
derations,  but  cjin  offer  no  analysis  of  their  contents. 

An  analytical  view  ot  Cuvier’s  Kesearches  on  Fossil  Osteology, 
and  their  application  to  Natural  'rheology,  presents  the  next 
claim  to  our  attention.  The  paper  is  exceedingly  interesting^ 
and  of  the  greatest  value,  iiuismuch  as  the  work,  of  which  wc  arc 
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fiivoured  with  a  summary,  is  in  tlic  possession  of  comparatively 
few,  and  expensive  to  procure. 

The  observations  appended,  and  which  are  founded,  not  only 
upon  tliis  great  work,  l)ut  upon  the  lalmrs  of  succeeding  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  science,  are  distinguished  for  their  calmly  argumenta¬ 
tive  character ;  and  for  exhibiting,  as  far  as  wo  can  perceive,  an 
entire  freedom  from  the  desire  to  uphold  any  of  the  contending 
theories  of  the  day.  This  is  exceedingly  refreshing,  for  we  can 
scarcely  read  or  hear  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  geology,  which 
is  not  deeply  tinctured  with  some  obvious  system,  or  influenced 
by  some  controversy.  Here,  however,  we  seem  to  have  the 
deliberate  and  impartial  judgment  of  one  who  is  out  of  the  arena 
of  strife,  and  distinguished  for  active  and  powerful  thinking,  de¬ 
duced  from  a  close  survey  of  the  least  (piesiionable  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  maintained  by  professed  geologists.  'I'he  learned  author 
has  clearly  felt  much  interest  in  this  department  of  knowledge, 
and  though  he  seems  to  dififer  irom  most  of  the  modern  writers  in 
minor  things,  especially  in  attributing  the  primary  crystalline  rocks 
to  aqueous  dejuisition,  rather  than  to  igenious  fusion  ;  yet  his  infer¬ 
ences  are  not  affected  by  that  peculiarity.  Wc  cannot  but  gratify 
our  readers  with  a  short  quotation  or  two  from  the  concluding  re¬ 
marks. 

‘  We  are  entitled,  then,  to  aftinn  that,  with  respect  to  nniinnl  life, 
three  propositions  are  ])roved,  all  of  great  curiosity,  and  still  more 
when  taken  either  separately  or  together,  all  leading  to  conclusions  of 
the  highest  importance. 

‘  First.  That  there  were  no  animals  of  any  kind  in  the  ocean  wliicli 
deposited  the  primary  strata,  nor  any  on  the  continent  which  that 
*>cean  had  left  dry  on  its  retreat. 

‘Secondly.  That  the  present  race  of  animals  did  not  exist  in  the 
earlier  successive  stages  and  revolutions  thnnigh  which  the  globe  has 
passed. 

‘  Thirdly.  That  our  own  species  did  not  exist  in  th(»se  earlier  stages 
either. 

‘  Now,  the  conclusion  to  which  these  propositions  lead,  and  which, 
indeed,  follows  from  any  one  of  them  taken  singly,  but  still  more  re¬ 
markably  from  the  whole,  and  most  especially  from  the  last,  is,  that 
a  creative  power  must  have  interposed  to  alter  the  order  of  things  in 
those  early  times.  That  an  interposition  of  this  kind  took  place,  the 
last  and  most  important,  about  years  ag<»,  is  highly  ])robable  from 
the  physical  and  natural  evidence  alone  wliich  is  before  us,  and  to 
which  alone  in  this  work,  reference  can  be  made.  But  the  date  is  not 
material.  If  at  an  uncertain  period  before  the  ]>resent  condition  of  the 
earth  and  of  its  inhabitants,  there  were  neither  men,  nor  the  present 
race  of  creatures,  wild  and  domestic,  whioh  people  the  globe,  then  it 
follows,  that  between  that  period,  whensoever  it  was,  and  the  earliest 
to  which  the  history  of  the  world  reaches  back,  an  interposition  of 
power  took  place  to  create  these  animals,  and  man  among  the  rest. 
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The  atheistical  argument,  that  the  present  state  of  things  may  have 
lasted  fur  ever,  is,  therefore,  now  at  an  end. — An  interru])tit»n,  and  a 
beginning  of  succession  has  been  proved.  'I'he  earth  has  been  shown 
not  to  have  for  ever  abode  in  its  present  state,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
demonstrated,  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  facts,  to  have  at  one 
time  had  no  existence.  Scej)ticism,  therefore,  can  now  only  be  allowed 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  creative  interposition  ;  and  on  these 
the  facts  shed  no  light  whatever.  But  that  an  act  of  creation  was  per¬ 
formed  at  one  precise  time,  is  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  any  j)roposi- 
tion  in  natural  philosophy,  and  demonstrated  by  the  same  evidence, 
the  induction  of  facts,  upon  which  all  other  branches  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  rest.  It  is  wdiolly  in  vain  to  argue  that  the  sea  or  the  earth,  or 
the  animals  formerly  existing  and  now'  extinct,  or  any  other  created 
l)eings,  or  any  of  the  pow’ers  of  nature,  as  w'e  know'  it,  or  as  it  has  ever 
l)een  knowm,  could  have  made  the  change.  An  act  of  creation, — that 
W'hich  w'ould  now*  be  admitted  as  a  direct  interposition  of  a  superior 
intelligence  and  ]K)wer — must  have  taken  place.  "I'his  is  the  sublime 
conclusion,  to  w'hich  these  re.searches  lead,  conducted  according  to  the 
most  rigorous  rules  of  inductive  philosophy,  precluding  all  possibility 
of  cavil,  accessible  to  every  one,  who  w  ill  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  steps  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  they  repose,  and  re¬ 
moving  doubt  from  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  their  apprehension  re¬ 
moves  ignorance.  It  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  science  of  Na¬ 
tural  Tlieology,  and  forms  a  chapter  as  new’  in  kind  as  any  of  the  new 
animal  species  are  in  Natural  History.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  190 — 193. 

The  last  paper  in  the  collection  is  an  analysis  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  the  Principia,  interspersed  witli  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  |)arts  omitted.  T’his  analysis,  whether  exactly  in 

t)lace  here  or  not,  is  a  most  acceptable  present  to  those  who  may 
lave  the  rt  ejnisite  skill  in  mathematics,  or  who  imiy  feel  an  inter¬ 
est  sntticiently  powerful  to  induce  them  to  make  the  ac(jnisition. 
Himself  possessing  a  mind  which,  except  from  necessity^  could 
never  be  satisfied  w  ith  mere  authority,  however  great,  for  such 
prodigious  facts  as  are  familiarly  announced  in  popular  treatises 
on  astronomy,  he  endeavours  to  stimulate  others  to  the  iiupiiry, 
upon  w  hat  principles  the  astonishing  affirmations  arc  founded,  and 
for  themselves  to  see  w  hether  the  means  of  investigation  are  com¬ 
petent  to  supply  the  recpiisite  evidence.  T  his  extpiisite  enjoy¬ 
ment  he  endeavours  to  bring  w  ithin  the  reach  of  as  large  a  number 
of  his  fellow’  creatures  as  he  can.  He  laments,  how’ever,  and 
seems  to  feel  not  less  surprise  than  sorrow’  at  the  fact,  that  there 
are  few’  indeed  who  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  the  gratification. 
Speaking  of  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier  and  his  coadjutors,  com- 
}>ared  with  those  of  astronomers,  he  remarks. 


‘  I  low’  much  more  accessible  are  the  jirmifs  upon  which  their  doc¬ 
trines  repose  !  How  vastly  more  easy  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
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llio  ‘  Rocherclies/  than  with  the  '  Principia/  and  the  ‘  Mechaiiiqiie 
(Vleste.*  How  few  are  there  who  know  and  compreliend  them  I  Of 
all  the  millions  that  thoroujihly  Indieve  these  truths,  certainly  not  a 
thousand  individuals  are  capable  of  following;  even  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  demonstraticms  upon  which  they  rest ;  and  probably  not  a 
hundred  now  living,  hav'e  ever  gone  through  the  whole  steps  of  those 
demonstrations !’ 


Is  it,  then,  likely  that  this  portion  of  Lord  Brougham’s  work 
will  be  extensively  read  ?  Will  he  be  «al)lc  to  excite  the  dormant 
faculties  of  the  many,  and  induce  them  to  |>rosccute  such  in¬ 
quiries  ?  We  think  he  has  done  the  best  that,  in  a  small  com¬ 
pass,  can  be  done  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  but  we  can¬ 
not  anticipate  extensive  success.  He  had  been  preceded  by  some 
excellent  preparatives.  The  ‘Exposition  du  Systeine  du  Monde;* 
and  still  more  Herschel’s  admirable  work  in  Lardner’s  Cyclo- 
pedea  had  furnished  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  with 
general  views  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  the  glorious  re¬ 
sults  had  been  obtained.  The  minds  of  many  have  thus  been 
elevated  above  a  mere  quiescent  belief,  into  a  region  of  active 
thought  and  rational  conviction.  The  nature  of  the  reasoning, 
however,  vi\as  only  indicated.  Me  Laurin,  in  his  valuable  ‘  Ac- 
‘  count  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Discoveries,*  had  by  clear  and  de¬ 
tailed  proof,  assisted  the  student  to  understand  the  more  ejisy 
portions  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  But  Mr.  Whew’ell,  to  a 
great  extent,  had  anticipated  the  work  before  us,  in  his  ‘  Doctrine 
‘of  Limits,*  his  ‘  Introduction  to  Dynamic's,’  and  in  parts  of  the 
t  reatise  itself.  Yet  his  works  do  iu»t  supersede  Lord  lirougham’s, 
and  it  appears  his  Lordship  was  unacquainted  with  them  when 
he  prepared  his  own.  Mr.  Whewell’s  are  fitted  for  the  regular 
student  of  inatheinatics,  Lord  Brougham’s  for  those  who  liave  a 
more  limited  object  to  accomplish, — simply  to  understand  the 
principal  outlines  of  the  greatest  of  all  sciences.  In  mathematical 
writers,  the  charm  which  allures  a  considerable  class  of  minds  is 
entirely  wanting,  in  eonserpience  of  the  abstract  generalization  of 
their  theorems.  While  following  them,  we  are  laboriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  tracing  out  the  relations,  not  of  |)rinciples  in  nature,  but 
of  mere  symbols,  unconnected  by  any  reference  to  the  majestic 
facts  of  which  the  process  we  are  pursuing  constitutes  the  exposi¬ 
tion;  and  hence,  as  somewhere  remarked  we  believe  by  Mr. 
Whewell  himself,  there  results  the  loss  of  all  that  moral  emoiion, 
which  the  impressive  facts  themselves,  and  the  admirable  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  they  proclaim,  would  ]»ro(luce.  I’or  those 
who  would  attain  to  that  proficiency  which  some  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  in  physical  science  demand,  the  study  of  mathematics  must 
be  of  that  abstract  and  com|)rehensive  character,  which  by  the 
iihortest  road  may  lead  them  to  the  distant  goal.  1  hey  have  no 
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time  for  admiration,  no  leisure  to  contemplate  those  mighty  ener¬ 
gies,  the  complicated  operations  of  which  they  have  to  disengage 
from  their  combinations,  and  to  pursue  into  the  minutest  detail. 
General  mathematics,  therefore,  are  attractive  only  to  decidedly 
mathematical  tastes  ;  but  to  know  them  so  far  as  is  essential  to 
apprehend  w  ith  distinctness  the  glorious  skill  and  power  by  which 
the  main  laws  and  principles  which  regulate  the  machinerv  of  the 
heavens  have  been  determined,  is  not  an  attainment  so  dithcult ; 
and  in  subserviency  to  this  object,  the  work  before  us  will  render 
elTective  assistance.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  the  path  of  the 
iiupiirer  into  these  most  sublime  arrangements  to  be  more  favour¬ 
ably  prepared  for  him.  Hy  disencumbering  the  demonstrations 
as  much  as  possible  of  directly  mechanical  ex|)ressions,  and  hy 
keeping  clear  of  the  less  familiar  fonnuke  of  analytical  geometry, 
the  c(Mirse  of  the  reader  is  made  as  easy  as  a  powerful  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  conceiving  mind  could  make  it.  He  must,  doubtless,  pos¬ 
sess  some  mathematical  knowledge.  He  must  be  accpiainted  with 
geometry,  with  the  conic  sections,  with  the  more  easy  applications 
of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  with  the  simpler  elements  of  the 
rtuxionary  or  dilfercntial  calculus.  Very  little  of  study  would  be 
retpiisite  to  conduct  him  to  a  clear  view  of  Newton’s  fundamental 
discovery,  founded  upon  Kepler’s  laws,  — that  of  the  moon’s 
general  path  in  her  orbit,  being  determined  by  the  same  law  of 
gravitation  which  regulates  the  fall  of  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  And  who  would  not  wish  to  understand  how’  this,  at  first, 
astonishing  fact,  can  be  demonstrated  ?  Since  also,  those  propo¬ 
sitions  which  would  retpiire  the  higher  calculus,  have  the  course 
<»f  proof  only  indicated  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  fonnuke, 
even  the  rest  of  Lord  Hrougham’s  analysis  would  be  mastered  by 
the  moderate  application  of  a  persevering  mind.  Nothing  that  we 
know  is  more  likely  to  inspire  the  inclination  to  accoinj)lish  this, 
than  the  work  itself;  since,  like  that  of  Me  I.aurin,  and  even  in 
a  higher  degree,  it  is  every  where  instinct  with  the  feeling  ot  eii- 
thuskistic  admiration  at  that  stupendous  genius  which  led  to  dis¬ 
coveries  so  magnificent,  and  which  could  dcvelopo  the  most  re¬ 
condite  principles,  with  such  apparent  case  and  mastery  ot  mental 
gnisp.  i'he  animation,  the  glow  which  perpetually,  in  this  analy¬ 
sis,  bursts  through  the  formalities  of  mere  deduction,  kindles  such 
warmth  in  the  soul  of  the  reader,  as  renders  him  insensible  ot  the 
elTort  he  is  called  upon  to  make.  The  young,  generous,  and 
active  mind,  can  scarcely  fail  to  catch  the  feeling  of  his  guide, 
and  thus  to  be  excited  to  ])erseverance.  After  one  ‘  greatest 
*  wonder  *  of  efiort  in  the  discoverer  is  marked,  we  have  another, 
and  still  another,  till  we  feel  that  amongst  so  many  prodigies,  it 
is  vain  to  ask  which  is  most  of  all  prodigious ;  and  it  is  obvic)Us 
that  the  noble  author  himself  is  ecpially  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
We  have  here  likewise  observed  a  few  uncorrected  errors,  which 
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we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  student,  will  not  escape  notiee,  in 
preparing  the  next  edition. 

While  contemplating  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Newton, 
we  could  not  but  reflect,  that  since  the  Almighty  had  seen  fit  to 
endow  one  single  mind  with  attributes  so  marvellous,  imrivallctl, 
unapproached  even  by  any  other  mind,  a  mind,  by  common 
acknowledgment  of  the  greatest  men,  solitarily  preeminent  in 
inventive,  or  inductive  power, — we  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  that  knowledge  to  man,  which  he  was  specially 
raised  up  and  commissioned  to  teach.  To  undervalue  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  virtually  to  impeach  the  designing  agency  of  God,  in 
this,  the  highest,  intellectually  considered,  of  his  created  works  on 
earth  ;  either  at  least  to  represent  Him  as  having  no  object  in  view 
in  impjirting  the  most  extraordinary  of  his  natural  gifts  ;  or  else,  to 
suppose  that,  like  another  Prometheus,  Newton  had  surrepti¬ 
tiously,  feloniously,  seized  upon  the  fire  which  kindled  so  great  a 
light  in  the  vv'orld.  lleligious  persons  ought  to  be  the  very  last 
to  impute  the  introduction  of  such  a  mind  to  chance ;  to  imagine 
it  fortuitously  capacitated  to  filch  from  the  abyss  forbidden  truths; 
or  that  the  lights  derived  through  it,  were  not  in  the  scheme  of 
Divine  government  ordained,  then  and  in  such  manner,  to  confer 
momentous  benefits  on  the  human  race.  Nor  ought  we  to  infer 
less,  when  we  contemplate  a  mind  so  splendidly  endowed  as  that 
of  Lord  Brougham  ;  employed  as  has  been  the  mighty  energy 
conferred  upon  him  so  largely,  in  multiplied  and  varied  en¬ 
deavours,  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible,  the  benefits  and 
blessings  which  the  ample  stores  of  knowledge  collected  in  this 
age  and  country  arc  iidapted  to  dispense.  'I'he  cultivation  of 
mind,  in  the  advancement  of  real  science,  has  no  unfriendly 
lispeet  on  the  progress  of  sound  religion;  and  few  have  employed 
their  talents  more  vigorously  than  his  lordship  in  the  important 
office  of  separating  the  real  in  professed  science  from  the  specious, 
the  gold  from  the  dross. 
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Art.  II.  A  Voice  from  America  io  England,  By  an  American  (Jen. 
TLKMAN.  London:  Henry  Colburn.  1831).  8vo.  pp.  3*21. 

^PHIS  is  a  second-rate  book  upon  a  first  rate  subject.  Some 

good-writing,  with  much  that  is  indifferent,  and  no  small 
share  of  prejudice,  intermingled  with  considerable  information, 
appear  from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the  other.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  always  remembered,  that  in  certain  respects,  American 
literature  has  not  (juite  grown  out  of  its  gristle.  Its  youth,  in¬ 
deed,  is  most  vigorous,  giving  full  promise  of  a  gigantic  manhood 
hereafter;  but  all  we  mean  is,  that  occasional  vestiges  of  juvenility 
may  be  expected  to  remain  visible  for  a  short  time  longer.  Hence 
with  such  exceptions,  as  Washington  Irving  and  a  few  others,  the 
style  of  composition,  in  the  United  States,  labours  to  a  painlul 
degree  in  the  delivery  even  of  common  sense  and  (piotidian 
truisms.  It  is  so  in  the  present  publication,  to  which  neverthe¬ 
less  we  are  not  going  to  apply  the  description  of  the  Uoinan  sa¬ 
tirist,  in  its  entirety, 

Parturiunt  montes,  sed  nascitur  exigiius  mus  : 

for  although  the  mountains  of  our  American  gentleman  really  do 
travail  and  ipiake,  much  more  than  a  little  mouse  is  the  result. 
Perhaps  we  may  take  this  ojiportunity  also  of  saying,  that  wc 
rather  consider  the  how -trow  title  of  his  work  as  one  unlikely  to 
prejudice  the  public  in  its  favour.  The  vox  clatnanf is  e  desirto 
has  been  too  often  imitated  of  late  years  to  attract  the  attention  it 
might  deserve  :  nor  are  a  few  ill-natured  critics  indisposed  to  cir¬ 
culate  an  impression,  that  the  amount  of  sense  or  substance  often 
bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  loudness  of  the  blast,  or  the  lungs  of 
the  herald  employed  to  announce  its  sale  in  the  shape  of  three 
hundred  octavo  })ages. 

We  have  before  us  a  preface  from  New  York, —  sixteen  chap¬ 
ters  upon  almost  every  thing  American,  from  definitions  down  to 
the  C'anadian  rebellion, — and  fifteen  notes  beside,  containing 
some  of  the  best  matter  in  the  book,  all  arranged  under  consecu¬ 
tive  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We  are  led  to  infer,  that  our  author 
himself  is  a  member  of  the  Kpiscopal  church,  in  the  I’nited 
States;  and  that  he  professes  himself  attached  to  what  is  here 
called  evangelical  religion.  Besides  other  passages,  the  following 
affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  taste  and  manner  in  describing 
religious  belief: 


‘  There  is  no  sentiment  of  the  human  soul  so  potent  in  its  influence 
on  the  character  of  man,  as  his  religious  belief.  It  is  deep, — all-per¬ 
vading  and  all-controlling.  The  field  of  its  vision  is  the  indefinable 
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expanse  of  heaven,  coinprehendin*;  the  depths  of  the  unseen  \vorl(l, 
with  all  the  existencies  and  states  of  being  revealed,  or  innigined  to  be 
there.  The  range  of  its  8yin])athies  is  limited  only  by  tlie  universe, 
with  its  peopled  realms, — and  by  the  ages  of  eternity.  Assuming 
Christianity  ixs  our  standard,  and  its  objects  of  contemplation  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  of  sentiment,  we  can  easily  see  there  is  enough  in  it  to  stimulate 
the  human  mind  to  action,  that  mounts  superior  to  those  low  things 
appertaining  to  the  speck  which  we  call  earth.  \\’hen  (lod,  by  his 
precepts  and  sanctions,  by  his  councils  and  promises,  takes  possession 
of  the  soul  of  man,  it  develo])es  and  displays  qualities  above  the  empin? 
of  other  hopes  and  fears.  Allied  to  the  throne  above,  it  looks  down  on 
thrones  below' ;  and  though  commanded  to  respect  them,  yet  j>ays  a 
higher  deference  to  its  allegiance  in  heaven, — ^  Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  (Jod  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  to  (lod, — ^judge  ye.’  A 
respectful  position,  certainly, — but  a  decisive  appeal, — a  mind  made  up. 
Here  is  the  first  appeal  from  the  powers  of  earth  to  the  powers  of 
heaven,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  first  development 
of  the  political  character  of  Christian  sentiment.  There  W'as  a  positive 
command,  and  a  respectful,  but  positive  refusal.  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  general  lesson,  authorized  by  w  hat  is  allow'ed  to  be  inspired  ex¬ 
ample  ;  that  human  authoritt^  cannot  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science.  At  the  Heformation, 

The  sleepers  aroused  themselves  from  sleep, 

And  the  thrones  of  earth  w'ere  shaken  ! 

Thus  W’as  it  w’ith  Protestantism  ;  and  thus  may  it  ever  Ik*  expected, 
when  political  powers  assume  dictation  over  religions  belief* 

74.  75. 

\V  c  have  transcribed  for  our  readers  this  passage  at  length, 
not  only  that  w’e  may  manifest  all  possible  fairness  towards  the 
transatlantic  gentleman  with  regard  to  his  best,  rather  than  his 
general  manner, — but  also,  we  confess,  upon  something  of  the 
ex  ore  tiio  principle,  with  regard  to  his  matter.  We  differ  from 
him,  as  to  the  latter,  exceedingly,  a.s  w  ill  be  seen  in  the  sequel ; 
and  w'e  shall  have  now  and  then  occasion  to  show  how  extremely 
he  differs  from  himself.  Ilis  chapter  on  definitions  reminds  us  of 
Jeremiah’s  figs, — « some  good,  very  good,  but  the  evil  ones  very 
‘  evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil.’  Amongst  the  for¬ 
mer,  however,  is  his  explanation  of  democracy,  to  which  this 
really  eloquent  description  is  appended  :  ‘  It  is  a  potent  moral 
‘  talisman,  circulating  in  society,  falling  from  the  lips  of  men, 
‘  and  swdmming  before  the  eye  of  the  great  public  mind,  on  the 
‘  pages  of  its  literature.  It  is  influential  with  the  many,  and  runs 
‘  down  into  those  under-currents  which  roll  onwards,  invisible  and 
‘  silent,  but  deep  and  strong,  seeming  to  laugh  at  the  pride  and 
‘  majesty  of  the  waters  w  hich  mount  and  sport  above ;  and  is 
‘  secretly  undermining  the  artificial  structures,  wdiich  ages  of  civi- 
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‘  ii/ation  have  reared  on  fouiulatioiis  supposed  to  be  durable/ 
'rids  is  all  forcible  aud  true ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  admit  his 
])revious,  as  well  as  subsecpient  assertion,  that  the  first  advances 
on  the  part  of  man  towards  society  involve  of  necessity  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  essence  of  a  demoenicy.  Neither  do  we  under¬ 
stand  what  he  means  by  the  dynasty  of  opinion,  when  he  defines 
it  as  ‘  a  preponderance  of  influence  that  is  wielded  by  the  activi- 
‘  ties  of  the  social  state  over  the  constitutional  fabric  of  social  in- 
* stitutions,’ — and  jroes  on  to  affirm,  that  their  ‘cause  is  a  secret, 

‘  the  philosophy  hidden/  It  is  marvellous  how  fond  the  Americans 
are  of  wraj>pinir  u[)  the  institutions  and  opiidons  of  their  country¬ 
men  in  the  mists  of  obscurity.  One  would  imajijine  that  they  were 
bewitched  with  the  axiom  in  Tacitus  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnk 
fico ; — forjj^ettiuji;  altogether  that  the  philosophic  historian  puts  the 
sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  an  unlettered  barbarian.  C'ountless 
arc  the  writers,  from  Penobscot  down  to  Pensacola,  who  assure 
us  that  Yankees  cannot  possibly  he  understood  in  Europe, — that 
the  Federal  pwernment  at  \Vashin«;ton  is  an  impenetrable  mys¬ 
tery, — that  the  dynasty  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  rests 
upon  such  ‘  combinations  of  potent  agencies  ’  beyond  even  the 
comprehension  of  M.  l)e  Toc(|ueville  himself,  that  the  old  world 
possesses  neither  scale  nor  line,  wherewith  it  may  measure  and 
estimate  aright  the  new  one.  Now  all  these,  and  similar  vagaries, 
strike  our  plain  minds  as  hein^  diametrically  oj>posed  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  ease.  The  interest  we  feel  about  transatlantic  in¬ 
stitutions  is  at  once  deep  and  sincere.  'Phe  inherent  power  and 
simplicity,  developed  in  their  proi;Tess,  fill  us  frecpiently  with 
admiration.  W  hat  is  valuable  in  them  we  never  fail  to  uphold 
or  praise ;  and  what  we  deem  otherwise  is  candidly,  and  we  trust 
fairly,  exposed  and  re}>robated.  Put  we  never  find  any  greater 
difficulty  in  discussinu^  them,  than  we  do  as  to  the  public  affairs  of 
other  nations  or  communities.  Indeed,  their  intelliu^ibility  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  their  actual  attractions.  Our  surprise  would  be 
l»:reat  were  it  not  so ;  since  ]>olitical  excellence  glories  in  hein^ 
perspicuous.  Homer  tells  us  how'  tjrateful  a  fo^  is  to  thieves. 
Honest  governments,  as  well  as  honest  individuals,  by  instinct 
e«»me  t(»  the  li^ht ;  because  in  it  they  move,  and  operate,  and  un- 
toM  die  noblest  purposes  of  their  existence. 

'1  here  is  another  }>eculiaritv  exhibited  bv  the  American  u^entle- 
inan  and  his  compatriots,  which  it  is  better  to  mention  than  omit. 
I  hey  have  an  idea  that  freedom  of  opinion  has  impartial  i\  character 
to  the  American  mind  which  is  peculiar;  iind  that  proofs  <it  this 
are  seen  in  the  abundant  bustle  and  activity  of  the  peojile.  It  a 
foreigner  enters  the  marls  of  traile  he  will  be  amazed,  we  tire 
assured,  at  the  movino  multitudes  ‘  on  a  half-trot,  each  darting 
‘  his  own  way,  and  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  as  if  overtaken 
‘  by  some  smlden  impulse ;  and  he  may  be  thankful  if  he  docs  not 
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« irct  run  over  by  some  furious  driver  of  an  omnibus,  or  cart,  or 
‘horse  under  a  saddle.  If  he  enters  the  public  conveyances  by 
‘  steam-boats,  stage-coaches,  or  rail-road  trains,  a  large  part  of  the 
‘  population  seem  to  be  on  the  move ;  and  they  are  sure  to  crowd 
‘  the  most  rapid  line,  despite  of  the  horrible  tale  of  accidents 
‘  which  may  have  come  to  their  ears  on  the  eve  of  their  departure/ 
Our  worthy  author  evidently  imagines  that  such  a  picture  only 
applies  to  the  face  of  six  and  twenty  confederated  republics  lying 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Mexico  !  But  may  he  not  witness 
scenes  precisely  similar  in  or  near  London,  Liverpool,  Clhtsgow, 
Birmingham,  Belfast,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  Ciermany,  or  many 
parts  of  the  continent  ?  Mankind  are  substiintially  the  same  in 
noth  hemispheres.  The  schoolmaster,  the  press,  the  steam- 
engine,  the  wondrous  multiplication  of  months,  the  creation  of 
}>roperty,  and  ditfusion  of  liberal  principles,  arc  one  and  all  pro¬ 
ducing,  wherever  they  exist  in  any  considerable  degree,  tneir 
ordinary  results  and  consequences.  Kleetions,  reviews,  manufac¬ 
tories,  religious  societies,  husbandry,  learned  professions,  and 
humble  vocations,  are  among  the  multifarious  wheels  which  keep 
the  social  machine  in  motion.  The  Ui/ited  States  happen  to 
j)ossess  a  main-spring  remarkably  unencumbered  in  many  respects ; 
i)ut  all  their  adventitious  advanUiges  will  be  lost,  if  habits  are 
formed  of  that  self-gratulation,  which  whispers  to  the  heart  in 
secret, — ‘  1  sit  as  a  lady  among  the  nations, — they  understand  not 
‘  my  greatness ; — liberty  and  w  ealth  are  peculiar  to  me  ; — nor 
‘shall  weakness  or  sorrow^  ever  be  my  portion  !* 

\Vc  are  satisfied  that  our  sensible  friends  in  America  will  take 
these  observations  as  they  are  intended — namely  in  good  part. 
They  w^ell  know  that  flatterers  are  the  most  subtle,  as  w'ell  as 
fatal  enemies,  among  those  to  wdiose  machinations  we  can  become 
liable  in  an  evil  w’orld.  ‘  He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud 
‘  voice,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to 
‘  him.*  Our  object  is  simply  to  be  .as  faithful  jis  possible  to  all 
mankind.  The  United  States  are  destined,  we  believe,  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  more  extensive  influence  upon  the  world  at  large  than  any 
other  nation  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  realization,  however, 
of  this  idea  w  ill  altogether  depend  upon  their  being  able  to  con¬ 
vince  a  critical  age,  that  their  liberty  m.ay  be  m.'iintuined  upon  a 
large  scale,  w  ithout  running  into  licentiousness ;  and  that  their 
power  will  be  ultimately  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  every  member 
i>f  our  species,  let  the  hue  (f  his  skin  be  trhite^  or  red^  or  sable! 
They  may  rest  assured  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  them : 
that  so  far  from  their  political  organization  not  being  understood, 
it  is  the  very  lesson  which  millions  of  minds  are  learning  by  heart 
at  the  present  moment.  Numbers  amongst  our  own  mechanics, — 
.iinongst  the  students  at  (ierman  universities, — iunongst  the 
operatives  at  Liege  and  Lyons, — are  fully  aware,  that  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  several  stiitcs,  the  Federal  ^i^overnnient  has  no 
action  except  for  national  purposes ;  whilst  for  all  nuuiicipal  ones, 
the  states  respectively  arc  sovereij^n  within  their  own  limits. 
Their  external  aspect  presents  a  coat  of  many  colours :  hut  let 
them  take  care  that  it  shall  always  cover  the  simplicity  of  justice 
and  uprightness ;  that  they  shall  never  have  to  say,  ‘  \Ve  are 
‘  verily  guilty  concerning  our  Negro  and  Indian  brother,  in  that 
‘  since  tee  have  seen  the  aiujuish  of  his  soul,  we  would  not 
‘  hear nor  that,  dipt  and  dyed  in  the  blood  of  avengeful  war,  it 
shall  be  held  up  in  scorn  by  despots  and  aristocrats  before  the 
altar  of  liberty,  amidst  execrations  of  ‘  Know  now  wliether  this  be 
‘  thy  son's  coat, — or  no?*  We  are  not  going  to  touch  further 
upon  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  hide  inicpiity  :  nor  shall  we 
do  more  than  select  for  a  few  passing  observations,  three  subjects 
from  the  Voice  of  the  American  (ientleman.  These  will  he  the 
lleligious  Societies, — the  \\)luntary  System, — and  the  (piestion 
of  Slavery-abolitionism  in  the  United  States. 

Our  author  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  his  own  \v<xy,  a  very 
religious  person ;  but  like  many  other  excellent  people,  he  has 
suffered  a  single  impression  to  get  into  the  network  of  his  brain, 
where  it  buzzes,  and  twangs,  and  alarms  his  whole  mind,  so  that 
plainly  he  has  little  peace  by  day,  or  repose  at  night.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  idea  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dread  of  religious 
societies  !  It  is  a  perfect  monomania  with  him  ;  an  incubus, 
which  sits  upon  his  heart ;  the  consequence,  we  imagine,  of  con¬ 
siderable  mental  indigestion.  His  first  scream  on  introducing  it 
to  his  readers  breaks  forth  as  follows,  w  ith  a  couple  of  notes  of 
admiration  :  ‘  And  behold  !  The  religious  and  benevolent  society 
‘  system  is  thoroughly  established  over  the  wide  American  public  ! 

‘  It  is  a  system  so  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  that  the  state 
‘  cannot  reach  it ;  it  is  so  powerful,  that  the  state  cannot  contend 
‘  with  it ; — it  is  so  all  pervading,  that  it  comprehends  the  state 
‘itself,  in  its  individual  parts,  and  in  its  most  vital  «and  influential 
‘portions!’  He  then  declares  that  it  has  stolen  a  inarch  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  world  ;  that  it  has  given  birth  to  a  new  era 
of  self-originated,  self-organized,  self-governed,  independent,  ir¬ 
responsible,  permanent,  popular  associations,  which  have  asked  no 
leave  to  be  and  submit  to  no  control;  wdiich  are  moulding  the 
public  mind  according  to  their  own  w'ill,  and  directing  it 
tor  their  own  purposes.  Institutions,  which  he  elsewhere 
admits,  have  penetrated  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of  bar- 
liarism,  and  set  up  posts  of  operation  and  influence  in  the 
centres  or  along  the  outskirts  of  remote  nations,  instead  of  extort¬ 
ing  his  gratitmle  to  God  for  w’hatever  they  may  have  been  enabled 
to  accomplish,  almost  overw’helm  him  wdth  apprehension.  The 
salaries  of  their  secretaries,  the  correspondence  of  their  com¬ 
mittees,  the  eloquence  of  their  advocates,  nay  even  the  brilliancy 
ot  their  achievements,  run  away  with  his  senses.  He  pourtrays 
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them  as  though  a  legion  of  evil  spirits  had  started  out  of  tlie 
grave,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  all  their  pictures.  This  he, 
indeed,  attempts  to  do,  with  a  pencil  of  fear,  and  his  hair  standing 
on  end,  bound  by  the  spell  of  his  tormentors  to  ia;ike  ugliness 
beautiful,  and  terrific  objects  amiable.  Hence  he  blackens 
tremblingly,  and  recoils  from  the  features  of  his  own  hand, — from 
the  gaping  jaws,  the  hooked  noses,  the  flashing  eyes,  the  out¬ 
stretched  talons  of  innumerable  spectres,  which  after  all  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  useful  assemblages  of  men  and  women  in  the 
world,  distorted  into  the  phanUismagoria  of  an  excited  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  describes  them  in  awful  terms  and  phrases  as  dangerous 
corporations,  which  have  ‘  attained  such  growth  and  influence, 
‘and  with  such  rapidity,’  that  there  ‘is  no  limit  of  influence  or  of 
‘  power  to  which  they  may  not  aspire,  or  in  the  progress  to  which 
‘  any  check  am  be  put  upon  them  by  existing  and  recognized 
‘  regulations  of  society.’  The  following  passages,  perhaps,  will 
throw  some  little  light  on  the  views  and  wishes  entertaineil  by  our 
American  gentleman. 

‘  America  is  a  world  of  novelties  ;  and  the  religious  and  benevolent 
society  system,  at  w^hich  we  have  glanced  in  a  farmer  chapter,  and  set 
forth  somewhat  of  its  importance,  is  an  event ;  and  we  doubt  not,  will 
he  marked  as  such  in  future  history.  In  America,  it  is  a  stupendous 
invention  of  the  age !  Left  to  itself,  religion  was  forced  to  adopt  some 
expedient  to  snpph/  that  deficiency  'which  the  want  of  state  patronage 
had  created;  and  it  fell  upon  this.  The  religious  wants  of  the 
country, —  not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  world,  which  American  (-hris- 
tians  affect  to  have  taken  in  charge, — were  confessedly  great  and  ra¬ 
pidly  and  alarmingly  increasing,  with  the  unexampled  growth  of  the 
country.  The  state,  which  was  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  whicli 
ought  to  have  been  the  guardian  parent  and  provider  for  these  wants, 
and  which  had  acknowledged  the  importance  of  such  provisions,  unna¬ 
turally  turned  away  its  eyes,  its  heart,  and  its  hand  from  the  scene. 
It  refused  to  do  any  thing,  except  rarely  to  grant  some  paltry  pittance 
for  ])opular  education,  and  now  and  then  to  give  a  little  lift  to  literary 
institutions  of  a  higher  order. 

‘  Hence  the  demand  on  the  religious  world  for  some  action  to  meet 
the  exigency, — an  action  which  seemed  to  require  the  erection  of  a  ma¬ 
chinery  adec^uate  to  accomplish  the  end ;  and  hence  the  era  of  the 
religious  and  benevolent  society  sy.stem.  Nobody  anticipated  what  it 
would  come  to  ;  for  it  was  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  ;  neither  did  it 
enter  into  the  hearts  or  counsels  of  the  originators  to  do  so  much.  Hut 
so  it  has  happened.  America  beholds  in  this  creation  a  stupendous 
spiritual  dynasty,  which  in  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  its  multiplied, 
various,  well-devised,  well-managed,  exceedingly  productive,  compre- 
hen.sive,  and  ever  active  agencies  and  influences,  does  more  to  form  and 
control  the  public  mind  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  religion,  politics, 
and  every  thing,  than  all  other  influences  put  together. 

'  It  is  the  sole  fault  of  the  state,  in  the  neglect  of  its  own  solemn 
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and  sacred  duties,  that  has  brouglit  into  being  this  rival  of  powerful  em¬ 
pire, — an  empire  over  which  the  state  has  no  control,  and  cannot  have. 
The  career  of  these  two  powers  is  like  the  movements  of  two  contigu¬ 
ous  bodies,  describing  parallel  lines,  which  may  always  be  in  sight  i>f 
each  other,  and  destined  to  encounter  only  when  one  or  the  other  shall 
see  occasion  for  a])proach  and  collision  ;  or  when  some  unseen  and  dis¬ 
turbing  impulse  shall  force  them  together ;  or  some  attractive  atliuity 
draw  them  into  the  same  line  (»f  movement.  As  yet  they  occupy  twt» 
concentric  spheres,  but  have  atmospheres,  and  are  worlds  aj)art,  and 
act  as  independently  of  each  other,  as  is  possible  for  any  two  separate 
agencies.  While  tlie  state  has  its  principles  and  sphere  of  action  well 
defined,  this  new  spiritual  power  has  no  definite  principles  of  action, 
except  for  the  time  being ;  but  it  is  ever  accommodating  itself  t(»  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  exigencies,  and  it  is  for  ever  extending  its  dominion 
and  augmenting  its  power.’ — pp.  183 — 185. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  our  American  gentleman  is 
amongst  those  persons,  to  whom  the  lessons  of  past  figes  are  just 
so  much  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  The  yearnings  of  his  soul 
are  manifestly  (notwithstanding  a  few  patriotic  protesbitions  to 
the  contrary)  for  an  open  union  of  church  and  state ;  but  this 
being  far  beyond  all  hope  of  toleration  in  his  own  country,  he 
sighs  for  what  he  considers  the  next  best  thing, — a  national  system 
of  endowments.  Now  the  United  States  for  the  most  part  are 
disposed  to  hear  patiently  neither  of  one  nor  the  other  ;  and  hence 
the  way  in  which  our  author  attempts  to  gain  their  ear,  is  by  re¬ 
presenting  the  monstrous  growth  of  religious  societies.  These, 
lie  contends,  are  at  the  present  moment,  on  the  verge  of  consti¬ 
tuting  an  imperium  in  imperio,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  reli¬ 
gious  establishment  whatsoever,  in  the  European  sense  of  that 
phrase.  Behind  such  representations  he  pushes  forward  certain 
attacks  in  a  long  series  against  the  voluntary  system  ;  which  no 
doubt  explain  a  few  respectful  compliments  to  his  work,  amongst 
those,  who  read  backwards  that  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  !  He  maintains,  that  after  ‘  the 
‘  niggardly  and  scandalous  neglect  of  his  countrymen  *  in  with¬ 
holding  the  direct  patronage  of  government  from  religion,  Ameri¬ 
can  princinles,  if  he  rightly  understands  them  (which  may  well  be 
questionea),  only  require  the  observance  of  two  rules, — ‘namely, 

‘  to  keep  religion  out  of  the  circle  of  state  authorities,  and  to  be 
‘  iint>artial  towards  all  religious  sects.*  He  asserts,  again  and 
again,  tliat  there  is  a  lack  of  courage  amongst  influential  states¬ 
men,  throughout  tlie  union ;  that  ‘  they  are  afraid  to  legislate  for 
‘  the  direct  patronage  of  reli|jion.’  It  never  occurs  to  him,  that 
the  real  hallucination  upon  tins  interesting  subject  lies  deep  in 
his  own  understanding,  or  rather,  we  must  Siiy,  in  his  U'nnt  oj 
understanding.  It  is  a  perfect  heresy  with  him,  that  religion 
prospers  most,  when  let  alone  by  the  secular  power,  to  make  its 
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own  glorious  way,  from  heart  to  heart,  and  from  shore  to  shore, — 
tJie  very  angel  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  wdngs  so  white  and 
shining,  that  no  human  hands  can  he  laid  nj)on  them,  without 
leaving  the  vestiges  of  pollution.  He  would  tain  encumber  and 
defile  the  messenger  of  mercy  with  tjolden  fetters  and  manacles ; 
as  though  the  materials  of  her  liondage  could  in  the  remotest 
degree  alleviate  the  affliction  of  being  chained  !  He  actually 
argues,  that  because  his  government  stands  aloof,  in  the  humility 
of  wisdom,  from  meddling  with  that  divine  principle  which  is 
clothed  in  the  power  of  God  to  work  out  the  conversion  of  the 
world, — that,  therefore,  ‘  tlie  great  political  axiom  of  the  age 
‘seems  to  be, — and  Christians  themselves  extensively  fall  in  with 
‘  the  cry,  or  at  least  practically  sustiiin  it, — ‘  Down  with  the 
‘  Galilean,’ — and  keep  him  down  !’ — p.  172.  VVe  need  not  feel 
surjirised  after  this,  to  find  him  preferring  the  heaviest  indictment 
against  the  American  voluntary  system  for  the  support  of  religion 
and  its  institutions. 

He  maintains,  then,  that  the  volunUiry  system  has  an  indirect 
and  reflective  tendency  to  favour  infidelity,  and  detract  largely 
from  the  influences  of  the  gospel.  According  to  him,  it  operates 
as  a  check  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  civilization.  lie  once 
more  summons  to  his  assistance  the  phantom  of  his  own  absurd 
fears,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  it  has  called  into  existence  an 
miomalous  spiritual  pow^r,  more  formidable  to  the  stiite,  than  any 
alliance  of  the  church  and  state  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
‘  Better,  far  better,'  he  says,  ‘  for  the  state  to  have  maintained  an 
‘alliance  of  any  form  with  religion, — even  after  the  obnoxious 
‘  model  (of  England), — in  order  to  secure  a  proper  control  over 
‘  it,  than  to  have  made  such  a  power  independent  of  itself,  and  to 
‘  have  sent  it  adrift  to  its  ow  n  devices,  with  a  field  open  before  it, 
‘  for  the  setting  up  of  a  rival  empire.’  Had  the  state  in  America 
consented  to  patronize  relujion  directhp  it  would  liave  barred  this 
result, — all  prospect  of  doing  which  he  now  apprehends  is  too 
late.  He  proceeds  to  aver,  that  the  voluntary  system  in  America 
has  proved  itself  altogether  inadequate  for  its  purposes ;  that  there 
is  a  loud  cry  but  little  wool ;  that  ten  or  tw  elve  millions  of  dollars, 
equivalent  to  about  two  millions,  or  two  and  a  half  of  pounds 
sterling,  form  the  whole  annual  expenditure  for  religion  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  sum  the  largest  portion  goes  in  church- 
building  ;  and  that  after  all,  the  religious  wants  of  the  country 
remain  most  imperfectly  supplied.  lie,  moreover,  announces, 
that  this  American  plan  of  supporting  religion  has  brought  about 
vast  instability  in  the  religions  world,  and  induced  a  ruinous  habit 
of  change  :  that  such  a  system  makes  the  clergy  servile,  and  the 
people  tyrannical :  that  it  j)rovides  not  for  the  poor :  that  it  tends 
to  the  multiplication  of  sects  without  end :  and  that  its  grand 
characteristic  is  mendicancy,  involving  one  of  the  w’orst  features 
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of  Romanism,  whicli  is  a  teiulency  to  the  practice  of  pious  frauds ! 
"I'hese  various  counts  in  his  declaration  are  wound  up  with  cus¬ 
tomary  professions  of  attachment  to  reli«^ious  liberty ;  as  well  as 
with  a  plentifid  sprinkling  of  such  insinuations,  as  that  a  nation 
without  God  cannot  ])rosper, — which  would  ensure  prodigious 
clapping  of  hands,  were  the  ‘  Voice  of  our  American  gentleman  ’ 
to  be  heard,  as  it  ought  to  be,  under  orange-coloured  banners  in 
Exeter  Hall. 

True  enough  it  is,  that  a  mighty  litigtition  is  about  to  take 
place,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  as  to  whether  or  no  religious  establishments  shall  be  any 
longer  tolerated.  Happy  will  be  those  prelates  translated  to 
heaven  before  the  arrival  of  this  approaching  assize.  The  locks 
of  astonished  bishops  and  archbishops  will  then  detrude  in  very 
horror,  from  their  heads,  those  mitres  about  to  melt  into  tongues 
of  fire,  from  whence  their  shape  is  supposed  to  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed.  At  that  bar,  nations,  churches,  and  religious  societies, 
will  plead  bitterly  against  an  alliance  which  has  proved  itself  a 
polymorphous  ])rodigy, — having  the  appearance  of  a  lamb,  hut 
acting  and  speaking  like  a  dragon, — trampling  upon  the  rights  of 
conscience, — spilling  the  blood  of  martyrs, — and  ejecting  from 
house  and  home  some  of  the  noblest  heralds  of  salvation,  which 
this  or  any  other  land  ever  heard,  with  their  wives  and  children 
after  them.  At  that  bar  will  history  attend  with  documents, 
which  no  cunning  can  evade,  conclusive  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  will  evidence  bo 
gathered,  full  of  groans,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  such  as  Prott^tants 
have  poured  forth  under  paj)al  persecutions ;  or  such  as  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists  knew,  for  so  many  weary  years,  through  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Laud  or  an  Elizabeth  !  At  that  bar  will 
testimony  be  taken,  touching  the  long  slumbers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  when  it  will  appear  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  for 
example,  those  who  expatiated  in  large  national  endowments  were 
friends  or  enemies  to  the  light, — whether  they  promoted  the  dit- 
fusion  of  evangelical  truth,  or  patronized  spiritual  religion  ;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cherished  secularity, — fostered 
formalism, — discountenanced  W’ bitfield  and  Wesley, — permitted 
Popery  to  swell  its  hundreds  of  thousands  into  millions, — frowned 
upon  vital  godliness,  upon  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  upon 
praver-meetiugs  and  village  evangelization,  and  chose  thinj^s 
visible  rather  than  things  invisible  for  their  ]>ortion.  Truth  will 
preside  over  that  investigation:  all  the  cardinal  virtues  will  serve 
on  the  jury ;  the  final  a})peal  will  be  to  the  volume  of  inspiration; 
and  angels  not  less  than  men  will  rejoice  over  the  verdict  !  And 
let  our  American  gentleman  rest  assured,  that  whensoever  and 
wheresoever  this  severance  between  Christ  and  Belial,  between 
the  church  and  state,  shall  ensue, — there  from  that  instant  will 
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ODiiie  to  be  introduced  in  its  stead  that  very  voluntary  system 
ii^ainst  which  he  luis  launclied  his  fulininations. 

He  diaries  it  with  favourable  tendencies  towards  infidelity,  and 
with  a  subtraction  from  the  leptimale  intluences  of  Christianity. 

Is  there  no  argument^  he  asks,  in  the  fact  that  statesmen  by  de¬ 
clining  to  establish  what  certain  persons,  and  themselves  amon^t 
the  number,  consider  the  only  true  religion,  have  ‘  solemnly 
‘adjudged  that  religion  to  be  an  invention,  a  pestilent  device,  and 
‘  its  advocates  a  troublesome  and  seditious  sect  ?’  We  reply  none 
whatever; — and  we  further  except  altogether  <agt\inst  any  such 
statement  of  the  matter.  The  most  sagacious  legislators,  living 
or  dead,  believing  that  Christianity  came  forth  from  Ciod,  that  it 
possessed  within  itself  an  inherent  spirit  of  diffusiveness,  that  its 
rounder  prohibited  its  being  ever  allied  or  married  to  the  state  in 
iuiy  one  ten  thousandth  degree, — and  also  perceiving,  that  when¬ 
ever  his  divine  inhibition  M’as  forgotten,  a  corresponding  loss  of 
purity  was  the  consequence, — perceiving,  wc  say,  all  these  things, 
— they  loved  Christianity  with  all  their  soul, — they  promoted  its 
interests  in  their  individual  capacities,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
grace  of  Ciod  enabled  them  to  live  to  his  glory, — but  they  kept 
the  clutches  and  fangs  of  secular  governments  from  presumptuous 
contact  with  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  They  judged,  and 
judged  rightly,  according  to  our  ap]>rehensions  of  the  case,  that 
the  w’ea})ons  of  spiritual  w^arfare  could  never  be  carnal  ones,  even 
if  the  apostle  liad  not  removed  all  conceivable  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  They  thought  infidelity  gained  and  Christianity  lost,  in 
proportion  to  the  disobedience  manifested  towards  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  C'hrist.  H«ad  our  divine  Master  said,  ‘  My  kingdom  is  of 
‘  this  W'orld;* — had  he  said  to  Peter,  ‘  Feed  my  sheep  — had 
he  said,  ‘  I'ake  a  purse  well  lined  from  national  patronage  and 
‘  endow  ments, — provide  plenty,  or  at  least  a  competence  of  gold 
‘  and  silver  in  your  purses,'  the  American  volunUiry  system  w’onld 
have  deserved,  w  hat  it  cannot  now'  be  said  to  merit,  the  anathemas 
of  the  American  gentleman.  We  must  also  condemn  him  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  by  a  reference  to  the  first  extract  made  in  this 
\rticle,  from  his  pages, — ‘  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  '<)f 
*  God  to  hearken  unto  him  more  than  to  CJod,  let  himself  judge  !* 
He  charges  the  system  wdth  operating  as  a  check  to  Christian 
civilization.  Yet  this  same  voice  assures  ns  in  a  dozen  other 
places,  that  ‘  no  sentiment  is  so  potent  in  its  influence  on  the 
‘  character  of  man,  as  his  religious  belief,’ — that  in  no  country 
under  the  sun  is  there  so  much  of  this  religious  belief  as  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  working  out  moreover  the  most  philanthropic  purposes, — 
and  yet  it  is  in  this  very  region  that  the  voluntary  system  j)re- 
vails  !  There  is  no  state-patronage  of  religion,  and  yet  the 
United  States  contain  a  people  so  civilized  and  so  religious,  that 
‘  they  go  not  to  their  task  of  legislation  without  prayer ;  the 
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‘spires  of  whose  churches  are  everywhere  pointing  to  heaven, 
‘and  their  bells  inviting  to  acts  of  devotion  ;  who  to  no  inconsi- 
‘  derable  extent  make  religion  the  great  business  of  life  ;  the  fame 
‘  and  fruits  of  whose  religious  zeal  have  covered  the  land,  and 
‘  gone  far  over  the  world  !* — p.  158.  Verily,  the  voice  of  the 
American  gentleman  must  be  bilinqual;  or  else  words  have  a  very 
different  signification  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  which  thev 
possess  on  ours. 

He  charges  voluntaryism  with  having  raised  up  religious 
societies  into  an  anomalous  and  spiritual  power,  most  formidable, 
becjiuse  irresponsible.  Now  there  is  some  hope,  or  at  least  a 
spice  of  usefulness,  in  arguing  against  a  real  argument ;  but  to 
draw  our  swords  against  a  shadow  always  disheartens  us : 


Dat  sine  mente  sonum  :  gressusque  etfingit  euntis  ; 

IMorte  ohita  qualcs  fama  est  volitare  figuras, 

Aut  quo;  sopitos  deludunt  sumnia  sensus  ! 

How  can  religious  societies  be  imagined  irresponsible,  when  they 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions,  collected 
from  persons,  who  themselves  are  members  of  the  general  com¬ 
monwealth,  who  demand  accounts  from  their  officers  every  year, 
and  who  also  elect  those  officers  annually  ?  The  officials  of  these 
societies  are  sufficiently  responsible  at  all  events  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents;  those  constituents,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  the  iden¬ 
tical  individuals  to  whom  the  authorities  of  each  sUite,  or  of  the 
great  Federal  Republic  collectively,  are  also  responsible,  from  the 
i^resident  at  Washington  down  to  the  humblest  constable  in  a 
township  !  Religious  societies  cannot  long  exist  w  here  there  is 
no  religion  ;  but  an  establishment  may  do  this,  and  pull  the  state 
by  the  beard  into  the  bargain.  If  the  American  gentleman  will 
but  be  gooil  enough  to  listen  to  his  own  Voice,  without  turning 
to  stiirt  at  the  ghost  whom  he  always  fancies  looking  over  his  left 
shoulder,  he  will  at  Iciist  need  no  further  answer  from  us  to  this 
idle  and  frivolous  accusation. 

‘lie  charges  the  voluntiiry  system  with  being  inadequate  to  its 
avowed  purpose  of  diffusing  religion  through  the  land.  Rut  no 
human  machinery  is  faultless.  The  real  question  before  the 
world  is  tins  — namely,  which  answers  best  for  that  object;  which 
is  most  conformable  to  the  will  and  mind  of  the  Almighty  Foun¬ 
der  of  Christianity  ?  That  no  more  than  JC2, 500,000  j)er  annum 
is  raised  for  religious  purposes,  we  must  confess  ourselves  slow  to 
believe  ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  not,  the  sUitements  made  by 
our  author,  as  U)  the  flourishing  aspect  of  genuine  godliness  in  his 
ow’ii  country,  fill  us  with  satisfaction.  The  very  craving  after 
more  instructors,  more  Ribles,  more  churches,  more  schools,  more 
means  for  cultivating  inward  graces,  are  under  the  circumstances 
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whicii  he  has  described,  only  so  many  hopefid  sio^ns  of  the  times. 
Upon  his  own  showing,  there  are  returns  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  1 1000  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  nearly  one  to  a  thousand 
throughout  the  populiition.  His  own  Episc<H)alian  section  of  the 
community  he  describes  as  most  flourishing ;  and  Ciod  be  praised 
that  it  is  so.  He  informs  us  also,  that  they  arc  genenilly  all 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  religious  state  estid)lisliments ;  and 
whilst  we  add,  may  God  be  praised  for  this  also, — let  our  Kpiseo- 
|udian  friends  in  this  country  take  counige  and  be  thankful.  I'lie 
voice  of  history  lets  us  know  that  spiritual  religion  did  iu)t  flourish 
in  America  under  a  system  of  government  patronage  :  the  X’oiee 
of  the  Americiui  gentleman  ileclares  (to  be  sure  with  no  little 
felicitous  inconsistency  towards  his  assertions  elsewhere),  that  now' 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  have  become  ‘  peculiarly  open  to  tlie 
‘  claims  of  religion  ;*  and  that  the  latter  is  the  ‘  most  stirring  power 
‘in  operation  ;*—p.  1)1,  as  also  in  other  passages. 

Hut  he  charges  the  American  system  under  which,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  this  spiritual  improvement  has  taken  place,  with 
liaving  engendered  instability,— habits  of  change, —a  servile 
clergy, — a  tyrannical  people, — a  forgetfulness  of  the  poor, — a 
multiplication  of  sects, — mendiciuicy  and  pious  frauds!  What  a 
black  catalogue  of  hypothetical  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Now  it 
Is  not  pretended  that  voluntiryism  can  ever  of  itself  alter  the 
lieart  of  man,  which  is  unstable  as  water,  and  changeful  as  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Yet  w’c  contend,  that  it  is  more  favoural)lc  to 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  tlirough  whom 
alone  the  fickleness  of  nature  can  be  cxchang(‘d  for  the  stedfast- 
ness  of  faith,  than  the  oj)posite  plan  of  government  patronage. 
The  latter,  disguise  it  as  we  will,  is  a  ‘  lading  of  the  church  with 
‘thick  clay,* — a  commingling  of  matters  which  ought  always  to 
be  kept  asunder.  Hence  no  blessing  ever  goes  with  an  establish¬ 
ment,  even  as  to  the  mere  jirevention  of  changefidness,  except, 
indeed,  where  nominal  Christianity  has  fallen  into  a  state  beyond 
change;  \vc  mean  spiritual  death!  In  Sw'eden  the  extinguisher 
of  stiitc-patronage  has  certainly  produced  the  o|)posi(c  of  ‘  insta- 
‘  bility,*  by  just  putting  out  the  light  and  life  of  the  gospel  alto¬ 
gether.  In  England,  where  both  yet  flourish,  the  most  extreme 
amount  of  insUibilitv  is  found  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment. 
Take  the  bench  of  bishops, — select  any  cathedral  chapter, — run 
over  the  parishes  of  any  single  diocese,  and  what  a  motley  set  of 
consciences  and  creeds  do  bands  adorn  and  surplices  cover,  'rids 
is  not  the  fault,  nor  the  attribute  of  Episcopacy ;  but  it  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  on  this  side 
spiritual  petrifaction.  Habits  of  change  too!  wliy  what  fountain 
is  more  rife  and  overflowing,  in  the  formation  of  such  habits,  than 
an  oppressive  establishment,  wherein  pious  souls,  so  soon  ns 
operated  upon  by  the  Holy  l^iraclete,  discover  tliat  the  cords  of 
VOL.  V.  3  a 
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subscription  are  too  ti|:i;lit ;  and  so  they  feel  bound  to  forsake  tlie 
university,  or  surrender  their  preferment.  Wherever  evanjrelical 
truth  is  diifused  in  a  ehurcli,  shackled  like  a  beautiful  captive  to 
the  beliests  of  a  despot,  see  how  her  tears  fall,  and  hark  how  her 
chains  clank,  simply  because  she  si^hs  for  the  free  air  and  full 
freedom  of  the  ^osj)el.  Then  ensue  strutJ:o;les  to  ^et  loose, — 
some  successful,  some  fruitless,  some  most  injurious  to  both  mind 
and  spirit.  Whence  have  emerijjed  nine-tenths  of  the  fanatics 
who  followed  Irvinti;,  or  Joanna  JSouthcot,  or  Emanuel  Sweden- 
hour^?  But  servile  clergy  and  tyrannical  people  are  declared  to 
be  amon^  the  fruits  of  voluntaryism.  Plenty  of  both  are  to  ho 
met  with  beyond  a  (piestion,  throuo^hout  Christendom,  simply  be¬ 
cause  our  race  is  a  fallen  one.  Slavish  minds  will  be  sliivi>li 
every-where  ;  and  despotic  ones  will  also  be  dcsj)otic.  J'he  (pies¬ 
tion  au^ain  recurs,  exactly  as  before, — which  system  jwoduces  the 
largest  amount  of  ^ood  with  the  least  alloy  of  evil, — takiiii^  into 
our  calculation  the  innnmerable  infirmities  of  jioor  human  nature 
on  both  sides  ?  W  e  much  doubt  whether  the  term  servile^  when 
applied  to  ])astors  exercising  their  vocation  under  the  voluntary 
system,  means  any  thini^  more  in  the  mouths  of  votaries  to 
patronaii^c,  than  a  dread  of  making  ministers  fairly  responsible  to 
their  congregations.  In  a  primary  sense,  preachers  arc  account¬ 
able  to  the  (treat  Shepherd  alone  for  the  doctrines  they  deliver; 
whilst  in  another,  they  must  also  feel  responsible,  in  the  sense  at 
least  of  becominj]^  acceptable,  to  their  people,  that  they  may  secure 
their  efficiency  and  nsefnliu'ss.  But  on  which  side,  we  would 
Jisk,  are  the  chances  of  servility  in  pastors, — as  to  their  dependence 
upon  patrons,  or  on  the  members  of  tbeir  churcbes  ?  Wbat  are 
the  precedents  supplied  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  Ministers 
and  their  Hocks  have  a  reflex  influence  upon  each  otlier.  Where 
the  former  are  faithful,  depend  upon  it  in  the  immense  majority  ot 
instances,  they  are  not  the  less  acceptable  on  that  account ;  and 
we  must  add,  that  the  cases  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  scat-holders 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  general  rule,  like  matrimonial 
(piarrels,  with  abundance  of  faults  on  both  sides.  Even  where  a 
minister  possesses  little  moral  courau^e  to  mai^nify  his  sacred 
office,  far  less  injury  accrues  to  society,  or  the  church  ot  (iod, 
from  his  bowing  rather  too  low  before  a  conii^re^ation,  who  can 
dismiss  him  at  a  (piarter’s  notice,  than  from  his  crinji^inii^  before 
some  single  patron,  through  whose  nomination  he  obtains  a  j>as- 
torate  for  life.  J'he  misery  to  the  individual  minister  we  admit 
to  be  greater,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  we  regret  that 
it  should  be  so :  yet  the  Jid vantages  to  the  greater  number  con¬ 
stitute  the  point  which  we  think  should  be  always  kept  before  the 
mind  of  a  candid  observer.  As  to  forgetfulness  of  the  poor,  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  sects,  mendicancy,  and  pious  frauds,  it  would  be  to 
beat  the  beaten  and  re-slay  the  slain,  to  say  another  word  upon 
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siu'li  subjects,  'riie  voluntary  uud  compulsory  systems  are  liere 
within  the  investigation  of  millions;  and  were  the  \'oice  of  the 
American  a^entlcinan  a  truthful  oracle,  we  should  never  have  had 
to  listen  to  insinuations  less  creditable  to  those  who  utter,  than  to 
those  who  hear  or  n'ad  them.  Our  space  also  warns  us  that  wc 
must  hasten  forward. 

For  not  oidy  does  our  author  dislike  religious  societies  because 
they  have  fostered  the  voluntary  system, — whilst  figain  that  sys¬ 
tem  originated,  according  to  him,  the  necessity  for  religious  asso¬ 
ciations  ; — but  further,  the  gravamen  of  his  grief  is  yet  to  be  un¬ 
folded.  It  after  all  aj>pears,  that  the  main  ground  of  his  (piarrel 
w  ith  both  is,  that  they  have  produced  a  mischief  far  more  porten¬ 
tous  than  themselves, — namely  the  voluntary  combinations  for 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States!  He  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  : 

‘  In  this  state  of  things  a  ]iopiilar  nioveuient  has  been  made  under  a 
wide-spread  excitement  on  the  subject  to  abolish  American  slavery  ; 
and  an  organized  power  has  arisen  under  the  name  i»f  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  has  taken  this  business  in  hand,  with  an 
apparatus  and  force  of  no  mean  consideration.* — p.  1 19. 

‘  Their  success  will  involve  the  stability,  not  to  say  the  existence  of 
the  American  governmeiit.  For  both  these  powers  cannot  occupy  the 
same  field  as  victors.  The  American  abolitionists  must  trample 
on  the  constitution,  and  wade  through  the  carnage  of  a  civil  war, 
before  they  can  triumpli.  If  it  were  a  mere  conflict  of  opinion,  that 
were  a  different  thing  :  but  it  is  a  body  politic  against  a  body  politic, — 
a  faction  under  the  organization  of  a  state  macliincri/  against  the  state. 
All  truce,  therefore,  is  necessarily  suspended,  till  the  strife  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  hostile  parties. 
Henceforth  nolhinii  can  be  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  till  this  w'arfare  is  ended.  The  South  has  biH-m  compelled 
in  self-defence,  to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery  afresh,  and  to  hold  on  to 
their  political  rights  w'ith  a  stronger  liand.  And  the  day  can  liardly 
he  remote,  when  they  might  be  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
claim  on  the  general  government  for  protection  and  redress.  The 
cause  of  these  disturbances  of  the  public  peace  must  be  impiired  into, 
and  the  character  of  the  agency  scrutinized.  And  when  it  shall  be 
found,  that  it  is  an  unconstitutional,  illegal,  organization, — as  doubt- 
less  it  is, — that  it  is  organized  sedition  in  the  republic, — then  a  col¬ 
lision  between  it  and  the  government  cannot  be  long  delayed.* 

— pp.  1‘2(>,  127. 

Our  observant  readers  w  ill  here  see  over  again  all  the  disgust¬ 
ful  cant,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  which  disfigured  our  ow'ii  W  est 
Indian  eoutroversy,  as  to  rights  of  masters  and  owners  in  flesh  and 
blood,  —  «is  to  the  stoppage  of  the  amelioration  in  the  condition  <>f 
negroes, — as  to  its  ‘many  features  of  resemblance  to  the  patri- 
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‘arclial  system  of  ancient  days.* — p.  138:  as  to  the  amiahility  and 
humanity  of  planters,  the  arcadian  life  of  their  bondsmen,  and  the 
sedition  of  tliose  who  are  disposed  to  assert  the  real  rii^lits  of 
mankind  on  their  belialf.  Now,  hearing  in  mind  the  voice  of  the 
Americtin  gentleman,  already  (pioted,  that  ‘  thrones  above  look 
‘down  on  thrones  below,’ — that  the  Christian,  though  bound  to 
respect  human  government,  ‘owes  a  higher  allegiance  to  heaven,* 
— that  while  ‘human  authority  cannot  interfere  with  conscience,* 
as  it  nevertheless  does  upon  all  compulsory  systems,  still  less  can 
it  affect  ‘  the  value  of  those  claims  which  ought  to  secure  for  every 
‘man  the  control  of  his  own  destiny,* — p.  113;  we  say,  hearing 
all  these  things  in  mind,  our  indignation  is  extreme  to  be  told, 
that  ‘it  is  better  to  be  a  slave  in  America  than  a  freeman  in 
‘  Africa,’ — that  the  paupers  of  Kurope  are  worse  off  in  this  world 
than  scourged,  and  over-worked,  and  captive  negroes,—  and  that 
the  abolitionists  arc  madmen,  fanatics,  insurrectionists,  hypocrites, 
and  slanderers.  We  ask  the  American  gentleman,  upon  his  con¬ 
science,  whether  that  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  gloss  over,  is  or  is  not  agreeable  to  the  word  and 
will  of  Ciod  ?  and  then,  as  before,  to  condemn  him  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  we  further  ask  ‘  Whether  it  be  right  to  hearken  unto  him 
‘  rather  than  unto  God  Ilis  countrymen  retJiin  in  slavery  at 
the  present  hour  near  three  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
whose  rights,  he  must  pardon  us  for  saying,  are  as  inherent  as  his 
own, — having  emanated  from  the  same  Almighty  hand, — being 
written  in  letters  of  light  and  love  uj)on  the  whole  framework  of 
nature, — shining  as  they  do  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
volume  of  revelation, — and  in  one  word,  being  secured  to  the 
Africans  as  ours  are  to  ourselves,  by  the  same  original,  j)rimitive, 
and  indisputable  grant  from  heaven,  which  forms  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  globe  !  The  sum  total  of  all  evidence  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  this,  that  in  the  in  ginning  God  created  man  in  his  oirn  like¬ 
ness  ;  male  and female  cieatcd  he  them  ;  free  agents  in  thought,  in 
word,  in  deed  ;  and  while  the  patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensa¬ 
tions,  which  seemed  to  connive  at  a  species  of  mitigated  thraldom, 
are  passed  over  and  gone,  we  are  ready  to  appeal  to  the  gospel, 
a  nobler  promulgation  than  even  the  American  Declaration  ol 
Independence,  with  which,  however,  the  anti-abolitionists  are 
grossly  inconsistent ;  we  feel  bound  to  aver,  that  Christianity 
came  down  from  heaven,  to  give  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  arc  bound, — to  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  off  all  faces, — to  break  in  pieces  the  manacles  of 
tyranny  and  despotism, — to  set  np  the  kingdom  of  the  Hedeemer 
as  one  of  holy  freedom, — and  to  extend  to  the  whole  human 
family,  without  distinction  of  clime  or  colour,  that  union  of  har¬ 
monious  love,  which  is  ultimately  to  connect  the  most  distant 
regions,  from  Nova  Zembla  or  Labrador  down  to  New  Zealand, 
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witli  the  throne  of  their  Creator  and  Saviour !  What  sight  can 
be  more  lamentable  than  to  behold  American  Christians  taking 
up  positions  in  the  very  teeth  of  justice  and  religion  ?  The 
American  gentleman  calumniates  those  who  are  lifting  up  voices 
far  more  potent  than  that  of  the  present  volume,  against  an  enor¬ 
mous  national  abomination,  lie  invokes  jurisprudence  to  his 
assistance :  but  even  uj)on  this  ground,  lower  as  it  is  than  the 
platform  of  Christianity,  the  case  may  be  argued  out  against  him. 
\Vhat  is  the  origin  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  acconling  to  the 
civilians?  Justinian  says,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Institutes, 
‘Mervi  aut  fiunt,  aut  nascuntur :  fiunt  jure  gentium,  aut  jure 
‘  civili ;  nascuntur  ex  ancillis  nostris.’ — lib  1.  3,  1.  There  are, 
then,  three  origins  here  recognized  of  slavery; — the  law  of 
nations ;  tlie  civil  law  ;  and  a  descent  from  servile  parents :  and 
the  last  of  these  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  legality  of  the 
other  two.  lint  were  the  negroes  in  America  prisoners  tidvon 
alive,  in  an  invasive  war  undertaken  on  their  part,  whereby  some 
have  supposed,  that  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  they  might 
become  lawful  captives ;  the  loss  of  liberty  being  considered  as  a 
merciful  substitution  for  the  loss  of  life?  Or  are  they  held  in 
bondage  by  the  civil  law,  involving  the  principles  of  a  just  bar¬ 
gain,  wherein  they,  or  their  ancestors,  sold  themselves  into  slavery 
for  a  valuable  consideration  ?  To  what  other  title  can  the  present 
slave-holders  trace  np  their  horrible  property  than  to  the  slave- 
trade,  now  happily  denounced  as  piracy  ?  Are  state-governments, 
then,  through  their  peculiar  position  with  regard  to  the  grand 
Federal  Republic,  to  over-ride  the  laws  of  Cod  and  the  rights  of 
man,  in  a  country  calling  itself  the  freest  in  the  world, — and  yet 
those  who  form  and  su|)port  societies  for  annihilating  the  mam¬ 
moth  monster  are  to  be  branded  with  o|>probious  epithets,  or  to 
be  sneered  down,  were  that  possible,  as  favourers  of  outrage  and 
sedition  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however  humiliating  it  may  seem  to 
the  American  gentleman  and  his  compatriots,  that  with  regard  to 
this  hideous  question,  the  United  States  arc  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Brazilian  empire  !  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  nioutli  of 
the  Susqiiehannah  across  to  the  springs  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
^lississippi,  and  then  down  from  the  last  to  the  Gulf  ol  ^lexico, 
we  shall  embrace  rather  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  llnion, 
and  no  less  than  768,868  square  miles  of  territory.  And  when 
we  remember  that  Cuba  is  not  far  distant,  that  moreover  the  v.'ist 
and  contiguous  continent  of  South  America,  from  the  Maranon  to 
the  La  Plata,  is  still  darkened  with  an  enslaved  poj>ulation  more 
numerous  than  its  enfranchised  one, — the  entire  regions  of  slavery 
will  then  stand  out  as  a  full  quarter  of  the  civilized  and  inhabited 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  more  than  erpial  in  its  geographical 
superlieies  to  the  old  Homan  world  at  its  widest  extent.  In  these 
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Immense  countries,  New  Orleans  and  Uio  Janeiro  pjlitter  as  the 
gay  capitals  where  thraldom  reigns  and  revels,  like  the  Sodom  and 
Ciomorrah  of  their  age,  amidst  six  millions  of  bondsmen!  For 
these  unhappy  beings,  after  making  whatever  allowances  the 
American  gentleman  would  have  us  make,  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  Hows  not!  In  the  fatness  of  the  olive, — in  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  cane, — in  the  luxuriance  of  the  rice-grounds  and  corn¬ 
fields, — in  the  citron,  the  orange,  the  mango,  the  guava,  the  tam¬ 
arind,  the  grape,  the  fig,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  j)omegranate, 
although  all  cultivated  by  their  care,  yet  in  none  of  them  have 
they  any  rightful  or  indefeisible  portion  :  and  while  the  hand  of  pro¬ 
vidence  around  tlicm  is  literally  bursting  with  abundance;  whilst,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  all  nature  reels  in  the  inebriety 
of  its  productiveness ; — their  lot  is  labour  alone, — not  the  whole¬ 
some  appointment  of  God,  but  the  results  of  the  lash  and  the 
driver ;  their  bondage  seems  set  in  irremediable  darkness,  or  if 
enlightened  at  all,  it  is  only  with  the  phosphoric  glare  of  its  own 
teeming  and  terrible  putrescence  !  Such  is  the  system  against 
which  the  American  abolitionists  have  declared  a  constitutional 
but  an  undying  war.  rhey  conceive  that  there  is  a  higher  court 
of  appeal  than  any  state  jurisdictions  or  supreme  judiciaries :  nor 
will  they  be  charmed  away  from  their  holy  and  patriotic  purpose 
by  such  representations  as  the  following : 

‘  The  master  of  slaves  in  America  sustains  the  threefold  character  of 
a  lord,  a  patriarch,  and  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  ;  the  latter  of 
which  hinds  him  to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  two  first.  It  is  true,  that  the  members  of  the  commonwealth 
have  the  same,  or  a  like  interest  in  slavery,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  so  conscientious  in  securing  the  recognized  rights  of  the 
slave,  as  tlnise  of  the  masters.  Nevertheless,  the  considerations  of  hu¬ 
manity  ])revail  ;  the  law  is  humane;  every  mend)er  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  watches  every  other,  ami  the  authorities  supervise  the  whole, 
according  ti>  tlie  demands  of  public  o})inion  ;  and  this  opinion  is  formed, 
not  alone  by  the  higher  virtues  of  the  slave-holding  community,  but  by 
an  unavoidable  respect  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  mankind.’ 

— pp.  13d,  139. 

^^  ith  regard  to  the  humane  latvs  of  the  slave  states,  wc  appeal, 
without  fear  of  eontradiction,  to  the  eodes  of  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  the  Garolinas.  With  regard  to  the  ‘  higher  virtues  of  the 
‘slave-holding  eommunity,’  the  decencies  ot  language  would  be 
violated,  were  we,  or  any  other  persons,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
an  unvarnished  disclosure  of  the  truth.  The  contagion  of  slavery 
spreads,  as  is  well  known,  like  a  moral  cancer,  ^ien  who  would 
under  other  circumstances  be  comparatively  pure  and  amiable, 
find  themselves  utterly  powerless  to  avert  the  deterioration  ol 
ing  which  it  produces.  T  he  entire  system  being  one  of  unmiti- 
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^ated  evil,  tlie  friends  of  abolition  have  resolved  to  proceed. 
They  have  natural  law,  or  the  jus  gentium^  as  civilians  term  it, 
on  their  side ;  and  what  is  infinitely  more  importiint,  God  is  with 
them.  As  to  the  latter,  they  have  nothinir  to  do  but  to  obey  tliat 
divine  Ikdn^,  whose  word  declares  alike  of  the  ne^ro  as  of  the 
white  man,  ‘  Did  not  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him 
‘also;  and  did  not  One  fashion  us  in  the  womb?’ — Job  xxxi.  15. 

‘  Hiive  w’e  not  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not  one  GikI  created  us  ? 

‘  "\\’hy  do  we  deal  treacherously,  every  man  against  his  brother 
— Malachi  ii.  tO.  As  to  the  former,  or  natural  Iaw%  they  may 
rest  satisfied,  that  its  foundation  and  essence  must  be  general 
utility  as  identified  with  eepiity.  Cicero  lias  settled  this  point  for 
us,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  names.  The  free  or  non-slave- hold¬ 
ing  states  may  remember,  that  they  have  beyond  a  doubt  the 
rights  of  vicinage,  wdierewith  to  meet  those  jurisconsults,  who 
liohl  fast  by  the  sanguinary  letter  of  state-rights,  as  being  free 
from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general  congress.  Slavery 
being  proved  a  nuisance,  a  malum  per  se^  the  (question  comes  un¬ 
der  the  head  J)e  uunciatione  alicni  opvris  in  the  Frietorian  law. 
l  icini  vicinorum  facta  preesumuntur  scire,  is  an  axiom  bearing 
upon  the  point :  and  by  those  analogies,  which  forbid  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  whatever  may  destroy  or  injure  the  property  of 
neighbours,  the  abolitionists  are  bound  to  bring  about,  as  they 
best  can,  the  abatement  of  a  system,  not  merely  fatal  to  public 
and  private  morals,  but  one  which  bids  fair  to  compromise  the 
political  safety  of  the  whole  country.  Not  having  room  to  go 
further  into  the  question,  w’c  shall  now  merely  content  ourselves 
wdth  transcribing  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  our  American  gentle¬ 
man,  and  all  persons  disposed  to  listen  to  his  Voice,  these  noto¬ 
rious  w'ords  from  that  instrument  which  enfranchised  the  United 
States  :  ‘  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men 
‘  are  created  equal ;  that  they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
‘certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
‘  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  go- 
‘  vernments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powders 
‘  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any  govern- 
‘  merit  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
‘  people  to  alter  and  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
‘  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
‘powx^rs  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
‘  their  safety  and  happiness.’  There  is  no  exception  in  this  me¬ 
morable  document  against  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  stranger, 
the  negro,  or  the  Indian.  Fiat  justitia  ruat  ccelum  ! 


Art.  III.  A  Narr(flirc  of  the  Creek  I\fission  ;  or  Strtren  Years  in 
Mfitta  and  (treecc:  includiiaj  Tours  in  the  Pvijjutnnesus^  in  t/a: 
.E^tau  and  Ionian  Isles  ;  with  l*'>tnarks  on  the  I\etii;ioiis  Opinhms^ 
Moral  State,  S<wial  Habits,  Polities,  Language,  History,  and  La. 
zarettos  of  Malta  and  Hreeee,  Jly  the  Hev.  S.  S.  Wilson,  IMeiiu 
her  of  the  LiliTiirv  Society  of  Atliens.  London:  John  Snow.  IIUI). 
Pj).  51)0. 

YY^K  know  not  how  far  our  readers  may  sympathize  with  us, 
hut  we  are  free  to  acknowlediije  that  the  title  of  this  hook 
e.xcited  our  deepest  interest,  and  led  us  to  anticipate  no  ordinary 
o;ratitieation  in  its  perusal.  There  are  a  thousand  associations 
connected  with  C recce,  each  one  of  which  woidd  he  sutlieient  to 
fix  an  attentive  eye  on  the  details  of  such  a  volume.  The  classic¬ 
al  recollections  of  youth  come  in  aid  of  the  maturer  and  more 
edifyiiit^  studies  of  manhood,  to  awaken  a  peculiarly  vivid  and 
freshened  feeling  of  delight  in  every  thing  which  pertains  to 
this 

‘  Lund  of  the  D:ird,  the  Warrior,  and  the  Sage.’ 

'The  past  and  the  present  form  such  perfect  contrasts;  the  lustre 
of  ancient  renown  has  been  so  awfully  eclipsed ;  the  people,  once 
so  proud,  enterprizing,  and  illustrious,  have  sunk  so  low — their 
ancient  patriotism  and  love  of  liherty,  exchanged  for  the  vices  of 
a  servile  class  and  the  fear  of  foreign  desjiots;  that  their  history 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  melaneholy  records  which  the  hand  of 
time  has  traced.  The  land  of  Homer,  of  Plato,  and  of  Demos¬ 
thenes;  the  chosen  seat  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  eloipience, 
where  the  human  intellect  achieved  some  of  itsmiglitiest  triumphs, 
and  the  liasis  of  science  was  laid,  has  exhibited  for  ages  the  de¬ 
grading  iidluencc  of  the  ^Moslem  rule.  Before  the  influence  of 
the  Crescent  literature  has  waned,  and  every  manly  virtue  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  llapj)ily,  however,  the  horizon  of  Greece  has  recently 
brightened;  the  light  of  morning  has  dawned  upon  her  sons;  and 
it  remains  to  he  seen  wdietlier  lier  modern  history  shall  tvitness 
her  return  to  political  existence,  instructed  by  the  long  night  of 
travail  througli  which  she  has  passed.  We  are  not  without  hope, 
and  the  volume  before  us  has  contributed  to  strengthen  it.  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  a  resident  in  Greece  for  some  years,  possessed  op})or- 
tunities  of  observing  the  condition  and  character  of  itii  inhabitants 
enjoyed  by  very  few  Englishmen,  while  the  missionary  nature  of 
his  occupations  preserved  him  from  the  party  feuds  which  mislead 
the  judgment  of  many  upright  men.  I'he  following  extract 
from  his  preface  will  suflicicntly  bespeak  the  confidence  of  the 
reader. 
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‘  The  followinj;  pujjes  contain  a  caiulenscd  and  careful  summary 

information,  gathered  during  a  sojourn  of  sixteen  years  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean. 

‘  To  previous  travellers  the  author  owes  hut  few  obligations.  A 
tolerable  kiunvledge  of  the  languages  of  those  for  whom  he  has  laUtured, 
jirepared  him  for  a  free  and  daily  interchange  t»f  thought  with  them  ; 
the  results  of  many  of  the  details  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sup¬ 
ply.  Nor  has  this  information  l)een  gathered  in  one  h»cality,  but  by 
very  extensive  observation,  by  residence  in  the  bosom  of  Greek  fami¬ 
lies,  and  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  bold  military  leaders  of  the 
(ireek  revcdntion.  !^Iany  a  night  has  he  slept  with  the  half-savage 
Kiimeliots,  and  Spartans,  and  Peloponnesians,  all  bristling  in  arms. 
In  such  society,  as  well  as  in  company  with  Chevalier  Colegno,  Count 
Gamba,  Count  Palma,  and  other  public  men,  his  tours  have  lH*en 
made.  At  Athens,  Corinth,  Eleusis,  Daphne,  Tyrins,  Megara,  Naii- 
plia,  the  plain  of  Argos,  some  islands  of  the  Algean,  with  numenms 
other  towns  and  villages  of  the  classic  land,  the  subsecpient  sheets  will 
show  that  the  author  has  not  been  an  unobservant  s])ectator.’ 

— Preface,  pp.  v.  vi. 

Mr.  Wilson  sailed  from  Gravesend  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1818,  and 
arrived  at  IMalta  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  following  month. 
Here  he  was  located  for  some  time,  familiarising  himself  with  the 
language  of  modern  Greece,  and  learning  the  habits  and  wants  of 
the  ])eople  for  whom  he  was  to  labor.  T  he  position  of  Malta  is 
hijrl  ily  favorable  to  its  being  made  a  centre  missionary  station. 

‘  The  island  is  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  nations,  where  the 
‘  beast  and  the  false  prophet  wanton  at  ease.  To  the  north  He 
‘  Sicily,  Sardinia,  C^orsica;  to  the  eiist  are  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria, 

‘  and  the  nations  beyond  ;  while  on  the  south  and  south-west  lies 
‘  the  bleak  strand  of  Barbary.  These  lands  loudly  solicit  the 
‘  efforts  of  the  C^hristian  ])hilanthro})ist ;  and  all  of  them  lie  wdthin 
‘  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Malta.’  The  first  eleven  chapters  of  the 
volume,  extending  to  18(5  pages,  are  devoted  to  Malta,  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  natural  and  poli¬ 
tical  history  of  the  island,  the  prevalence  of  papal  superstition, 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  Mission  located  there,  and  the  chequered 
scenes  which  have  marked  its  progress.  Into  some  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  we  think  Mr.  \\  ilson  has  entered  too  largely ;  they  occui)y 
a  disproportionate  space  in  his  volume,  and  detain  the  reaoer 
from  the  narrative  in  which  he  is  most  deeply  interested.  In  the 
event  of  a  second  edition  we  advise  a  severe  revision  of  these 
chapters,  and  such  a  condensation  of  their  materials  as  shall 
bring  them  into  a  much  narrower  compass.  The  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  was  the  first  to  occupy  Malta  as  a  missionary 
station.  This  occurred  in  1809,  when  a  young  German  of  the 
name  of  Weisenger  was  located  there  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
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Mmlerii  Greek  and  Italian.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1812,  by  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  who  tianslated  and  circulated  several  excellent  b(H>ks 
adapted  to  diffuse  a  correct  knowlcdjro  of  divine  truth.  Some  of 
these  works  found  their  way  into  the  very  strong-holds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  the  happiest  eft'ects  followed.  Mr.  Wilson 
tells  us, 

‘  To  Tunis  and  other  adjacent  places,  IMr.  B.  transmitted  such  holy 
Ixmks  as  were  at  his  command ;  and,  ere  he  died,  he  had  the  pleasure 
to  learn  that,  as  the  result  of  the  gift  of  two  (ireek  Testaments  to  a 
convert  in  Peloponnesus,  the  joyful  monks  rang  the  bells,  and  j)er- 
formed  to  his  memory  some  unusual  religious  formalities.  To  a  mis¬ 
sionary  it  is  a  cheering  circumstance,  that  the  Greek  church  is  most 
friendly  to  the  inspired  oracles.  This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  to  the  west  of  the  high  value  set  by  that  people  on  the  word  of 
(jiod.  The  unhappy  emissaries  of  Italy  had  done  all  in  their  power, 
perha])s,  to  eradicate  this  sentiment ;  but  the  tens  of  thousands  of  co- 
])ies  since  then  sold  and  giv'eii  in  numerous  parts  of  (Jreece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  form  a  s])lendid  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  a  fallen  church  cannot 
realize  all  the  evil  she  may  wish.^ — pp.  ()3,  (i4. 


IMr.  Bloomfield  was  not  permitted  long  to  occupy  this  interest¬ 
ing  field  of  labor.  A  pulmonary  disease  terminated  his  life  on 
the  Gth  of  July,  1813;  but  the  same  providence  which  removed 
him  from  the  church  on  earth  to  that  in  heaven,  provided  a  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  person  of  IMr.  Lowndes,  who  arrived  at  Malta  in 
October,  18l().  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  then  governor, 
with  whom  !Mr.  Lowndes  had  an  early  interview. 


‘  ‘  Well,’  said  this  able  and  singular  man,  ^  so  you  are  going  to  the 
Greeks,  eh?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘You’ll  find  them  a  set  devils.' 

‘  Would  your  excellency  favour  me  with  a  government-house  during 
my  stay  in  Malta, — one  fit  for  residence,  yet  large  enough  for  divine 
service?’  ‘  You  shall  have  one.'  This  is  almost  all  I  recollect  of  this 
interview,  at  which  (►f  course  I  was  not  present.  Sir  Thomas’  kind 
promise  was  forthwith  fulfilled.  In  the  celebrated  and  splendid  Au- 
berge  de  Castile,  once  the  abode  of  the  proud  Spanish  knights,  but 
now  serving  ns  quarters  for  British  officers,  standing  at  the  upper  end 
of  Stiada  San  Paolo,  or  St.  Paul's-street,  in  the  city  of  \bdletta,  IMr. 
L.  was  kindly  permitted  to  reside,  and  in  that  noble  building  he  held 
divine  service  twice  a  week,  and  myself  thrice,  for  about  six  years. 
This  was  extreme  generosity  in  his  excellency,  nor  can  we  fairly  com¬ 
plain  of  any  treatment  from  subsequent  governors  of  iMalta,  save  the 
restriction  they  mistakenly  accounted  it  their  duty  to  lay  upon  scmie  of 
our  plans  for  usefulness.  And  here  I  would  respectfully  say  to  the 
present  governor  of  that  important  portion  of  her  majesty’s  empire,  that 
in  Malta  there  is  no  dominant  church  ;  that  neither  in  the  articles  of 
cession,  agreed  to  when  Lord  Nelson  took  the  island  from  Napoleon, 
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nor  ill  any  subsequent  document,  was  there  any  eui^aj^emeut  requiring 
a  restriction  on  missionary  effort ;  all  that  was  pledged  at  the  cession 
of  the  island  being  ‘  protection/  This  laith  Sir  Thomas  and  the  iMar- 
<juis  of  Hastings,  a  suhsequent  gov'ernor,  seem  to  have  well  understiHid  ; 
for  I  think  all  their  proceedings  were  most  commciulably  inqiartial.  1 
cannot  but  think  our  late  most  amiable  governor,  Sir  Frederic  Caven¬ 
dish  Fonsonby,  greatly  mistook  his  duty  to  the  natives,  when  Ins  ex¬ 
cellency  forbade  iMr.  Brownell,  the  Wesleyan  missionary,  from  o|)en. 
air  preaching.  This,  conducted  in  a  calm,  conciliatory  spirit,  might 
prove  highly  useful  in  Malta.*— pp.  ()8,  (il). 

The  forms  of  papal  superstition  assume  a  peculiarly  repulsive 
and  somewhat  ludicrous  aspect  in  Malta.  The  ignorance  which 
generally  prevails  affords  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
|)riestly  ingenuity,  and  gives  a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rites  which  are  practised.  The  domination  of  an 
intolerant  hierarchy  fatiilly  operating  against  the  exjiansion  of  the 
human  intellect,  has  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  vassalage  the  most 
abject  and  contemptible. 


‘  During  a  carnival  Malta  presents  one  feature,  the  grotesque  ab¬ 
surdity  of  which  would  provoke  a  laugh,  if  it  did  not  rather  call  for 
tears.  In  the  midst  of  the  celebration,  the  bell  of  San  Giovanni  occa¬ 
sionally  tolls,  to  announce,  I  believe,  the  closing  of  a  mass.  It  is  a 
vulgar  notion  in  IMalta,  that  if  a  person  can  kneel  down  before  the 
mass  is  actually  ended,  he  derives  the  same  advantage  as  those  who 
have  joined  in  all  its  parts ;  an  opinion  that  few  of  my  readers  will 
question.  Hence,  the  moment  this  peal  is  heard,  I  have  often  seen 
the  maskers  and  the  spectators  of  the  carnival  rusli  in  a  crowd  from  the 
Corso,  and  kneel  most  reverently,  in  the  grotesque  habiliments  of  the 
moment,  at  the  steps  of  the  church ;  and  there,  till  the  bell  ceased, 
might  be  seen  a  liarlequin  by  the  side  of  a  mute,  a  sliepherdess  elbow¬ 
ing  a  columbine,  a  sooty-faced  lazzarone  huddling  by  the  red  coat  of 
one,  wlio  for  a  few  liours  was  assuming  the  dignity,  without  the  pay, 
of  a  British  (dlicer.  The  moment  the  bell  ceases,  these  most  devout 
assistants  at  the  mass  spring  from  their  knees,  and  rejoin  tlie  tuelv  of  the 
C/orso.* — pp.  37,  33. 

On  more  tlitin  one  occasion  our  author  was  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  imminent  peril.  The  unbridled  fury  of  an  ignorant  and 
bigoted  mob  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  specUicles  which  can  be 
witnessed.  We  have  had  such  in  our  own  country,  and  under  a 
protestant  banner,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  such 
occurrences  as  are  related  in  the  following  extract. 

^  On  the  5th  of  August,  13‘2(),  the  first  Maltese  that  called  on  me 
to  declare  his  love  of  the  reformatiiui,  lay  dying.  I  tried  to  lend  his 
mind  to  the  sinner’s  friend.  The  jiriests  solicited  him  to  confess,  but 
in  the  external  faith  of  the  Bible  this  pour  man  remained  firm  to  the 
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last ;  yet  I  did  not  see  clear  or  even  probable  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart.  N(»t  wishing  the  bystanders  to  hear  all  our  conversation,  I 
addressed  him  in  French.  The  room  contained  about  forty  persons. 
After  conversing,  1  knelt  down  and  prayed  with  the  dying  man.  After 
liis  death,  the  Methodist  minister  and  myself  arranged  for  his  funeral. 

A  British  officer  lent  me  the  garrison  hearse.  ’The  procession  started 
at  5  I*.  M.  for  Florianne,  alxuit  half  a  mile  distant,  where  lay  the 
grave.  We  soon  fcnind  a  crowd  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  procession  was  surrounded  by  hundreds,  and  afterwards  by  thou¬ 
sands.  The  multitude  soon  began  shouting,  hooting,  wdiistling,  and 
scn»aming.  In  a  few  minutes  the  scene  became  terrific.  They  closed 
in  ujx>n  us  ;  hurled  stones  ;  and  placed  our  life  in  obvious  peril.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  we  kept  our  ranks  and  our  decent  pace,  though  the 
rude  beings  laid  violent  bauds  on  the  very  coffin,  and  half  tore  off  the 
pall. 

‘  As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  Piazza  San  Georgio,  before  the  palace,  I 
ordered  the  procession  to  sto]),  and,  crossing  the  square  amidst  much 
indignity,  I  addressed  the  officer  of  the  main  guard  and  claimed  mili¬ 
tary  protection.  At  an  outrage  so  indecent,  the  British  officers  signi¬ 
fied  the  utmost  abhorrence,  but  the  captain  told  me  he  could  not  act 
officially,  till  the  civil  authorities  should  be  present.  lie,  therefore, 
forthwith  sent  off  for  peace  officers,  and  meantime  kept  the  savages  at 
a  distance  by  means  of  his  soldiers. 

‘We  now  set  forward  afresh,  being  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  picket 
of  soldiers  with  bayonets  charged.  But  even  their  presence  could  with 
difficulty  open  us  a  path  through  the  dense  crowd  of  natives,  whose 
screams,  and  yells,  and  missiles  might  have  made  a  faint  heart  quail. 

‘  You  see,*  said  I,  to  the  file  under  arms  next  me,  ‘  you  see,  my  g(M)d 
men,  what  abominable  scenes  pass  under  the  name  of  religion.’  ‘  So  it 
should  be,  sir,'  muttered  a  papal  soldier  in  the  rank,  apparently  an 
Irishman.  The  IVIethodist  minister,  an  American  missionary,  and  my¬ 
self  were  in  carriages.  The  glass  of  mine  was  smashed.  The  whole 
island  sei*med  to  have  got  together.  Our  guard,  conscious  of  its 
weakness,  l)ore  all  indignities  in  silence.  Such,  doubtless,  had  been 
their  orders.  One  of  tlie  soldiers  had  his  head  gashed  with  a  stone. 

‘  (Towds  of  priests,  mingling  with  this  immense  mob,  wickedly  ex¬ 
cited  them  to  continue  this  s])ectacle  of  indecency  and  of  tumult.  But 
the  moment  we  j)assed  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  on  our  way  to  Flo¬ 
rianne,  these  were  immediately  closed  against  the  mob,  except  about 
two  or  three  hundred,  who  had  pressed  through  along  with  the  funeral  | 
proci'ssion.  These  lined  the  ascent,  and  together  with  others  from  the 
vicinity,  surrounded  the  grave-yard,  and  shouted  and  vociferated  during 
the  prayers  at  the  interment. 

‘  ()n  re-entering  the  city,  though  still  guarded  by  the  soldiers  with 
fixed  bayonets,  all  former  insults  were  renewed,  perhaps  even  increasi*d, 
and  the  numlK'r  of  priests  surpassed  calculation.  These  were  as  busy 
i\s  the  rest,  and  nobly  exhibited  the  odium  thcologicum,  the  genius  oi 
the  papacy.  After  reaching  home,  guarded  to  the  very  door  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  escort,  or  life  had  not  iK'di  worth  a  straw,  police  officers  and  sen¬ 
tinels  were  ^wsted  both  at  my  house  and  that  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
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sionary  until  eleven  at  night,  but  a  patrole  paraded  the  city  all  night 
to  keep  the  peace/ — pp.  1()5 — 1()7. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  condemnatory  of  such  scenes,  but 
let  us  not  imagine  that  they  are  characteristic  of  the  papal  church 
only.  The  unscrupulous  partisan  may  so  represent  them ;  but 
history  tells  a  different  tale,  and  the  sunerings  of  our  fathers  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  its  record.  It  will  not  do  for  one  hierarchy 
to  bandy  the  charge  of  persecution  against  another.  Each — 
whether  papal  or  protestant — has  been  guilty  of  the  foul  crime  : 
;uid  the  degree  in  which  they  have  respectively  perpetrated  it,  has 
been  determined  by  other  circumstances  than  the  catholicity 
of  their  views,  or  the  tolerant  nature  of  their  policy.  In  Malta 
Protestantism  is  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  violence, — but 
in  England  the  professors  of  another  creed — at  onetime  of  Metho¬ 
dism  and  at  another  of  Popery — have  met  with  similar  treatment. 
In  both  cases  persecution  has  been  practised  to  the  extent  that 
ignorance  was  prevalent  and  priestly  power  unchecked.  It  is 
well  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  for  it  yields  an  instructive  lesson, 
destined  ultimately  to  effect  momentous  changes  in  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  views  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Wilson  wjis  mainly  employed  during  his  residence  at 
Maltii  in  translating  and  giving  currency  to  various  popular  trea¬ 
tises,  mostly,  but  not  altogether,  religious.  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  labors  of  the  missionary  brethren  in  this  department 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

*  All  the  missionaries  in  tlie  Mediterranean  attach  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religicuis  IxMiks. 
Many  thousands  of  these  were  annually  sold  in  (?reece,  and  dispersed 
through  that  and  other  countries.  The  following  brief  summary  of 
our  labours  in  this  department,  will  cmivey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of 
their  extent  and  value. 
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‘  In  this  abstract,  Bibles,  Testaments,  ami  relijii^ous  biniks  in  Kiiijlisli, 
of  which  I  sold  a  considerable  number  every  year,  are  not  noticed  ; 
neitlier  does  it  include  tracts.  I  may  also  remark  that  amonj;st  those  cir¬ 
culated  since  183(1,  there  are  comprised  some  thousands  small  (ireek 
publications  from  the  press  of  the  Heligious  Tract  Society.  Of  CJreek 
and  Italian  tracts,  I  circulated  in  Malta, Italy,  Tripoli,  aiuKireece,  about 
2(1, (MH).  Our  press  has  also  furnished  the  means  of  elementary  and 
religious  instruction  to  tens  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  (ireoce,  who 
were  thirsting  for  knowledge,  without  the  means  of  id>taining  it.  Our 
publications,  moreover,  have  originated  schools  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
which  have  proved,  and  will  yet  j)rdve,  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the 
land  of  Theophylact  and  of  Eusebius.* — pp.  213,  214. 


From  a  review  of  the  moral  sUitistics  of  ]\Ialta  our  tiuthor  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  notice  the  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  181(1,  and  now  constitute  a 
republic  under  a  governor,  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  High  Couiinis- 
sioner.  Valuable  information  is  communicated  respecting  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  these  islands, 
and  suggestions  are  thrown  out  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  future  agents  in  this  field  of  missionary  hibor.  The  history  of 
the  seven  Asiatic  churches  is  then  briefly  sketched  in  chapter  the 
fifteenth,  and  the  awful  condition  of  the  cities  in  which  they  were 
located  is  pointed  out  to  the  cyo  of  Christian  Europe.  Adverting 
to  the  rule  of  the  Otlioman  Turks,  under  which  these  cities  have 
groaned  for  centuries,  our  autlior  remarks,  Mt  is  a  jdeasing  re- 
‘  flection,  that  with  all  the  defects  of  the  Turkish  government,  the 
‘  Christian  subjects  of  that  cm])ire,  arc  free  to  listen  to  the  mis- 
‘  sionary,  and  our  books,  witli  the  Holy  Scriptures,  can  be  read 
‘  with  perfect  liberty.  Nor  is  it  an  unpleasant  truth,  that  the 
‘  Cireek  clnirch  has  never  raised  its  voice  against  the  word  of 
*  God,  wickedly  as  the  pretended  Catholic  pale  has  behaved  in 
‘  this  respect,  for  several  ages  since  her  apostacy.* — p.  211. 

In  December,  1821,  ^fr.  Wilson  quitted  Malta,  in  the  Cam¬ 
brian  frigate,  on  a  visit  to  the  islands  of  the  yTgean  Sea,  where 
he  was  desirous  of  circulating  the  Greek  Testament  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  well 
as  various  smaller  works  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Greeks.  ‘  It  was  also,’  he  says,  ‘  my 
‘wish  to  ascertain  from  actual  and  local  impression,  the  real  woes 
‘and  wants  of  Greece.’  He  obtained  many  opportunities  for 
doing  this,  and  his  volume  shows  that  he  was  not  neglectful  of 
them.  'Fhe  (’ambrian  first  touched  at  Melos,  and  afterwards 
prirceeded  to  Spetsia,  where  our  author  landed  to  prosecute  his 
ooncvolent  mission.  'Lhe  Turkish  fleet  having  been  recently 
seen  off  Spetsia,  Mr.  Wilson  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  a  spy, 
and  was  in  conserpience  in  some  danger  of  personal  injury.  It  is 
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easy  to  smile  at  the  fears  depicted  in  the  following  extract,  but  we 
are  far  from  coveting  a  similar  adventure. 

‘  It  was  getting  night  when  I  landed  at  Spetsia.  The  Turkish 
squadron  had  just  been  seen  in  those  waters,  and  Jis  the  Cambrian  was 
taken  for  a  Turk,  I  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  assassinati(»n  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  set  foot  on  shore.  Three  hundred  eyes,  and  three  hundred 
more,  flashed  fire  upon  me.  lint  when  1  pointed  to  my  boxes,  and 
stated  the  benevolent  object  I  had  in  view,  their  hands  let  go  the 
grasped  yatagan.  1  was  the  first  to  jump  ashore. 

‘  After  such  a  scene,  such  an  ordeal  ^as  made  my  heart  tremble,  I 
was  taken  into  the  cayyiXapia  or  town-hall,  and,  by  a  small  rushlight, 
letters  which  I  had  brought  from  Captain  Hamilton  were  read  to  the 
crowd  by  a  venerable  priest.  I  was  now'  no  longer  an  object  of  mis¬ 
trust,  but  a  w'elcome  guest.  The  priest  formally  ])nt  this  question  ; 

‘  Who  w'ill  give  a  liKlging  to  the  stranger?*  An  old  man  about  sixty 
forthw'ith  replied  ;  ‘  I  will.*  With  this  w’orthy  veteran  I  w'ent  homo, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  I  lived  ten  days,  enjoying  the  sacred 
rights  of  hospitality.  Rites  I  should  j)refer  to  style  them  ;  for  what 
claim  had  I,  save  tliat  1  w'as  a  helpless  w’anderer  ? 

‘  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  night  I  passed  beneath  the  friendly 
roof  of  old  Sant(»s  ;  such  w'as  the  name  of  mine  host.  He  introduced 
me  to  his  son,  his  nephew',  and  even  to  his  w'ife  and  daughter.  It  was 
the  former  who  said,  w'heii  Santos  introduced  me  as  an  Knglish  priest, 

‘  impossible,  he  has  no  beard  !* 

‘We  supped  on  some  fish  half  broiled,  sopped  in  oil,  some  good 
bread,  and  some  decent  w  ine.  After  this  the  hulies  retired  to  their 
apartment,  and  Santos,  his  son,  and  myself,  had  some  general  conver¬ 
sation.  At  last  old  Santos  retiring,  left  the  son  and  myself  to  sleep  in 
the  room  where  we  w’ere  sitting,  on  the  divan. 

‘  I  blush  to  add  wdiat  follows.  I  blush  to  say  that,  from  ignorance 
of  the  real  character  and  intentions  of  my  new'  friends,  I  really  ilid 
expect  that  night  to  have  been  murdered.  And  why  ?  JSIy  rej)ly 
will  scarcely  justify  my  fears.  1  saw'  that  w  hen  my  half  civilised 
island  companion,  a  warrior  about  twenty-five,  w'as  disrobing  for  the 
night,  he  drew  from  his  girdle  the  long  knife  he  had  used  at  supper, 
and  placed  it  carefully  on  a  table,  close  to  the  mattriiss  on  which  1 
was  to  sleep !  Now,  I  own  I  did  not  like  this.  I  had  already  laid 
my. self  down,  and  1  watched  w  ith  eagle  eye  every  movement  of  Capi- 
tan  Anthreas, — such  were  the  young  warrior's  style  and  name.  *i’hc 
knife  looked  ominous.  ‘  Yet,’  thought  I,  ‘  surely  they  will  not  mur¬ 
der  a  p(K)r  defenceless  stranger.  Shepherd  of  Israel,  w'ho  neither 
slund)erest  nor  sleepest !  I  commend  my.self  to  thee,” 

‘  The  young  islander  next  took  off  his  girdle,  his  yeleki,  or  jacket, 
his  slippers,  and  other  parts  of  bis  dress,  and  advancing  to  a  lamp,  that 
cast  a  gloomy,  flickering  light  on  a  picture  of  Panagia,  or  the  virgin, 
he  began  his  evening  prayers.  For  about  three  or  four  minutes  behalf 
W'hispered  the  vesptTS  of  his  church,  at  the  same  time  repeatedly 
making  what  the  Greeks  strangely  style  fitravoiai,  or  repentances. 
And  what,  in  the  language  of  poor  iiuKleru  Greece,  is  a  repentance  ?— 
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an  inclination  of  the  body  to  or  towards  the  proiiiid ;  a  bendiiip;  it  for¬ 
ward  at  least  half  way  to  the  earth.  Such  is  the  havoc  that  monastic 
imbecility  has  made  with  the  meaiiiiij^  of  the  scripture  term  /itrai-om, 
which  imports  a  change  of  mind,  a  change  fnun  evil  to  good.  During 
these  repeated  inclinations,  my  compaynon  de  nuit  crossed  himself  as 
often  and  as  earnestly,  as  though  his  salvation  depended  on  that  one 
act  of  puerile  devotion.  C'aptain  Anthreas  next  took  a  long  pull  at  a 
jar  of  water,  and  then  throwing  himself  on  the  divan  close  by  me, 
seemed  to  fall  asleep. 

‘  My  eye  meantime  often  turned  woefully  to  the  sheathless  cutlass 
that  lay  on  the  table.  Would  it  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  i^lgoan 
sea  I  ‘  Here  I  am,*  thought  I,  •  unprotected  save  by  heaven,  reposing 
by  the  side  of  an  island  warrior,  of  whose  moral  principles  I  know  pre¬ 
cisely  nothing.  That  knife  !  that  cutlass  !  those  ominous  weapons 
that  hang  around  the  walls  !’  Well;  I  resigned  myself  to  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  divine  shield,  and  tried  to  repose  ;  but  I  think  I  often  sai<l 
w'ith  Job,  '  when  shall  1  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone  }  I  am  full  of 
tossing  to  and  fro,  until  the  dawning  of  the  day.’ 

‘  My  truant  thought  glanced  to  3Ialta ; — my  wife,  my  children,  my 
friends,  my  affairs :  then  to  Kngland, — my  kindred,  my  youthful 
days ;  then  to  the  great  affairs  I  had  in  hand, — my  future  perils,  my 
hopes  ;  and  then,  that  knife  !’  At  length  I  sank  into  a  feverisli  slum- 
Ikt,  and  awoke  next  morning  to  tell  my  countrymen  that  my  lot  had 
fallen  among,  perhaps,  the  most  hospitable  natives  of  the  i1\gean.’ 

— pp.  255 — 25n. 

At  this  island  our  author  visited  the  Greek  fleet,  whicli  main- 
Uiined  with  such  undaunted  courage  the  rising  fortunes  of  their 
country.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  from  the  following  piissage,  that 
the  brave  men  which  manned  it  were  grateful  recipients  of  the 
gift  of  British  Christians. 

‘  I  think  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  the  navy  of  Greece,  during 
her  celebrated  war  (»f  independence,  whicli  began  in  11121,  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  eighty  of  the  larger  vessels.  F(»rty  of  these  I  saw  at  Spetsia, 
and  went  on  board  some  <»f  them,  accompanied  by  my  faceli(uis  friend 
young  Santos.  For  each  of  these  forty  vessels  I  left  two  Greek  Tes¬ 
taments,  one  for  the  brave  captain,  the  other  for  the  forecastle.  I  his 
most  liberal  gift  from  the  British  churches,  the  <lefenders  of  Greece 
nuKst  thankfully  received.  At  the  time  I  boarded  the  fleet,  tliree  of 
them  were  away  on  their  struggling  country’s  service.  During  my 
stay  at  Spetsia  they  returned,  and  the  three  captains — 1  think  that 
was  the  number, — came  on  shore  and  begged  I  would  confer  on  them 
the  same  favour  I  had  shown  the  other  part  of  the  fleet.  This  reque.st 
was,  of  course,  readily  complied  with.’ — p.  2(>6. 

In  the  naval  tactics  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  Bruhtte^ 
or  Greek  fire-ship,  did  fearful  execution  against  the  Turks.  Ihe 
following  is  our  authoFs  account  of  this  destructive  machine. 
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‘  Captain  Aiithreas  took  me  on  Imard  a  brulotte  or  tire-sliip.  lira- 
lotte  is  a  Frencli  word,  from  bruler  to  burn.  The  proper  Greek  name 
is  nvpiKov  Kapujit ;  yet  these  islanders  generally  used  the  French  term. 
I  will  try  to  furnish  some  idea  of  a  Greek  hre-ship.  Sup|K>se  first  an 
empty  hulb  of  about  fifty  or  eighty  tons  burthen.  Inside  her  is  placed, 
by  her  broadside  or  beams,  half  a  dozen  kegs  of  powder,  with  as  many 
barrels  of  tar,  covered  with  dry  brushwood,  old  tarpauling,  and  other 
combustibles.  Through  the  hold  from  stem  to  stern,  there  runs  a 
channel  or  canal,  about  the  form  and  size  of  an  English  sj)out,  contain¬ 
ing  a  plentiful  train  of  powder.  This  is  covered  with  brushwood  and 
other  inflammables,  until  the  hold  is  full.  Aloft,  she  is  rather  rudely 
rigged,  but  safe  and  manageable  even  in  bad  weather.  Her  rattlings, 
cordage,  masts,  and  bulwarks  are  smeared  with  tar,  and  at  her  yarcL 
arm  ends  grappling  irons  are  fastened,  fit  to  entangle  her  with  the  ship 
along  side  of  which  she  may  be  run.  She  is  manned  with  a  captain 
and  four  sailors,  and  tow'^  a  boat  astern  for  their  escape, 

‘  Thus  fearfully  caparisoned,  this  terrible  sea-horse,  this  machine 
infe.rnaly  stalks  about  generally  at  night,  looking  out  for  the  Moslems. 
As  sm>n  as  the  fleet  is  observ’ed,  she  bears  down,  silently,  on  some  great 
first-rate,  singled  out  as  the  victim.  One  of  the  men  is  at  the  helm, 
the  rest  are  in  the  boat  astern,  with  a  match  lighted.  She  dashes 
against  the  Turk.  The  hooks  grapple  against  her  upper  w<»rks.  'Fhe 
match  is  applied  to  the  train,  at  a  hole  astern.  The  steersman  leaps 
into  the  Imat.  The  boat  sheers  off.  The  train  fires  the  brushwood. 
In  half  a  minute  the  ludd  is  a  furnace.  The  flames  ascend  to  the  rigg¬ 
ing,  and  in  live  minutes  the  ship  becomes  a  mass  of  blazing  elements. 
'^I’he  enemy,  unable  to  break  away,  or  check  the  devouring  flames, 
takes  fire  at  once.  The  crew',  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  j)oor  de¬ 
fenceless  mortals,  are  either  burned  to  ashes  w'ith  the  ship,  or  leaping 
overboard,  meet  death  in  a  milder  form.  Such  are  the  fear  and  con¬ 
fusion,  that  on  these  occasions  but  few  Turks  could  reach  either  a  ship 
or  the  shore  ! 

‘  Only  about  three  months  before  I  landed  at  Spetsia,  one  of  these 
fire-ships  had  burned  a  tremendous  ship  of  the  Otlunnans.  I  think  it 
was  that  of  the  Admiral.  The  English  paj)ers  w'ere  full  of  the  affair. 
Little  did  I  imagine,  on  reading  the  details,  that  I  should  board  one  of 
these  fearful  machines — that  1  should  converse  with  the  very  men,  who 
achieved  the  appalling  feat :  yet  so  it  w’as.  I  wadked  out  one  morning 
with  tw'o  captains,  in  our  progress  they  show’ed  me  the  brimze  cannon 
they  had  taken  from  the  poor  burned  JMoslems.  ‘  Other  ships  sank, 
said  my  companions,  but  as  the  fire  had  literally  melted  the  guns,  w'e 
could  not  fish  them  up.’ — ‘Many  of  my  countrymen,’  I  replied,  ‘would 
sacrifice  much  to  see  what  my  eyes  now  behold.’  Yet  one  cannot  but 
heave  a  heartfelt  sigh,  over  the  ashes  (»f  eight  hundred  poor  Moslems, 
burned  and  drowmed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  ushered  int(»  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Deity,  w  ithout  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Son  of  Gml.  Ve 
children  of  Ishmael !  may  your  rapid  advances  in  civilization  lead  you 
eventually  to  the  divinest  science, — that  of  the  cross  ! — pp.  — 270. 


Mr.  Wilson  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observinir  the  social 
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and  domestic  habits  of  tlic  Greeks,  and  has  consequently  siic> 
cecded  in  painting  their  manners  more  vividly  than  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  undertaken  to  introduce  us  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  these  descendants  of  ancient  heroes  and  sa^es.  As  illus¬ 
trative  of  their  manners,  we  shall  transcribe  two  passages,  the  first 
of  which  is  descriptive  of  what  occurred  on  our  author’s  visit  to 
the  Greek  admiral,  Georgios  Kolandrutsos,  ‘  a  fine,  athletic  man, 

« about  forty-five.’ 

*  With  an  amount  of  ‘enthusiiism  I  should  in  vain  hope  to  transmit 
to  paper,  Kolandrutsos  described  to  me  some  of  his  recent  naval  feats 
against  the  Othomans.  His  face  glowed  ;  his  voice  became  sonorous  ; 
Ids  words  flowed  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  his  gesticulations 
might  have  induced  a  cold  northern  to  imagine  the  brave  admiral  un¬ 
der  galvanic  influence.  I  listened  with  great  decorum,  yet  own  that 
he  naturally  tlirew  into  his  description  such  a  profusion  of  nautical 
terms,  that  1  did  not  thoroughly  understand  him. 

‘  IMeantime  his  household  w'ere  showing  me  the  usual  attentions ; 
and  as  a  detail  of  these  is  that  of  nearly  all  visits  to  a  Greek  family,  I 
will  add  some  particulars.  On  entering,  we  leave  our  sIuk's,  generally 
at  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  lay  our  riglit  hand  on  the  left  breast,  Ik>w  to 
the  company,  say  ‘  »caX'  y^iuta  (tac,  good  day,’  and  seat  ourselves  d  la 
tailor  on  the  divan.  The  master  of  the  house  pronounces  some  com¬ 
pliment  ; — ‘  is  happy  to  see  us  ;  hopes  we  are  well and  some¬ 
times  adds,  *  aaQ  TrapaieaXw  va  fihq  dyairar€,  I  entreat  you  to  love  US.* 
IMeantime  I,  as  chief  visitor,  am  seated  cross-legged  next  the  master. 
Tlie  lady  and  daughters  are  away,  but  will  soon  appear.  A  servant 
maid,  a  paramana,  a  daughter,  or  the  wife,  will  now  step  in,  bearing  a 
small  tray.  On  this  are  placed  two  or  three  glasses  of  water,  a  small 
silver  salver  containing  preserved  limes,  pears,  peaches,  or  other  fruit, 
and  a  few  spoons.  The  visitors  each  take,  as  she  politely  hands  it 
round,  a  little  fruit,  and  drink  a  little  water.  How  much  better  all 
this  than  the  eternal  alcohol  of  Britain. 

‘  This  discussed,  another  waiter  enters,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
string  of  pipes,  ]H.*rhap8  half-a-dozen.  These  are  each  about  four  or 
five  feet  long,  made  of  cherry  stick,  with  tci'ra  cotta  lx)wls.  ThelM»wl 
is  brown,  glazed,  and  often  elegantly  gilt.  The  mouth-piece  is  gene¬ 
rally  amber,  sometimes  amber  and  agate.  As  I  took  one  of  these 
r(fi/iirovKta,  or  chibookis,  as  the  Greeks  style  them,  the  servant  pre¬ 
sented  it  with  his  right  hand,  and  laying  the  left  on  the  bosom,  modestly 
said,  ‘  ryq  vyuia<r<Tovy*  obviously  an  elliptical  phrase,  which  I  may  ren¬ 
der,  ‘  may  it  do  thee  gtHal !’ 

‘We  now  begin  a  valiant  pull  at  the  pipe,  but  never  spit.  The  pipe 
is  held  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally,  not,  1  think,  on 
this  occasion,  small  ])lates  of  copj)er  are  laid  on  the  carpet,  in  which,  if 
your  hands  lx*  tired,  you  rejxise  the  bowl  as  you  smoke.  A  Greek 
smoker  is  the  very  antipixles  of  our  taciturn  German  neighbours,  wh(» 
often  hold  alx)ut  iis  much  conversation  as  the  horses  in  their  stables. 
In  Greece  we  putf  and  talk,  and  each  with  equal  ardour.  In  fact,  a 
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j)i|)e  without  conversiition  woiilii  Ik»  os  jjreat  an  anomaly,  as  a  eonvorsa- 
tion  without  a  pipe. 

‘After  smoking  alM)ut  ten  minutes,  in  steps,  probahly,  the  lady  of 
the  family,  accompanied  by  an  attendant  l)earing  cups  of  coriTee.  These 
cups  are  little  larger  than  half  an  egg-shell :  each  is  already  tilliHi  with 
coffee,  sweet  as  honey,  but  without  cream  or  milk.  The  cups  are  of 
china,  and  each  is  placed  in  a  gold  or  silver  cup,  of  filigree-work  ;  for 
they  have  no  under  rim,  and  cannot  be  laid  down,  unU^  placed  in  some 
species  of  stand.  We  now  smoke  on,  sip  one  cup,  jierhaps  two,  con¬ 
verse,  and  after,  perhaps,  half  an  hour,  the  visit  closes.  We  rise  from 
the  divan,  slip  on  our  shoes, — not  our  cap,  for  we  retain  it  on  the 
head, — exchange  some  friendly  words,  and  so  depart.  Such  is  a  (ireek 
visit  or  call.* — pp.  29(> — 298. 

'Fhe  other  passage  we  have  marked  for  extract,  is  an  account  of 
a  marriage  ceremony  which  the  author  attended  during  his  stay 
at  Hydra.  Little  importance  appears  to  beattached  by  the  Cireeksb) 
the  preferences  of  young  peo])le,  happily  esteemed  so  sacred  among 
ourselves.  Mere  children  are  frecpiently  betrothed,  and  all 
necessjiry  arrangements  are  made,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
more  advanced  age,  without  their  pleasure  or  feelings  being  in 
the  leitst  degree  regarded.  It  is  a  ceremony  which  parents  ad¬ 
just,  and  in  wdiich  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  arc  little  more 
than  passive.  Habit  reconciles  the  young  to  this  monstrous  state 
of  things,  and  induces  them  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  hilarity 
when  tnere  is  little  really  to  elevate  their  feelings.  The  ladies  of 
Greece,  and  especially  the  young,  are  but  seldom  permitted  to  go 
at  large.  Their  time  is  spent  in  seclusion,  with  little  otl.er  occu¬ 
pation  than  what  is  trifling  and  unprofitable.  ‘  Hence  it 
‘results,  that  that  social  intercourse,  wliich  forms  one  of  the 
‘  charms  of  western  manners, — the  intercommunion  of  young  per- 
‘  sons  of  both  sexes,  at  dinner,  at  tea,  or  in  the  evening  party, — 
‘  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  classic  land.’  Hut  our  author 
shall  describe  for  the  amusement  of  our  young  readers,  w  hat  he 
saw’  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a  relative  ol  Admiral 
Miaoules. 

‘  Captain  Anthreas  Miaoules,  one  of  the  worthy  admirals  sons, 
accompanied  me  to  the  house  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  the  future 
pair.  I  found  that  the  admiral  was  to  be  Ko/iirapoc  c^r  groomsman.  In 
this  house  w'e  found  the  impatient  bridegnnjm,  and  a  large  company  of 
both  sexes  in  their  holiday  attire.  On  cnir  entrance  tlie  bridegriM»m 
politely  received  us,  and  no  sooner  had  we  seated  ourselves  crosslegged, 
round  the  apartment,  w’ith  our  back  to  the  wall,  than  he  himself  j)re- 
sented  young  Miaoules  and  myself  with  raki,  pipes,  and  colfee.  Itaki 
is  a  spirit  distilled,  I  think,  from  aniseseed,  and  seems  to  me  to  l>e  the 
arrack  of  the  Orientals.  Of  this  the  (ireeks  are  much  too  fond,  for  1 
have  often  witnessed  excess,  and  heard  the  drunken  (ireek  most  vjdi- 
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antly  vociferating  defiance  to  the  foe  in  the  war  songs  of  the  day,  wliile 
under  the  influence  of  this  drink. 


*  Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumber  ?* 


I 


After  coffee,  the  men  played  several  airs,  all  warlike,  on  the  violin 
and  tambourines.  The  females  were  as  yet  in  another  apartment,  for  the 
bride  had  not  made  her  appearance.  1  n  this  moment  of  expectancy,  during 
which  the  wine  circulated  very  freely,  a  scene  occurred  that  even 
Hogarth’s  pencil  would  in  vain  essay  to  pourtray  to  tlie  life.  I  know 
not  whether  on  other  minds  it  would  have  made  the  same  impression, 
but  to  mine  it  seemed  unique.  In  rushed  some  half  dozen  sturdy, 
noisy,  merry  fellows,  bearing  the  furniture  of  the  future  tenants  of  the 
house.  One  had  a  load  of  pans  and  kettles  ;  another  a  ])ile  of  mat- 
tresses  ;  a  third  cushions  for  the  divan  ;  the  next  stumbled  in  under  a 
mountain  of  carpets  and  bi'd-covers  ;  two  others  laboured  like  Atlas 
under  an  immense  chest  containing  linen,  wearing  apparel,  and  other 
pro|)erty  ;  while  one  clamorous,  boisterous,  jovial,  chubby-faced  fellow 
bounced  in  befiire  us  all,  carrying  some  utensils  that  must  be  nameless. 

Now  shifts  the  scene.  A  couple  of  hardy -l(H>king  men  arose,  and 
danced  in  a  slow,  irregular  step  ;  then  two  other,  and  finally  a  third 
pair,  while  music  played  and  bottles  circulated  with  not  much  modera¬ 
tion.  As  I  sat  and  gazed,  absolutely  astounded  at  the  novelty  «»f  the 
scene, — the  noise,  the  giddy  movements,  the  costume,  the  rude  mirth,  all 
this  on  a  rock  of  the  sea  where  Homer’s  heroes  sailed  and  fought — some 
one  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Behold  the  brave  men,  who  have  just 
beaten  the  ’furks.*  Alas  !  1  have  much  ground  to  believe,  that  some 
of  those  very  men  fell  subsequently  beneath  the  flash  of  an  Othoman 
cimeter. 

‘  After  this,  we  all  set  out  to  fetch  the  bride,  accompanied  with 
music  all  the  way  along  the  streets.  1  remarked  that  as  soon  as  the 
bridegroom  entered  the  house  of  the  bride,  those  within  flung  small 
pieces  of  money  at  him,  an  augury,  I  suppose,  of  abundance ;  while 
other  friends  threw  upon  his  shoulders  a  number  of  silk  kerchiefs,  and 
handed  him  presents  of  gold  coin. 

^  This  scene  over,  we  all  proceeded  to  the  church,  to  complete  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Though  we  marched  in  procession,  yet  I  observed 
Unit  each  sex  formed  a  separate  party,  we  of  the  masculine  gender 
accompanying  the  bridegrinmi,  while  the  females  attended  the  bride  ;  and 
each  j)arty  had  a  separate  chores  or  band,  who  played  and  sari"  too  Jis 
we  passed  along  the  streets.  One  thing  vastly  surprised  me :  we  went 
at  the  slowest  pace  the  reader  can  well  imagine.  I  suppi>se  alanit  one 
step  in  three  seconds,  or  twenty  in  a  minute  !  During  all  this  time 
the  bride  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  had  a  native  of  China  met 
us,  he  would  probably  have  concluded  that  instead  of  a  marriage,  we 
were  |KTforming  a  procession  for  the  dead.  This  I  thought  unmean¬ 
ing,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  either  with  the  joyous  occasion,  or  the 
sounds  of  hilarity  all  around  us. 

‘  We  reached  the  church :  we  came  to  the  altar,  and  the  priest  be¬ 
gan  his  functions.  The  ceremony  lasted  about  three  quarters  of  an 
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liour,  and  altogether  was  very  interesting  to  me.  Tlie  minister  read, 
and  then  placed  the  rings  on  the  hands  of  each  party,  while  tlie  com- 
j)aros,  or  groomsman,  adjusted  them  on  the  fingers  with  his  own  hands 
crossed.  I  stm>d  close  by  the  bride.  She  never  raised  her  eyes.  She 
was  about  eighteen,  rather  en  bon  point  for  her  years,  but  pretty. 
About  her  person  she  wore  a  profusion  of  gold  coin  and  other  gauds, 
and  on  the  whole  elle  me  seml)lait  fort  charmante. 

‘  One  part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  the  mutual  interchange  of 
garlands  between  the  bride  and  bridegn)om ;  the  tasting  of  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  casting  around  their  shoulders  the  long  piece  of  silk,  to 
which  I  have  already  made  allusion.  The  garlands  were  of  imitation 
g<dd  ;  but  are  sometimes  of  artificial  fl(»wers,  while  the  rural  jMipula- 
tion  use  on  these  occasions  wreaths  of  real  fiowers.  The  silk,  the  gar-  v 
lands,  and  rings,  are  usually  furnished  by  the  comparos  ;  but  in  some 
churches  there  are  garlands  kept  on  purpose,  'riuise  who  choose  to 
supply  themselves  with  these  nuptial  crowns,  keep  them  subsequently 
for  some  time  suspended  in  their  houses. 

‘  The  marriage  rites  concluded,  we  all  returned  as  we  came,  in 
solemn  line  of  march,  yet  with  merry  drums  and  violins.  On  reaching 
once  more  the  house,  coffee,  rum,  and  pipes  were  served  up ;  while 
ever  and  anon  the  ear  was  saluted  with  discharges  of  muskets  and 
pistols.  One  act  of  the  bride  struck  me  as  highly  singular  ;  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  door  she  paused,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  close  by  the  lintel 
with  an  immense  pomegranate,  after  which  she  dashed  the  fruit  forcibly 
to  the  earth  at  the  door,  and  rushed  in.  The  seeds  of  the  pomegranate 
scattered  on  all  sides,  are  an  emblem  of  connubial  fecundity. 

^  On  my  being  presented  with  a  glass  of  wine,  I  inquired  in  what 
terms  decorum  required  me  to  salute  the  marriage  pair  with  friendly 
wishes.  The  reply  wiis,  ‘  vd  va  ytipdarjn ' — may  you  live,  and 
reach  a  good  old  age  !  This  compliment  I  cheerfully  paid,  and  added, 

<  va  txtjTi  TToXXd  irat^ia  fit  Tt]v  ivXoytav  rov  ihov,* — may  you  have  many 
children  with  the  blessing  of  God.  To  this  a  Greek  near  me  replied, 
aloud  and  with  much  sincerity,  ‘  Amen.’ 

•  Between  the  groomsman  and  myself  the  folh»w?ng  little  dialogue 
passed  :  I  asked,  ‘  have  this  bride  and  bridegroom  seen  each  other 
before  to  day  ?*  *  Many  a  time  :  they  are  not  of  the  most  respectable 

class ;  it  is  the  rich  who  are  so  fastidious  on  this  point ;  but  the  war 
has  made  some  innovations.*  ‘  I  think  almost  all  in  Greece  are  be¬ 
trothed  in  early  life  .>*  ‘  Not  all ;  many  marry  at  once :  but  they 

are  of  age  when  the  contract  is  made.*  ‘Were  you  betrothed?* 

‘  Yes  ;  at  ten.*  ‘  Have  you  ever  got  sight  of  the  lady  destined  to  be 
your  future  wife  ?*  ‘  Sometimes  we  never  see  each  other  till  the  wed¬ 

ding-day  ;  yet,  in  other  cases,  the  parties  frequently  get  together, 
especially  among  the  poor  ;  but  it  is  not  respectable. — pp.  dbO — 365. 

We  could  cheerfully  follow  our  author  through  the  subsequent 
details  of  his  volume,  but  the  press  of  other  matters  warns  us  to 
desist  Of  the  volume  generally  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
unminglcd  commendation.  The  information  which  it  contains  is 
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too  anecdotal  and  desultory.  It  wants  a  connecting  thread — the 
linking  together  of  a  superior  mind  intent  on  bringing  out  some 
one  important  and  practical  result.  The  absence  of  this  gives  a 
weariness  to  the  volume,  which  causes  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  flag.  Many  of  the  details  are  too  trifling  for  publication,  and 
some  of  the  matters  referred  to  and  dwelt  on,  are  so  slightly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  obiect  of  tlie  work,  as  to  be  out  of  place  in 
its  pjigcs.  A  severer  judgment  would  have  excluded  much  which 
serves  only  to  swell  tie  size  of  the  volume  without  adding  one 
tittle  to  its  vidue.  This  fault  may  easily  be  corrected  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  edition,  and  wc  entreat  our  author  to  give  the  suggestion 
its  due  weight  We  should  be  glad  also  to  see  the  distinctively 
religious  features  of  the  case  more  prominent,  and  to  understaiKi, 
bc'tter  than  we  are  at  present  enabled  to  do,  how"  far  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel — that  most  simple  and  eflieacious  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagating  divine  truth — is  compatible  with  the  institutions  and 
liabits  of  the  people  described.  The  press  is  a  mighty  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  the  Christian  teacher,  but  it  must  not  be  permitted 
to  supplant  the  livin<r  voice.  It  is  an  eminently  desirable  auxili¬ 
ary,  but  it  will  not  ao  for  a  substitute.  We  offer  these  remarks 
with  all  kindness  and  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson,  from  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  whose  volume  wc  have  derived  both  information  and 
pleasure. 


Art.  IV’^.  1.  The  Popular  Lecturer,  Paul,  Paternoster  Row’. 

2.  Rcporls  of  the  Mec/ufnics\  Literary^  and  Scicnlijic  Institutions. 

^pilE  present  age  is  distinguished  by  a  mighty  fermentation  of 
the  human  mind.  The  effects  of  this  are  every-w  here  percepti¬ 
ble  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  on  the  w  hole  the  ‘  working  is  for 
good.’  Among  its  beneficial  and  strongly  developed  results,  the 
attention  of  even  a  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  institutions  of  a  literary  and  scientific  character  adapted  for  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  which  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  are  now  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
present  century  w’itnessed  their  birth,  and  living  men  presided 
over  their  infancy.  How  cheering  is  the  prospect  of  their  ad¬ 
vancing  growth !  They  not  only  arc  themselves,  as  Institutions^ 
new  things ;  but  they  represent  a  new  idea  in  the  w’orld.  At  last 
it  is  felt,  that  divine  jdiilosophy  should  not  descend  from  heaven 
merely  to  enlighten  the  feiCy  but  the  many.  This  truth  once  be¬ 
come  the  conviction  of  men,  its  irresistible  operation  is  certain.  It 
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can  no  longer  be  hoodwinked,  or  smothered,  or  impeded,  by  the 
craft  or  power  of  sovereigns,  ministers,  or  priests.  The  great 
truth  ol  Christianity  is  rapidly  becoming  the  common  sentiment 
of  England,  that  every  man  is  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  and 
therefore  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  cultivate  those  faculties 
which  are  bestowed  by  his  Creator  upon  the  members  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  without  reference  to  class  or  rank.  We  rejoice  that  this 
grand  truth  has  at  last  been  permitted  by  Providence  to  arise 
upon  men,  and  we  hail  its  auspicious  dawn  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
glorious  day  !  It  is  in  its  nature  lasting  and  growing.  All  error 
is  transitory ;  and  though  erroi*s  enough  have  exercised  an  empire 
over  men,  and  still  continue  to  do  so,  yet  they  have  perpetually 
changed  their  form ;  one  error  has  chased  another,  has  held  a 
temporary  sway  to  be  possessed  by  its  successor ;  but  Truth  is 
enduring  and  unchangeable,  and  is,  to  the  great  glory  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  our  day,  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  known,  and 
therefore  more  and  more  reverenced  by  thousands  of  mankind ! 

Two  centuries  ago,  Milton,  who  lived  in  spirit  with  us,  w’hen 
giving  his  interesting  account  of  his  early  life,  details  his  travels, 
and  refers,  among  other  places,  to  Florence.  ‘  In  this  city,*  he 
says,  ‘  which  I  have  always  more  particularly  esteemed  for  the 
‘  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius,  and  its  taste,  1  stopped  about 
‘  two  months,  when  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  persons  of 
‘  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  their  literary 
‘  parties — a  practice  which  prevails  there,  and  tends  so  much  to 
‘  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  preservation  of  friendship.’* 
How  would  his  glorious  spirit  have  exulted  in  finding,  not  the 
phrase,  but  the  thing  he  evidently  delights  in  seeing  even  upon  a 
comparatively  limited  scale,  become  so  wide  and  extensive — know^ 
ledge  diffused  to  a  degree  of  which  no  previous  annals  of  the 
world  afford  any  thing  like  a  precedent,  and  literary  jmrties  en¬ 
larged  and  ripened  into  great  and  flourishing  Institutions! 

But  several  years  before  Milton,  the  light  of  science,  the  glory 
and  shame  of  England,  ‘  the  wisest  and  meanest  of  mankind,* 
Lord  Bacon,  wrote  his  splendid  work,  ‘  The  Advancement  of 
Learning,*  which  every  one  should  read,  who  wishes  to  see  how 
possible  it  is  to  combine  the  ‘  universality*  of  a  philosopher,  the 
learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  In  the  open¬ 
ing  of  his  second  book,  he  complains  of  the  various  hinderances  to 
learning.  ‘  First,  among  so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in 
‘  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  jyrofessions, 
‘  and  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  ai  large.  Lor  if  men 
‘judge  that  learning  should  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge 
‘  well ;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  error  described  in  the  ancient 
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‘  fable,  in  wliich  the  other  parts  of  the  boily  did  suppose  the  sto- 
‘  niach  had  been  idle,  because  it  neither  performed  the  office  of 

•  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth ;  but  yet 

•  notwithstanding  it  is  the  stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributeth 

•  to  all  the  rest :  so  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and  universality 
‘  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that  ail  professions  are 
‘  from  thence  served  and  supplied.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great 
‘  cause  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning ;  because 
‘  these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  studied  but  in  passage. 

‘  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to 
‘  do,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the 
‘  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould  about  the  roots, 

‘  that  must  work  it.’  This  complaint  has  been  gradually  deprived 
of  its  force,  and  the  wish  of  the  great  author  realized.  In  the 
year  the  Uoyal  Society  was  founded  in  London,  and  a  few 

years  afterwards,  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The 
late  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  elegant  Preliminary  Dissertation 
to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopat'dia  Britannica  (p.  47),  ob¬ 
serves  of  them,  ‘  that  the  professed  object  of  both  institutions  was 
‘  the  improvement  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  of  the  auxiliary 
‘  science  of  mathematics ;  but  their  intluence  on  the  general  pro- 
‘  gress  of  human  reason  has  been  far  greater  than  could  possibly 
‘  have  been  foreseen  at  the  moment  of  their  foundation.  On  the 
‘  happy  etlects  resulting  from  them  in  this  respect.  La  Place  has 
‘  introduced  some  just  reflections  in  his  System  of  the  world;  w  hich, 

‘  as  they  discover  more  originality  of  thought  than  he  commonly  dis- 
‘  plays  when  he  ventures  to  step  beyond  the  circumference  ot  his 
‘  own  magic  circle,  1  shall  quote  in  a  literal  translation  of  his 
‘  w  ords.  ‘  The  chief  advantage  of  learned  societies  is  the  philoso- 
^  phical  spirit  to  w’hich  they  may  be  expected  to  give  birth,  and 
‘  which  they  cannot  fail  to  difl’usc  over  all  the  various  pursuits  ol 
‘  the  nations  among  whom  they  are  established.  The  collision  of 
‘  systematic  opinions  soon  terminates  in  their  common  destruction, 

*  while  the  desire  of  mutual  conviction  creates  among  the  members 
‘  a  tacit  compact  to  admit  nothing  but  the  result  of  observation  or 
‘  the  conclusions  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Accordingly,  experi- 
‘  once  has  show'ii  how  much  these  establishments  have  contributed 
‘  since  their  origin  to  the  spread  of  true  philosophy.’  ’  These 
advantages  thus  well  pointed  out  by  the  celebrated  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  have  been  and  will  be  produced  more  and  more  by  the 
extension  of  such  societies  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  the 
mass,  their  prejudices  and  tfeeir  m\Uual  ill-feeling  arising  Iroin 
mutual  ignorance,  w  ill  disappear.  At  length  a  common  ground  is 
discovered,  w’herc  high  pursuits  can  be  engaged  in  by  men  of  various 
religious  and  political  views  ;  and  the  Churchman  w’ill  learn  that 
his  Dissenting  Brother  is  his  equal  in  every  respect  that  confers 
real  dignity  upon  man. 
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The  honour  of  fouiuling  Mechanics’  Institutions  seems  justly 
ilue  to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  who  not  only  originated  them,  but  has 
spent  liis  mature  active  life  in  unceasing  and  meritorious  labour  to 
spread  them  over  the  country.  The  history  of  his  early  efforts 
and  of  some  of  Ids  coadjutors,  have  been  sketched  by  the  master- 
hand  ot  liis  friend  and  co-labourer  in  the  cause.  Lord  Brougham, 
whose  name  will  be  honoured  by  posterity  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
liberate  his  enslaved,  and  to  enlighten  his  poorer,  countrymen. 

‘  The  commencement  of  this  system  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
‘  to  whom  the  people  of  this  island  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  ex- 
‘  tent  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps  in  the  present  age 
‘  not  possible,  to  describe.  That  most  learned  and  excellent  per- 
‘  son  formed  the  design  (as  enlightened  as  it  was  benevolent)  of 
‘  admitting  the  working  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
‘  knowledge  of  science,  till  then  almost  deemed  the  exclusive  pro- 
‘  perty  of  the  higher  ranks  in  society,  and  only  ac(|nired  acciden- 
‘  tally  and  irregularly  in  a  few  rare  instances  of  extraordinary 
‘  talents,  by  any  of  the  working  classes.  Dr.  Birkbeck  resided 
‘  for  some  time  in  Glasgow,  as  professor  in  the  Anderson  College ; 
‘  and  about  the  year  1800,  he  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
‘  Natural  Philosophy,  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  for  the  in- 
‘  struction  of  mechanics.  But  a  few  at  first  availed  themselves  of 
‘  this  advantage ;  by  degrees,  however,  a  general  taste  for  the 
‘  study  was  diffused,  and  when  he  left  Glasgow  two  or  three  years 
‘  afterwards,  about  7(K)  eagerly  and  constantly  attended  the  class. 
‘  For  some  time  after  Dr.  Birkbeck’s  departure,  the  lectures  of  his 
‘  able  and  worthy  successor.  Dr.  Ure,  were  well  frequented,  and 
‘  the  I’rofessor  happily  thought  of  adding  a  library,  for  the  use  of 
‘  the  mechanics,  and  entrusting  the  direction  of  it  entirely  to  a 
‘  committee  chosen  by  themselves.  A  difference,  however,  at  first 
‘  to  be  regretted,  led  to  consequences  highly  beneficial ;  for  a  great 
‘  number  seceded  from  the  lectures,  and  formed  an  institution  en- 
‘  tirely  under  the  management  of  the  mechanics  themselves.  It 
‘  has  been  successful  beyond  all  expectation, — a  thousand  working 
*  men  attended  it  last  winter,  while  the  numbers  of  the  parent 
‘establishment  were  scarcely  diminished.’*  His  lordship  then 
refers  to  Edinburgh,  which  followed  the  example  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  year  1821,  superadding  to  the  lectures  and  library,  classes  for 
mutual  instruction,  conducted  by  the  mechanics  themselves.  He 
then  gives  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  ‘An  address  was  published  by  Messrs.  Robertson 
‘and  Hodgkin  in  the  Mechanics*  Magazine,  October,  1823,  and 
‘  the  call  was  answered  promptly  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  himself,  and 


•  Practical  observations  on  tlic  Education  of  the  People.— Speeches,  vol. 
iii.  p.  128. 
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‘  other  friends  of  education^  as  well  as  by  the  master  mechanics 
‘  and  workmen  of  the  metropolis.  In  January,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  our 
‘  president,  most  appropriately  opened  the  institution  with  an  in- 

*  troductory  address  to  many  hundred  workmen,  crowding  from 
‘  great  distances  in  the  worst  season,  and  after  the  toils  of  the  day 
‘  were  over,  to  slake  that  thirst  of  knowledge  which  forms  the 

*  most  glorious  character  of  the  age.’  *  The  success  of  this  me- 
tro)X)litan  institution  is  indeed  highly  encouraging.  There  are 
about  liKX)  members;  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  instruction 
are  extremely  ample.  They  have  a  library  of  GO(K)  volumes ;  a 
museum  of  machinery,  models,  minerals,  and  natural  history ;  with 
an  experimental  workshop  and  laboratory.  Lectures  are  delivered 
twice  a  week  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  practical 
mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Ele¬ 
mentary  schools  or  classes  exist  for  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  their  different  applications,  particularly  to  jxTspec- 
tive  architecture,  mensuration,  and  navigation.  There  is  a  class 
for  mutual  instruction,  containing  members.  The  theatre  is 
capable  of  holding  more  than  1000  persons.  The  average  annual 
receipts  are  about  £1000.  In  this  institution,  two  thirds  of  the 
committee  are  tvorking  men,  and  that  body  is  elected  from  the 
members.  This  regulation  of  their  own  allairs  by  the  members  is 
highly  Ixneficial  where  it  is  practicable,  and  should  be  gradually 
introduced  into  the  provinces  as  the  members  become  qualified 
to  undertake  the  task. 

Lord  Brougham  details  several  other  instances  of  the  foundation 
of  Mechanics’  Istitutions  consequent  on  the  Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  ones.  At  Newcastle-upon-  Fyne,  a  Mechanics’  Institution 
was  opened  in  March,  1821*,  and  to  which  there  are  now  211) 
subscribers.  At  Kendal,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  insti¬ 
tution  was  founded,  to  which  there  are  now  1^  subscribing  mem¬ 
bers,  all  of  the  working  classes.  The  example  has  been  followed 
by  Carlisle,  Hawick,  and  Alnwick ;  by  Aberdeen  and  Norwich ; 
and  even  in  Ireland,  by  Dublin  and  Cork.  His  lordship  also  re¬ 
fers  to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  ;  but  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  more 
detailed  and  specific  information  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
places,  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  in  a 
work  probably  not  very  familiar  to  our  readers,  the  first  publication 
of  the  Centnil  Society  of  Education.  The  writer  observes,  that 
*  he  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the  published  reports  of 
‘numerous  Mechanics’  Institutions, libraries, and  other  associations. 


•  Tlu*  n>oms  used  by  the  diflTort'iU  Literary  and  Scientilie 

lustituiious  for  the  delivery  of  lecturi's,  are  called  their  theatre tf ;  but  of 
etHirsc  no  dramatic  rcprcscutatians  take  place  in  them. 
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‘  iiiul  from  an  extensive  corres|wndeiK‘e  which  was  enleretl  into  by  the 
*  Society  for  the  Oittiision  of  Knowledge,  for  the  purj>ose  of  disco- 
‘  vering  their  actual  state  in  their  more  important  relations.*  We 
shall  present  the  pith  of  the  viduable  tacts  thus  carefully  and  la- 
lH)riously  gathered  by  him  in  resj>ect  to  Manchester,  Livei-pool, 
Birmingham,  and  ShefHeld. 

Manchester.  The  object  of  the  Institution  in  this  grand  centre 
of  the  manufacturing  world  (as  expressed  in  its  publications),  is  to 
enable  mechanics  and  artisans,  of  whatever  trade  they  may  In*,  to 
become  acquainted  with  such  branches  of  science  and  art  iis  are 
of  practical  application  in  the  exercise  of  their  trade.  The  means 
called  into  operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  results  are 
lectures,  classes,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  and  prepiiratory 
schools.  The  lectures  are  on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings,  and 
are  on  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  literature,  and  the  use¬ 
ful  arts;  and  it  apj>ears  that  in  the  year  1 8^i5, eighty-nine  lectures 
were  delivered.  Their  classes  are  for  instruction  in  writing, 
grammar,  elocution,  and  composition,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  architectural,  and  mechanical  drawing.  'There  are 
other  classes,  for  which  additional  payments  are  required,  as  for 
Hgure,  landscai^e,  and  flower-drawing, — geography,  vocal  music, 
French,  Latin,  German,  and  Chemistry.  'There  is  also,  a  mutual 
improvement  society,  which  meets  once  a  fortnight,  when  one  of 
the  members  reads  a  pa}>er  on  some  subject  of  interest  which  has 
occupied  his  attention,  and  it  is  followed  by  general  conversation 
on  that  subject.  The  library  contains  about  -kKlO  volumes.  One 
very  interesting  feature  in  this  Institution  is  the  use  of  day-schools 
for  the  children  of  the  members,  who  are  thus  educated  under  the 
eye  of  tlieir  parents,  and  of  course  witli  opportunities  of  instruc¬ 
tion  far  beyond  what  a  similar  sum  exj>ended  on  their  education 
could  procure  them  in  the  small  private  schools  adapted  for  their 
cliiss.  We  hail  this  addition  to  the  plan  of  such  Institutions  w  ith 
great  satisfaction.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  there  were  15JiG 
members. 

Liverpool.  The  lecture-room  here  will  contain  upwards  of  a 
thousand  |)ersons.  There  are  also,  it  apj>ears,  an  apparatus-room, 
a  laboratory,  and  chemical  class-room  ;  a  class-room  lor  students 
of  grammar  and  the  English  language,  of  writing  and  arithmetic, 
of  mathematics,  music,  ligure-draw’ing,  landscajx',  persixjctive,  and 
architectural  drawing ;  mechanical-drawing,  geography,  use  ol 
maps,  globes,  8:c.,  French, — making  eleven  class-rooms,  capable 
of  containing  about  1000  pupils.  There  are  also,  a  library,  a 
reading-room,  a  museum  for  each,  models,  Kc.,  and  a  committee- 
room.  The  number  of  members  is  nearly  I3(K).  Here  too,  is 
the  valuable  addition  of  the  day-school  for  the  children  ol  mem¬ 
bers. 

lurminyhain.  In  this  tow'n,  three  different  kinds  of  literary  and 
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scientiHc  institutions  exist,  adapted  for  three  various  classes  of 
persons ;  viz.  the  Philosophical  Institution,  for  the  gentry,  and 
scientific  objects  ;  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  adapted  for  the  arti¬ 
sans,  where  classes  are  at  work  for  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
mathematics,  French,  Latin,  and  English  grammar,  and  where 
there  is  a  library  of  1000  volumes,  and  lectures  have  been  deli¬ 
vered  on  a  variety  of  most  interesting  subjects :  and,  lastly,  the 
Athenceum^  especially  intended  for  young  men  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  and  manuficturing  establishments  of  this  important 
town.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  all  harmonize  together,  and 
pursue  their  own  independent  way,  but  common  object,  with  effect 
and  mutual  aid. 

Shejfleld.  In  this  town  there  are  two  institutions  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  mechanics,  and  perfectly  independent  of  each  other. 
The  one  is  called  the  ‘  Mechanics’  Library it  contains  upwards 
of  4000  volumes,  and  has  700  subscribers.  The  ‘  Institution’  is 
also  very  flourishing ;  it  consists  of  more  than  500  members. 

Leeds.  ‘The  Mechanics’  Institutionhere,’ says  Lord  Brougham, 
‘  has  been  lately  founded.  The  institution  is  a  very  promising 
‘  one,  and  the  number  of  ingenious  and  public  spirited  men  in  that 
‘  neighbourhood  ensures  its  success,  provided  no  impediment  be 
‘  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  men.  The  most  exemplary  spirit  of  union  among  men  of  every 
‘  different  parties  in  religion  and  politics  has  been  exhibited,  and 
‘  the  liberality  of  the  masters  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  those  in 
‘  their  service.’ 

We  have  now'  referred  to  the  state  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions 
in  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  the  kingdom, — and  they  afford 
a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  proceedings  of  almost  all  are 
conducted.  Of  course  the  exigencies  of  particular  places  and 
bodies,  and  the  limited  state  of  the  funds  of  some,  must  create 
variations  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  But  as  nearly  as  the 
system  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Institutions,  can  be  ap¬ 
proached,  its  example  is  followed  by  them  all:  and  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  ardour  of  the  working  classes  for  these  noble  instruments 
of  their  elevation,  instead  of  abating,  seems  to  ‘  grow  with  what  it 
‘  feeds  on.*  We  are  constantly  hearing  of  the  foundation  of  some  new 
Mechanics’  Institution.  May  they  go  on  and  prosper !  We  know 
that  the  fears  affected  by  some  who  are  afraid  of  the  light,  ‘  be- 
‘  cause  their  deeds  are  evil,*  and  of  other  excellently  disposed,  but 
on  this  subject  ill-informed  and  over-timid  persons,  are  utterly 
vain,  and  to  be  held  of  no  account.  We  feel  that  Know  ledge  is 
the  handmaid  of  Religion,  formed  to  minister  to  the  holy  purposes 
of  her  sacred  Mistress,  whose  station  she  never  can  usurp.  ‘Nei- 
‘  thcr  is  it  any  (piantity  of  knowledge,*  says  Lord  Bacon, ‘  how 

.  •  Advancement  of  Liarning,  b.  1. 
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‘  great  soever,  that  can  make  the  mint!  of  man  to  swell,  for  nothing 
‘  can  fill,  much  less  extend,  the  soul  of  man  hut  (lod,  and  the  eon- 
‘  templation  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
‘  two  principal  senses  of  inquisition,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  aftirmeth 
‘  that  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hear- 
'  ing ;  so  of  knowledge  itself,  and  of  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  the 
‘  senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defineth  likewise  in  these  words, 

‘  placed  after  that  calendar  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of 

*  times  and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes,  and  conchideth 
‘  thus — God  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  or  devout  in  the  true 
‘return  of  their  seasons:  although  he  hath  placed  the  world  in 
‘  man’s  heart,  yet  cannot  man  find  out  the  work  which  CJod  work- 
‘  etli  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — declaring,  not  obscurely,  that 
‘  (lod  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  capable 
‘  of  the  image  of  the  universal  world,  and  joyful  to  receive  the  im- 
‘  pression  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyeth  to  receive  light;  and  not  only 
‘delighted  in  beholding  tlie  variety  of  things  and  vicissitude  of 
‘  times,  hut  raised  also  to  Jitid  out  and  discern  the  ordinances  and 
^decrees  lehich  throughout  all  those  changes  are  infallihlg  oh- 

*  served.* 


Satisfied  of  the  justness  of  these  views,  we  hail  the  advance  of 
the  luminary  of  knowledge  with  delight — and  arc  rejoiced  to  find 
that  the  effulgence  of  his  beams  is  growing  not  only  over  the 
lower,  but  over  the  middle  classes  also  of  the  state.  W(*  leave  the 
Mechanics,  and  turn  to  the  lAterary  ?\\\(\  Scientific  Institutions, — 
the  universities  of  the  middle  orders. 

We  should  here  have  a  field  of  great  expanse  to  travel  over  if  we 
pursued  the  subject  thoroughly ;  but  our  object  is,  not  to  give  a 
history  of  every  Institution  in  the  kingdom  (which  would  not  <Mily 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  review,  but  form  a  good  sized  and  very 
interesting  volume,  and  which  we  trust  some  one  competent  to  the 
task  will  present  before  the  public),  but  by  exhibiting  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  they  are  formed,  and  proceed,  to  interest  such  of  our 
readers,  as  may  not  have  hitherto  directed  their  attention  with 
force  to  the  subject,  in  the  success  of  these  Institutions.  ’They  are 
spreading  over  the  land  with  gieat  rapidity;  and  are  now  to  be 
found  in  districts  apparently  the  most  unpromising.  We  find 
(from  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  .loncs.  Vicar  of  Bedfont)  that  at 


Staines  there  is  now  a  flourishing  Institution,  with  a  theatre,  the 
only  theatre  the  reverend  gentleman  adds,  possessed  by  any  In¬ 
stitution  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  This  anomaly  we  trust 
will  not  be  long  in  disappearing.  But  when  we  consider  the  great 
effects  that  have  already  been  produced  in  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
we  must  rather  be  surprised  at  what  has  been  dojie,  than  at  what 
has  been  omitted.  We  cannot,  in  passing,  refrain  from  noticing, 
with  the  highest  gratification,  the  most  praiseworthy  activity  ol 
the  reverend  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  Dr.  .Jones, 
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of  whom  wc  know  nothing  personally^  but  cannot  refuse  our  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  public  spirit  with  which  his  conduct  is  marked  in 
reference  to  the  Institution  of  his  neighbourhood.  He  has  given 
it  the  advantage  of  his  support  in  every  possible  manner,  sanction¬ 
ing  it  by  his  patronage,  presiding  at  its  meetings,  delivering  lec¬ 
tures.  We  wish  his  example  were  more  followed  by  his  reverend 
brethren,  of  whom  too  many  we  regret  to  say  entirely  neglect,  if 
they  are  not  positively  hostile  to,  all  associations  of  a  character 
designed  to  instruct  the  people  independently  of  their  exclusive 
aid  and  patronage.  But  it  gives  us  real  and  sincere  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  any  clergyman  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  zealous  in  his  work,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  our  warm  approbation  of  the  disin¬ 
terested  labors  of  Dr.  Jones. 

We  shall  confine  our  statements  to  the  metropolis,  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  carrying  on  such  Institutions  with  etlect  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  greater  there  than  any  where  else,  and  the  provincial  towns 
can  only  copy  the  models  set  them  in  this  city. 

The  Russell  and  London  Institutions  (situate  respectively  in 
Coram  Street  and  Finsbury  Circus)  are  maintained  by  members, 
who  are  also  proprietors  or  share-holders,  although  strangers  are 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  on  payment. 
The  buildings  of  each  of  these  Societies  are  very  elegant  and  com¬ 
modious,  especially  of  the  London  Institution.  But  the  provision 
which  refuses  their  benefit  to  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  shares,  necessarily  confines  it  to  a  limited  body  of  persons. 
The  Eastern  Institution,  in  the  Commercial  Road,  has  a  splendid 
building,  but  it  is  also  confined  to  shareholders.  We  arc  rather 
anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  those  societies 
which  are  adapted  expressly  to  persons  who  can  afford  an  anfiual 
payment  of  a  small  amount,  and  of  an  inestimably  small  amount 
indeed  it  is  when  compared  wdth  the  advantages  it  can  procure. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  Western  Literary  Institution  was  founded 
in  Leicester  S(juare.  'Mie  house  in  which  its  proceedings  arc 
conducted  is  very  appropriate,  having  been  the  residence  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  place  where  the  Literary  Club  of 
Burke  and  Johnson  was  wont  to  meet.  The  last  report  states  the 
number  of  members  to  be  414,  and  the  library  to  contain  G921 
volumes.  Classes  exist  for  French,  Italian,  mathematics,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  drawing,  natural  and  experimental  philo¬ 
sophy,  chemistry,  and  discussion  of  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 
A  new'  theatre,  we  understand,  is  in  the  course  of  erection  for 
lectures  delivered  at  this  Institution.  About  the  same  time,  the 
City  of  London  Institution,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  was  founded,  and 
has  continued  ever  since  to  flourish.  The  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Denman  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse;  and  a  bust  of 
that  excellent  magistrate  adorns  the  theatre.  The  number  of 
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members  is  more  tlian  SKX),  and  the  library  contains  upwards  of 
7(XX)  volumes.  Very  recently  the  premises  of  this  Institution 
have  been  much  enlarged.  It  maintains  a  high  character. 

We  are  glad  also,  to  find  that  the  demand  for  such  Associations 
is  so  great,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  excellent  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  a  new  one  has  been  founded,  called 
the  Metropolitan.  We  wish  it  heartily  success. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  Islington  Institution  was  founded.  It 
has  upwards  of  400  members,  and  a  library  of  considerable  extent 
and  value.  Lectures  are  delivered  there  weekly  during  the 
season,  and  classes  (of  which  the  favorite  is  the  musical)  exist  for 
various  departments  of  knowledge.  The  building  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  metropolis,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  architect  and  the  spirited  gentlemen 
in  that  neighbourhood  who  erected  it.  It  is  a  model  to  all  Lite¬ 
rary  Associations  intending  to  build, 

in  the  year  183^,  the  Marylebonc  Institution  (Edward  Street, 
Portman  Square)  was  founded.  It  is  an  excellent  and  flourishing 
one ;  and  now  has  480  members,  and  a  library  of  more  than  44X)0 
books. 

The  excellent  little  periodical,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  been  very  recently  started ;  and  we  wish 
it  full  success.  It  contains  the  most  interesting  lectures  by  the 
most  popular  lecturers  of  the  day,  and  is  published  weekly  at  the 
cost  of  one  penny !  The  first  part,  consisting  of  six  numbers, 
contains  lectures  by  Dr.  Bowring,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  itc.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  circulation  of  this  highly  useful  little  work  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  we  trust  it  will  increase.’^  The  lectures  which  it 
contains  show  what  valuable  instruction  is  weekly  imparted  to 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  through  the  medium  of  these  Insti¬ 
tutions. 

By  means  of  these  noble  Associations,  situated  in  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  every  person  in  it.  And  in  all  the  suburban  districts  and 
places  immediately  contiguous  to  London,  we  find  the  same  spirit 
at  work.  At  Hampstead  and  Camden  Town ;  at  Dentford,  Green¬ 
wich,  and  Woolwich  ;  at  Poplar  ;  at  Tottenham;  at  Hammersmith 
and  Kensington,  Institutions  exist.  They  do  all  which  can  be 
done — afford  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  the  will  to 
learn  must  exist  besides.  I3ut  no  one  can  now  fairly  complain 
that  if  he  remain  ignorant,  it  is  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault. 
The  sums  wasted  or  perverted  most  mischievously  by  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  would  suffice  to  entertain  them  much  more  (to  say 
nothing  of  benefit)  than  the  contemptible  amusement  (if  such  it 
must  be  called)  which  they  derive  from  their  exj>enditure  at  pre- 
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sent  One  tithe  of  the  money  spent  in  gin-shops  would  maintain  all 
the  Institutions  in  London.  This  is  at  once  a  distressing  and 
cheering  fact.  It  distresses  the  philanthropist  to  find  such  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  happiness  and  power ;  but  it  cheers  him  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  when  once  he  c^in  get  his  lever  to  bear,  when  once  the 
wedge  is  effectually  in,  the  results  that  must  inevitably  follow  will 
be  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  kind.  Let  us  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  We  do  not,  of  course,  entertain  such  a  visionary 
idea  as  that  improvidence,  and  folly,  and  crime  are  about  to  leave 
the  earth.  We  know  full  w’ell  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that 
‘  offences  must  needs  come.*  But  we  do  believe,  that  it  is  the 
order  of  Providence  that  we  should  cultivate  as  a  duty  the  facul¬ 
ties  implanted  in  us,  and  that  such  cultivation  will  lead  of  necessity 
to  gratification ;  that  they  to  whom  superior  talents,  whether  of 
intellectual  power  or  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  have  been  entrusted, 
are  under  a  religious  sanction  to  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of 
others ;  that  much  crime  and  much  misery  are  committed  and  suf¬ 
fered  because  this  duty  is  neglected  by  too  many,  and  that  conse- 
yuenthj  if  pro|>erly  dLscharged,  that  crime  and  that  misery  wouM 
be  considerably  diminished  and  abated;  and  that  if  it  be  an  in¬ 
cumbent  obligation  upon  us  to  clothe  the  naked  and  to  feed  the 
hungry,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  assist  the 
inquiring,  and  to  co-operate  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  that  truly 
Christian  task. 


Art.  V.  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest;  being  an 
attempt  to  iUustrate  the  Jirst  Principles  of  Natnral  /Philosophy y  by 
the  aid  of  Popular  Toys  and  Sports.  Ftiurth  Kditioii,  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  Lcnuloii :  l)art(ni  and  llarvev. 


1 T  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  toys  and  sports  of  youth, 
involve  in  tlieir  history  important  j)hiloso[>hical  truths,  hut  this 
is  the  first,  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  only  work, 
which  has  attempted  to  press  into  the  service  of  science,  these 
objects  of  juvenile  relaxation.  We  heartily  concur  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  able  conteinjiorary  (the  Spectator),  that  some  well 
educjited  and  amiable  fiiinily  should  open  an  estahlishinent  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  according  to  the  method  of  this  work. 
‘ 'Inere  is  not,’ says  that  journal,  ‘a  game,  a  toy,  an  exercise, 
‘  that  does  not  afford  an  instructive  illustration  of  some  important 
‘  principle  in  philosophy,  and  were  such  a  seminary  ojiened,  every 
‘  enlightened  family  in  the  neighhourliood,  would  send  their  chil- 
‘  dreii  to  play  the  game  of  philosophy,  for  two  or  three  hours 
‘every  day.’  Such  being  the  object  of  the  work  under  review, 
we  lutsten  to  give  a  brief  account  of  its  plan  and  execution.  It 
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is  not,  as  some  mi^lit  suppose,  a  series  of  didactic  essays,  nor, 
like  several  scientific  dialogues,  is  it  arrang^ed  in  tlic  form  of 
question  and  answer,  hut  is  tlic  recital  of  a  conversation  between 
several  welhconceived  characters,  and  witli  the  relation  of  inci¬ 
dent  so  intrcKiiiced,  and  approjiriately  worked  up,  as  to  jfive  the 
whole  the  dramatic  interest  of  a  wcll-wrou«]fht  tale,  abounding 
with  literary  anecdotes  and  classical  illustrations.  Thus,  the 
father  of  a  family  joins  in  the  holiday  amusements  of  his 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  several  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  the  openition  of  which  their  sports  are  owin*^.  riie 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  an  eccentric  classic  and  antiquary,  joins  the 

n,  and  by  his  learninjr,  imparts  much  interesting  information. 

le  projrress  of  the  work,  we  arc  introduced  to  a  Major 
Snapwell,  who  is  in  search  of  a  residence  in  the  district,  for  liis 
nephew,  just  about  to  be  married.  This  gives  the  author  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  introducing  some  lively  scenes,  since  they  always 
bear  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  great  and  leading  purpose  of 
the  work — that  of  instruction.  A  marriage  is  ultimately  conclud¬ 
ed,  upon  which  the  venerable  major,  in  concert  with  the  Virar, 
plans  a  public  fete,  in  w  hich  every  arrangement  is  directed  accord¬ 
ing  to  classical  authority,  and  the  children  present  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion,  are  thus  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  balancing,  con¬ 
juring,  optical  illusions,  firewwks,  &c.,  &c. 

Such  is  the  imperfect  outline  of  the  plan ;  we  shall  conclude  by 
giving  some  extracts,  which  may  afford  further  illustrJition. 

‘  '  i\Iay  I  hope,*  said  Mr.  Seymour  to  the  Vicar,  '  that  you  w'ill  in¬ 
dulge  me  so  far  as  to  listen  to  the  scheme  by  which  it  is  iny  intention 
to  turn  sport  into  science,  or  in  other  words,  ‘  toys  into  instruments  of 
j)hilosophical  instruction.*  * 

^  The  \’^icar  nodded  assent. 

'  J\Ir.  Seymour  proceeded  :  ‘In  the  first  place,  f  would  give  the  boy 
some  general  notions,  w’ith  regard  to  the  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
its  gravity  f  vis  inertia;,  elasticity,  ^c.  W  hat  ajiparatus  can  be  requir¬ 
ed  for  sucli  a  ])urj)ose  beyond  some  ot  the  more  simple  toys?  Indeed. 
I  wall  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  three  grand  law's  of  motion,  by  a 
game  at  ball ;  while  the  comj)osition  and  resolution  of  forces  may  be 
beautifully  exemplified  by  a  game  of  marbles  ;  but  in  order  that  you 
may  more  clearly  comprehend  the  capability  <»f  my  plan,  allow  me  to 
enumerate  the  various  philosophical  principles  which  are  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  several  more  popular  toys  and  sports.  We  will 
commence  w  ith  the  ball,  which  w  ill  illustrate  the  nature  and  pheno¬ 
mena  of  elasticity  as  it  leaps  fnnn  the  ground  ;  of  rotary  motiou,  w'hile 
it  runs  along  its  surface,  of  rejh’cicd  motion,  and  of  the  angles  oj  inci¬ 
dence  and  reflection,  as  it  rebounds  from  the  wall  ;  and  (»f  projectiles, 
as  it  is  whirled  through  the  air ;  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the 
cricket-hat  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  centre  of  peratssion,  A  game 
VOL.  V.  ^  ^ 
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of  marbles  may  l)0  made  subservient  to  the  same  purposes,  and  will 
further  assist  us  in  conveying  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  the  collU 
sion  of  clastic  and  inclaslic  bodies.  The  nature  of  elastic  springs  will 
require  no  (»ther  apparatus  for  its  elucidation  than  ‘  Jack  in  the  box,’ 
and  the  numerous  ‘  leapiiij;  frojjjs  and  cats,’  with  which  the  nursery 
abounds.  The  leathern  sucker  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  cohesion, 
and  the  effect  of  water  in  filling;  up  those  irregularities  by  which  con¬ 
tiguous  surfaces  are  deprived  i)f  their  attractive  power  ;  it  will  at  the 
same  time  demonstrate  the  nature  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  squirt  will  afford  a  farther  illustration  of 
the  same  views,  and  will  furnish  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  in  raising  a  column  of  water.  The  theory  of  the 
pump  will  necessarily  follow.  The  great  elasticity  of  air,  and  the  op- 
])(»site  ])ropcrty  of  water,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  by  the  amusing  exhi- 
l)ition  of  the  ‘  bottle  imps.* 

‘  ‘  lh»ttle  imps  !  Acherontamovebis,*  muttered  the  Vicar. 

‘  iNIr.  Seymour  continued.  ‘  The  various  balancing  toys  will  eluci¬ 


date  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  yravily,  point  of  suspension,  and  line  of 
direction.  The  see-saw  rocking-horse,  and  the  operation  of  walking  on 
stilts,  will  here  come  in  aid  of  our  explanations.  The  combined 
effects  t>f  momentum,  and  the  change  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  may  be 
beautifully  exemplified  by  the  action  of  the  Chinese  tumblers. 
The  king  will  demonstrate  the  existence  and  effects  of  centrij 
force.  The  top  and  tetotum  will  j)rove  the  power  id'  vertiyinons  mo¬ 
tion,  to  sup])()rt  the  axis  of  a  body  in  an  in)right  position.  The  trund¬ 
ling  of  the  hoop  will  accomplish  the  same  and  other  objects.  The  game 
of  bilboipiet,  or  cup  and  ball,  will  show  the  influence  of  rotary  motion 
ill  steadying  the  rectilinear  path  of  a  spherical  body,  whence  the  theory 
of  the  rifle  gun  m;i^  be  deduced.  t\)r  conveying  some  elementary 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  oscillation,  there  is  the  swing.  'I’he  flight  of 
the  arrow  will  not  only  elucidate  the  theory  of  projectiles,  but  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  force  of  the  air  in  jiroducing  rotary  motion,  by  its  impact 
on  oblicjue  surfaces.  The  revolutiiui  of  the  shuttlecock  may  be  shown 


to  depend  upon  the  same  resolution  of  forces.  Then  comes  the  kite. 


one  of  the  most  instructive  and  amusing  of  all  the  pastimes  of  youth — 
the  favorite  tov  of  Newton  in  his  bovish  davs  ;  its  ascent  at  once  de¬ 


velops  the  theory  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  ex¬ 
plains  many  subordinate  principles  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
when  we  arrive  at  the  subject.  The  see-saw  will  unfold  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  mechanical  poivers  are  founded,  and  the 
l)oy  may  thus  be  easily  led  to  the  theory  of  the  lever,  by  being  shown 
how  readily  he  can  balance  the  heavier  weight  of  a  man,  by  riding  on 
the  longer  arm  of  the  plank.  I'he  theory  of  colours  may  be  ]>ointed 
out  to  him  as  he  bhnvs  his  soa]>  bubbles,  an  amusement  which  will  at 
tfie  same  time  convince  him  that  the  air  must  exert  a  pressure  equally 
in  all  directions.  For  explaining  the  theorv  of  sound,  there  are  the 
whistle,  the  humming. top,  the  whi/.-gig,  the  po])-gnii,  and  sundry 
other  toys,  well  known  in  the  plav-ground.  Hut  it  is  not  my  intention 
at  present  to  enumerate  oil  the  toys  which  mav  Ik*  rendered  ca]»able  ot 
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utTording  pliilosopliical  instniction.  I  meroly  wish  to  convince  you 
that  iny  plan  is  not  so  chimerical  ivs  you  were  at  first  inclined  t(»  l>e- 
lieve.’ 

‘  ‘  Upon  my  word/  said  the  \’^icar,  ‘  no  squirrel  ever  hopped  from 
branch  to  branch  with  more  agility.  You  are  the  very  counterpart  i»f 
Cornelius  Scriblerus  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  your  scheme  is  plausible, 
very  plausible,  and  I  shall  no  longer  refuse  to  attend  you  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  its  execution.* 

Tlic  most  striking  feature  of  this  work  is  the  playful  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  upon  every  occasion  contrived  to  interweave 
literature  with  his  philosophy.  We  shall  give  one  example 
which  we  select  at  random.  It  is  the  concluding  part  of  a  dis¬ 
course  upon  sound. 

^  After  this  discourse  the  \*icar  nise  from  his  scat,  and  on  walking 
across  the  room,  the  creaking  of  his  slh>es  excited  the  attention  of  iMr. 
Seymour,  who,  with  his  accustomed  gaiety,  observed  that  the  \'icar 
had  music  in  his  sole." 

‘  *  Mr.  Seymour,’  exclaimed  the  Vicar,  with  a  look  which  weshouhliu 
vain  endeavour  to  describe,  the  infirmity  of  my  shoes  *  vrejutus  crepitln  " 
is,  at  all  events  sanctioned  by  high  anti(piity ;  for  we  are  t<dd  by 
Philostratus  in  his  Epistles,  that  Vulcan  being  jealous  of  Venus,  made 
her  creaking  shoes,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  whenever  she  stirred.’ 
S(»  ludicrous  an  appeal  to  antiquity  would  have  overci>me  Heraclitus 
himself,  no  wonder  then  that  the  whole  party  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugii 
at  the  worthy  Vicar’s  expense. 

‘  *  Now  Tom,  as  you  have  so  lately  been  instructed  in  the  dilfereiit 
sources  of  sound,  do  tell  your  g(M)d  friend  the  Vicar,  the  cause  of  the 
creaking  of  his  shoes,’  said  his  father. 

‘  ^  Tlie  dryness  of  the  leather,  I  suppose,’  answered  the  young  phi- 
loso])her. 

‘  ‘  A  certain  state  of  dryni'ss  is  certainly  a  necessary  condition,  or 
else  the  cohesion  between  the  inner  and  outer  sole  would  exclude  the 
air.  C’orrectly  speaking,’ c(uitinm‘d  Mr.  Seymour,  ‘  the  creaking  de¬ 
pends  npim  the  sudden  com])ression  of  the  air  contained  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  leather  ;  just  as  a  sound  is  produced  by  the  clapping  of 
the  hands  bv  the  air  thus  set  in  vibration.  Shoes  with  single  soles 
therefore  never  creak,  and  by  interp(»sing  a  piece  of  <m1  silk  between 
the  two  soles,  yon  will  so  far  ensure  the  contact  of  their  surfaces  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  sound.’ 

'  ‘  That  is  at  all  events  a  piece  of  practical  philosophy  worth  know¬ 
ing,  and  I  shall  accordingly  instruct  my  operator  Jerry  Styles  upon 
this  point,’  observed  the  Vicar. 

‘  ‘  So  yon  see,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  no  bad  shoemaker,  allhongh  I 
never  yet  nnnle  a  slioe/  said  Mr.  Seymour. 

‘  ‘ ’Fo  be  sure — to  be  sure,'  exclainu*d  the  \’icar,  ‘for,  as  Horace 
has  it — 


‘  Sapii  ns  cre]>lda.s  sibi  mnujuani 

Ncc  solca>  fecit  ;  sutor  taiucn  cst  sapiens.’ 
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‘  For  tliou^li  the  wise  nor  shoes  nor  slippers  made, 

He’s  yet  a  skilful  shoemaker  by  trade. 

“  You  never  made  a  happier  quotation/  said  Mr.  Seymour.’ 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  nearly  a  hundred  wood-cuts,  several 
of  which  are  from  tlie  humourous  pencil  of  George  Cruikslumk. 


Art.  VI.  England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  FI.  and  Mart/y  with 
the  Conlemjwrary  History  of  EuropCy  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  (hi- 
ginal  Ij'tters  never  before  Published.  IVith  Ilistorieal  IntriHluetions 
and  Uiographieal  and  Critical  Notices,  By  Patrick  Fraskh 
Tytlkr,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Richard  Bentley.  1831). 


is  one  of  the  best  historical  works  which  has  appeared  for 
some  time.  It  is  conceived  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  executed 
with  sound  judgment  and  ability.  Tlic  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Tytler  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  plan  of  his  predecessors, 
and  we  trust  his  example  will  be  extensively  followed.  In  the 
volumes  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Vaughan— the 
former  on  the  Times  of  Elizabeth,  the  latter  on  those  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate — many  valuable  additions  are  made  to  our  historical  litera¬ 
ture.  Incidental  lights  are  thrown  on  the  character  and  policy 
of  our  statesmen,  w  hich  serve  to  clear  up  several  difficulties,  and 
to  smooth  the  jiath  of  the  future  historian.  But  these  books  will 
be  read  by  cornparativTly  few',  and  their  influence  on  the  public 
mind  will  therefore  for  some  years  be  very  partial.  The  students 
of  history  will  investigate  the  treasures  w  liich  they  furnish,  and 
mould  their  view’s  accordingly ;  but  the  many,  wlio  read  for  enter¬ 
tainment,  will  recoil  from  the  labor  of  w’ading  through  such 
masses  of  state  papers  and  letters,  betw’een  many  of  which  a  very 
slight  thread  of  connexion  can  be  traced.  The  repulsiveness  of 
such  works  is  greatly  increased,  when,  as  in  the  c«ise  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  volumes,  an  antiquated  orthography  is  retained ;  nor  is 
the  want  of  continuity  supplied,  and  the  consequent  w  eariness  of 
general  readers  prevented,  by  an  iidinirable  introduction,  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  V  aughan’s,  being  prefixed.  Many  readers  commence 
the  perusjil  of  works  of  this  kind  wdth  a  determination  of  going  through 
them,  but  their  attention  soon  flags,  they  grow  weary  of  the 
occupation  and  relinquish  it  for  other  and  more  agreeable  pur¬ 
suit*^.  What  W’as  wanted  is  just  that  w’hich  Mr.  Tytler  has  sup¬ 
plied; — a  continuous  narrative  into  w’hich  ancient  documents  are 
interwoven,  so  as  to  unite  somew'hat  of  the  veritable  character  of  the 
documents  thenvselves  with  the  charm  of  popular  history.  Such  a 
plan,  we  are  perfect ly  aw’arc,  exposes  a  reader  to  the  prejudices 
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and  inisfoiiceptions  of  the  editor ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
the  same  objection  applies  in  greater  force  to  all  ^enend  histories, 
and  that  the  means  of  correction  are  in  this  case  much  nearer  at 
hand.  The  editor  whose  narrative  is  subsidiary  to  his  documents 
is  less  liable  to  error  than  the  author  who  only  professes  to  give 
his  reader  the  results  ot  extensive  and  varied  research.  In  point 
of  interest  there  is  no  comparison  between  works  constructed  on 
these  different  plans.  If  any  doubt  the  fact,  let  them  attempt  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  we  have  referred  to,  and  those  now  before 
us.  Few  will  persevere  to  the  end  of  the  former,  while  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  will  be  a  positive  treat.  The  one  is  all  antique, 
and  therefore  forbidding;  the  other  presents,  in  happy  combina¬ 
tion,  the  features  of  the  past  and  the  present ;  the  forms  of  our 
fathers,  with  the  calm  judgment  and  warm  feelings  of  one  of  our 
own  contemporaries. 

The  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Tytler  have  been  selected,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  from  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  tlie  col¬ 
lection  of  matcriids  for  his  History  of  Scotland,  our  author  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  perusal  and  transcription  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  of  which  he  remarks  that  ‘  so  little  are  they  known  or 
‘  appreciated,  tliat  he  believes  he  docs  not  oversUite  the  fact  when 
‘he  asserts,  that  no  j)erfect  History  of  Kngland,  either  civil, 

‘  ecclesiastical,  or  constitutional,  can  be  written  till  this  collection  is 
‘  made  accessible  by  catalogues  to  men  of  letters.*  From  these 
investigations  the  present  work  h;is  originated,  which  we  hope 
will  obtain  such  a  reception  from  the  public  as  to  induce  the 
author  to  illustrate  in  a  similar  way,  other  and  subsequent 
portions  of  English  history.  lles|)ecting  the  plan  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Tytler  shall  speak  for  himself  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  preface,  the  latter  jiart  of  which  we  specially  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  follow  him  in  this  department  of 
our  national  literature. 

‘  Hitherto  all  the  ‘  Collections  of  Original  Letters  ’  with  which  he 
is  acquainted,  valuable  as  they  have  un(b»ubtedly  been  to  the  historian 
and  antiipiary,  have  possessed  few  attractions  for  the  general  reader  ; 
and  the  reason  seems  obvious.  They  presuppose  in  any  one  who  takes 
up  the  book  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  |)eriod  which 
they  illustrate,  a  familiarity  with  an  ancient  and  repulsive  orthography, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  personages 
by  whom  and  to  whom  they  are  written. 

‘  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  these  qualiticaticms  are  rarely  possessed, 
— tliat  even  the  best-informed  reader  will  often  find  himself  at  fault  ? 
With  a  view  to  obviate  such  objecti^nis,  the  prmmt  work  has  been 
divided  into  periods,  each  of  them  prefaced  by  short  historical  intro¬ 
ductions  ;  slight  biographical  sketches  are  given  of  those  illustrious 
statesmen  and  scholars  who  pass  in  review  before  us  ;  and  occasional 
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critical  iHscussions  arc  intriuluccil  where  the  letters  were  calculated  ta 
threw  new  light  on  ehscure  er  disputed  ])assages  of  English  history,  or 
supplied  unknown  or  iTnp(>rtaut  facts  iu  the  lives  of  eminent  men. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  judged  right  to  render  these  letters  intelligible  to 
general  as  well  as  antiquarian  readers,  by  abandoning  the  ancient  inode 
of  spelling. 

‘  Upon  this  point,  of  retaining  or  dismissing  the  antique  dress  of  liis- 
torical  documents,  much  has  been  written  ;  and  there  are  sclndars,  for 
whose  opinion  the  author  has  sincere  respect,  who  will  think  such  an 
innovation  almost  equivalent  to  a  literary  felony,  lint,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  detail,  he  must  say  that  after  serious  consideration,  and  hmg 
familiarity  with  ancient  letters  in  every  variety  of  orthography,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  in  what  possible  way  their  historical  value  is  in¬ 
jured  by  the  change.’ — Pref.  ])p.  vi.  vii. 

Henry  the  Eighth  died  at  Westminster,  on  Friday,  the  28tli 
of  Janiiarj',  1516-7,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  the 
jiroclamation  of  his  son  Edward  did  not  take  })lace  till  tlic  follow¬ 
ing  ^londay.  Onr  historians  have  been  perplexed  to  account  for 
this  delay,  and  the  matter  has  remained,  np  to  the  present  hour, 
an  unexplained  and  mysterious  circumstance.  The  late  ISir  James 
Mackintosh  did  little  more  than  notice  the  fact,  simjily  remarking, 

‘  The  delay  of  three  days  in  taking  any  formal  measures  relating 
‘  to  the  demise,  if  it  could  in  onr  time  legally  occur,  would  be 
‘  censured  as  a  daring  assumption.  At  that  time  no  notice  was 
‘  taken  of  it.’*  I'he  following  letter,  however,  throws  light  on 
this  portion  of  secret  history,  and  gives  the  needful  clue  to  mucli 
of  the  subsequent  ])roceedings  of  this  reign.  The  AVill  of  Henry 
had  been  drawn  up  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  accomplished  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  fell  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  King.  The  house  of  Howard  being  at  the 
liead  both  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  of  the  Catholic  }>arty,  their 
downfall  greatly  strengthened  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
and  gave  liiin  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
Henry’s  executors.  This  advantage  it  was  the  object  of  Hertford 
to  improve;  and  with  the  unscrupulous  policy  then  common  to 
statesmen,  he  kept  the  death  of  the  King  secret,  in  order  to  ma¬ 
ture  his  plans  of  personal  and  party  ambition.  Hertford  was  the 
uncle  of  Edward,  and  had  evidently  determined  on  concentrating 
the  chief  powers  of  the  state  in  himself.  The  letter  printed  by 
Mr.  'Fytlcr  was  written  the  day  after  the  death  of  Henry,  and 
was  addressed  to  Sir  William  Paget,  one  of  Hertford’s  associates. 
It  is  as  follows — 

‘  This  inorning,  between  one  and  two,  I  received  your  letter.  The 
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lirst  part  thereof  I  like  very  well ;  marry,  that  the  Will  should  Ik» 
opened  till  a  further  consultation,  and  that  it  miiiht  he  well  considered 
how  much  thereof  were  necessary  to  he  ]>uhlished  ;  fi»r  divers  respects 
I  think  it  not  convenient  to  satisfy  the  world.  In  the  meantime  I 
think  it  sulhcient,  when  ye  publish  the  Kint^’s  death,  in  the  places  and 
times  as  ye  have  apj)ointed,  to  have  the  Will  presently  with  you,  and 
to  show  that  tliis  is  the  Will,  naininjx  unto  them  severally  who  Ih?  ex¬ 
ecutors  that  the  Kinjj  did  specially  trust,  and  who  be  councillors  ;  the 
contents  at  the  breakinjj  up  thereof,  as  before,  shall  be  declared  unto 
them  (Ml  Wednesday  in  the  morning  at  the  Parliament  house  ;  and  in 
the  meantime  we  to  meet  and  agree  therein,  as  there  may  Ik*  no  con¬ 
troversy  hereafter.  For  the  rest  of  your  a])poinments,  for  the  keeping 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  King’s  person,  it  shall  be  well  done  ye  be  not 
t(M)  hasty  therein  ;  and  so  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  From  Hartford, 
the  29th  of  Jan.  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning. 

^  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

‘  ‘  E.  liKHTKOHI).* 

*  I  have  sent  you  the  key  of  the  will.*  — Vol.  i.  pp.  lo,  10. 

Referring  to  this,  and  another  somewhat  similar  letter  addressed 
by  11  ertford  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Tytlcr  remarks,  that  none  of 
our  historians  have  been  ‘aware  how  far  more  daring  was  the 
‘conduct  of  Hertford  and  his  associates  than  the  mere  conceal- 
‘  ment  of  Henry's  death.  Their  leader  had  the  Will  in  liis  ]>ri- 
‘  vatc  keeping.  This  is  proved  by  the  emphatic  postcript,  ‘  1  have 
‘  ‘  sent  you  the  key  of  the  Will.’  And  the  fact  increases  the  sus- 
‘  picion  which  bangs  over  this  extraordinary  document.  Tlicy 
‘  o])ened  it  before  the  King  or  the  Parliament  were  made  ac- 
‘  quainted  with  the  late  King’s  death ;  they  Iield  a  consultation 
‘  what  portions  of  this  deed  were  j>ro})cr  to  be  communicated  to 
‘  the  great  Council  of  the  nation.  Hertford  himself  deemed  some 
‘  parts  of  it  not  expedient  to  be  divulged  ;  and  when  Parliament 
‘and  the  nation  yet  believed  Henry  to  be  alive,  the  measures 
‘  which  were  to  be  adoj)ted  under  tlie  new  reign  were  already 
‘  secretly  agreed  on  l)y  a  faction  to  whom  no  resistance  could  be 
‘  made.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  Hertford,  although  still 
‘  bearing  no  higher  rank  than  one  of  the  Executors  of  the  late 
‘  King,  is  consulted  by  them  as  their  Superior,  and  already  as- 
‘  sumes  the  tone  and  authority  of  Protector,  anotlier  proof  that  all 
‘had  been  privately  arranged  amongst  them.’— Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Cardiner,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  W  inchester,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Feb.  5,  l.51(i-7), 
was  designed  to  crave  the  interposition  of  the  latter,  in  a  point 
which  affected,  in  the  Bishop’s  judgment,  the  reputiition  of  the 
late  King.  Gardiner,  it  seems,  had  resolved  on  some  church 
service  for  his  dece«ased  ‘sovereign  lord  and  master,’  and  was 
greatly  offended  on  finding  that  ‘  certain  players  of  my  Lord  Ox- 
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‘  ford’s,'  intended  about  the  same  time  to  have  ‘  a  solemn  play.’ 
But  his  letter  will  best  explain  itself. 

‘  Master  Secretary. — After  my  right  hearty  commendations.  I 
sent  unto  you  my  servant  yesterday,  wherein  as  you  advise  I  have  had 
redress  ;  and  now  I  WTite  unto  you  in  another  matter  somewhat  greater, 
as  it  were  between  game  and  earnest. 

‘  To-morrow,  the  parishioners  of  this  parish  and  I  have  agreed  to 
have  a  solemn  dirige  for  our  late  sovereign  lord  and  nnister,  in  earnest, 
as  l)ecometh  us  ;  and  to-morrow,  certain  players  of  my  Lord  of  Ox¬ 
ford's,  as  they  say,  intend  on  the  other  side,  within  this  burgh  of 
Southwark,  to  have  a  solemn  play,  to  try  who  shall  have  most  resort, 
they  in  game  or  1  in  earnest ;  which  me  seemeth  a  marvellous  conten¬ 
tion,  wherein  some  shall  profess  in  the  name  of  tlie  commonwealth, 
mirth,  and  some  sorrow,  at  one  time. 

‘  Herein  I  follow  the  common  determination  to  sorrow  till  our  late 
master  be  buried  ;  and  what  the  lewd  fellows  should  mean  in  the  con¬ 
trary  I  cannot  tell,  nor  cannot  reform  it,  and  therefore  write  unto  [you 
who,]  by  means  of  my  Lord  Protector,  may  procure  an  uniformity  in 
the  commonwealth  ;  all  the  body  to  do  one  thing, — in  the  enterring  of 
our  old  master  to  lament  together,  and  in  the  crowning  of  our  new 
master  to  rejoice  together  ;  after  which  followeth  constantly  a  time  of 
lamentation  for  sin,  which  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  which  1  doubt 
not  ye  will,  without  me,  consider  your  charge. 

‘  1  have  herein  s|)oken  with  ^^laster  Acton,  justice  of  peace,  whom 
the  players  smally  regard,  and  press  him  to  a  peremptory  answer, 
whether  he  dare  lett  them  play  or  not  ;  whereunto  he  answereth  neither 
yea  nor  nay  as  to  the  playing  ;  but  as  to  the  assembly  of  people  in  this 
burgh,  in  this  time,  neither  the  burial  finished,  ne  the  coronation  done, 
he  pleadeth  to  the  players  for  the  time  nay,  till  he  have  commandment 
to  the  contrary.  But  his  nay  is  not  much  regarded,  and  mine  less,  as 
party  to  players ;  and  therefore  I  w  rite  unto  you,  wdierein  if  ye  will 
not,  propter  invidiam,  meddle,  send  me  so  w'ord,  and  I  w’ill  myself  sue 
to  my  Lord  Protector. 

‘  At  my  house  in  Southwark,  the  5th  Feb, 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

‘  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

'  St.  W inton.* 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22. 

The  common  people  w^ere  probably  more  diverted  by  the  play¬ 
ers  than  the  bishop,  but  the  courtiers  w^re  otherwise  employed 
than  in  attending  to  either.  They  had  their  owm  game  to  play, 
and  never  did  courtiers  act  out  more  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  their 
vo«ition. 

T  he  follow  ing  letter  of  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
subsequently  Duke  of  Northumberland,  illustrate  the  importunity 
with  which  these  men  sought  to  enrich  themselves.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Paget,  under  date  of  March,  1516-7. 
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*  Master  Secretary. —  Perchance  some  folks  will  allege  considera¬ 
tions  concerning  the  not  assignment  of  the  lordship  of  Warwick,  saying 
it  is  a  stately  castle,  and  a  g(H)dly  park,  and  a  great  royalty.  To  that 
it  may  l)e  answered — the  castle  of  itself  is  not  able  to  lodge  a  good 
Iwiron  with  his  train  ;  for  all  the  one  side  of  the  said  castle,  with  also 
the  dongeon  tower,  is  clearly  ruinated  and  down  to  the  ground  ;  and 
that  of  late  the  King’s  Majesty  that  dead  is,  hath  sold  all  the  chief  and 
principal  manors  that  belonged  unto  the  said  earldom  and  castle ;  so 
that  at  this  present  there  is  no  lands  belonging  unto  it,  but  the  rents 
of  certain  houses  in  the  town,  and  certain  meadows  w’ith  the  park  of 
Wegenock.  Of  the  Avluch  castle  w'ith  the  park,  and  also  of  the  town, 

I  am  Constable,  high  Steward,  and  Master  of  the  game,  ^vith  also 
th’  herbage  of  the  park  during  my  life  ;  and  liecause  of  the  name,  I  am 
the  more  desirous  to  have  the  thing ;  and  also  I  come  of  one  of  the 
daughters  and  heirs  of  the  right  and  not  defiled  line. 

‘  I  will  rebate  part  of  my  fees  in  my  portion,  to  have  the  same  castle, 
meadows,  and  park ;  w’herein  I  pray  yon  to  show  me  your  friendship, 
to  move  the  rest  of  my  lords  to  this  effect ;  and  further  to  be  friendly 
to  Mr.  Denny,  according  to  his  desire  for  the  site  and  remains  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  with  certain  other  farms  adjoining  unto  Jeston  ;  wherein,  as  for 
the  site  of  Waltham,  I  suppose  it  shall  grow  to  a  commonwealth  to  the 
country  thereabouts  to  let  him  have  it. 

*  And  ill  case  that  they  will  not  condescend  to  me  for  the  lordship  of 
Warwick,  as  is  aforesaid,  I  pray  you  then  let  me  have  Tunbridge  and 
Penshurst,  that  was  the  Buckingham’s  lands  in  Kent,  as  parcel  of  my 
portion,  with  also  Hawlden,  that  w'as  my  owti  ;  and,  whether  1  have 
the  one  or  the  other,  let  Canonbury  be  our  portion. 

‘  The  Master  of  the  Horse  would  gladly,  us  1  do  perceive  by  him, 
have  the  lordship  in  Sussex  that  was  the  Lord  Law'are’s  ;  which  in  my 
opinion  were  belter  bestowed  upon  him,  or  some  such  as  W'ould  keep  it 
up,  and  serve  the  King  in  the  country  in  maintaining  of  household, 
than  to  let  it  fall  to  ruin  as  it  doth,  with  divers  otlier  like  houses ; 
being  a  great  pity,  and  loss  it  will  be  at  length  to  the  King  and  reaime. 

‘  Your  ow'n  assuredly, 

‘  J.  Warwick.* 

—  Vol.  i.  pp,  28,  29. 

The  reign  of  Edward,  excellent  as  was  the  character  of  the 
prince  in  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  of 
our  history.  Released  from  the  strong  grasp  and  fitful  passions  of 
Henry,  the  statesmen  who  surrounded  tlie  throne  and  ruled  the 
councils  of  his  son,  were  grasping  and  avaricious ;  intent  on  pos¬ 
sessing  themselves  of  the  spoils  of  a  prostrate  church,  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  in  their  ambition.  The  more  we  know  of  the  history  of 
these  times,  the  less  disposed  are  we  to  retain  the  views  early  im¬ 
bibed  of  the  character  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  English  reforma¬ 
tion.  Like  most  of  our  countrymen,  we  were  taught  to  regard 
them  as  statesmen  of  eminent  virtue,— men  whose  moral  excel¬ 
lence  was  as  far  above  that  of  their  Catholic  opponents,  as  thiir 
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creed  was  superior.  We  liave  since  learnt  otherwise;  hut  we  pro¬ 
test,  in  the  name  of  tlie  rising  youth  of  En<i;land,  against  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  those  party  views,  by  which  history  is  distorted,  and 
its  pages  are  made  the  record  of  a  lie.  It  is  dishonest  in  the  last 
degree,  and  is  productive  of  most  mischievous  effects,  to  throw  a 
false,  or  colored  light  on  the  character  and  views  of  other  times 
and  other  men.  This  has  been  too  fashionable  among  us,  and  is 
still  attempted  by  the  blind  zealots  of  political  Protestantism. 
Happily,  however,  a  new  and  healthful  spirit  has  been  infused 
into  our  historical  literature,  which  we  hail  cis  one  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  times. 

These  remarks  may  appropriately  introduce  a  letter  of  Queen 
Mary,  with  the  candid  and  sensible  remarks  of  our  author. 


‘  There  are  some  points  in  Knjjlish  History,  or  rather  in  Enjilisb 
feeling  upon  English  History,  which  have  become  part  of  the  national 
Indief, — they  may  have  been  hastily  or  superticially  assumed — they 
may  be  ])roved  by  as  giM>d  evidence  as  the  case  admits  of,  to  be  erro¬ 
neous  ;  but  they  are  fondly  clung  to — screwed  and  dove-tailed  into  the 
mind  of  the  people,  and  to  attack  them  is  a  historical  heresy.  It  is 
with  these  musings  that  I  a])proach  her  who  is  so  generally  execrated 
as  the  ‘  bloody  i^lary.’  The  idea  of  exiting  a  feeling  in  her  favour, 
will  appear  a  chimerical,  perhaps  a  blameable  one  ;  yet,  having  examin¬ 
ed  the  ])oint  with  some  care,  let  me  say,  for  myself,  that  1  believe  lier 
to  have  been  naturally  rather  an  amiable  person.  Indeed,  till  she  was 
thirty-nine,  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Philip,  nothing  can  be  said 
against  her,  unless  we  agree  to  detest  her  because  she  remained  faithful 
to  the  Homan  Catholic  church  ;  nor  can  there,  I  think,  be  any  doubt 
that  she  has  been  treated  by  Fox,  Strype,  C’arte,  and  other  Protestant 
writers,  with  injustice.  The  few  un])ublished  letters  of  hers  which  I 
have  met  with,  are  simple,  unaffected,  and  kind-hearted  ;  forming  in 
this  respect,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  wliich  are 
often  inflated,  obscure,  and  pedantic.  Tbe  distinguishing  e]>ithets  by 
which  the  two  sisters  are  commonly  known,  the  ‘  blooily  ^lary,’  and 
the  ‘  gi>od  Queen  Hess,’  have  evidently  a  reference  to  their  times  ;  yet 
We  constantly  employ  them  individually. 

‘  The.se  observations  apply,  however,  more  to  ary  the  Princess  than 
ISlary  the  Queen.  After  her  marriage  with  Phili]),  we  can  trace  a 
gradual  change  in  her  feelings  and  public  conduct.  Her  devoted 
attachment  to  Philip,  and  the  cold  neglect  with  which  he  treated  her, 
c<»uld  not  fail  to  tell  uj>on  a  kind  and  ardent  heart  :  blighted  hope  and 
unrcipiited  affectitm  will  change  the  best  dispositions ;  and  she  whose 
youthful  years  had  undoubtedly  given  a  goial  promise,  became  disgusted 
with  the  world,  suspicious,  gloomy,  and  resentful.  The  subsecpient 
cruellies  of  her  reign  were  deplorable ;  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  ascribe 
much  of  them  rather  to  her  ministers  tlian  to  herself :  she  believed  it 


to  be  a  jK>int  «»f  her  religi»>n  to  submit  her  judgment  to  the  spiritual 
dictation  of  Pide,  Gardiner,  and  Homier  ;  and  they  burnt  men  upon 
principle.  This  was  a  miserable  misUike, — bigotry  in  its  worst  sense  ; 
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hilt  we  can  imagine  it  existing  in  a  mind  rather  distortetl  and  misled, 
than  callously  cruel.  No  one  ever  accused  Cranmer  of  cruelty  :  yet  he 
insisted  on  hiirning  Joan  of  Kent.  These  remarks,  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  judge  for  himself  should  follow  up,  hy  studying  Sir  Frederick 
Madden’s  minute  and  interesting  memoir  of  Mary,  prefixed  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  ot  her  Privy  Purse  Expenses.  On  one  point  1  must  differ  from 
Sir  Frederick  Madden  ;  1  am  afraid  that  she  ivas  ugly.  The  following 
letter  from  her  when  Princess,  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
her  ‘  giHul  Nan,’  exhibits  her  in  an  amiable  light  ;  interceding  for  two 
poor  servants  who  "were  formerly  attached  to  the  household  of  her 
mother,  and  who  had  fallen  into  poverty. 

‘  Princess  Mary  to  my  Lady  of  Somerset, 

‘  My’  Good  Gossip, 

'  After  my  very  hearty  commendations  to  you,  with  like  desire  to 
liear  of  the  amendment  and  increase  of  your  ginul  health,  these  shall  be 
to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  mine  old  suit  concerning  Richard  VV’ood, 
wln>  was  my  mother’s  servant  when  you  were  one  of  her  Grace’s  maids, 
and,  as  you  know  by  his  supplication,  hath  sustained  great  loss,  almost 
to  his  utter  undoing,  without  any  recompence  for  the  same  hitherto  ; 
which  forced  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  suit  before  this  time,  whereof 
(I  thank  ymi)  I  had  a  very  good  answer  ;  desiring  you  now  to  renew 
the  same  matter  to  my  lord  your  husband,  for  I  consider  that  it  is  in 
manner  impossible  for  him  to  remember  all  such  matters,  having  such 
a  hea])  of  business  as  he  hath. 

‘  Wherefore  I  heartily  require  you  to  go  forward  in  this  suit  till  you 
have  brought  it  to  an  honest  end,  for  the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  lye 
long  in  the  city. 

‘  And  thus,  my  good  Nann,  I  trouble  you  both  w  ith  myself  and  all 
mine  ;  thanking  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  to¬ 
wards  me  in  all  my  suits  hitherto,  reckoning  myself  out  of  doubt  of  the 
continuance  of  the  same.  Wherefore  once  again  1  must  trouble  you 
with  my  poor  George  Rrickhouse,  who  was  an  <»llicer  of  my  mother’s 
wardrobe,  of  the  beds,  from  the  time  of  the  King  my  father’s  corona¬ 
tion  ;  whose  only  desire  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  knights  ot  W  indsor  if  all 
the  rooms  be  not  filled,  and,  if  they  be,  to  have  the  next  reversion  ;  in 
the  obtaining  whereof,  in  mine  oj)inion,  you  shall  do  a  ch.aritable  deed, 
as  knoweth  Almighty  God,  who  send  you  good  health,  and  us  shortly 
to  meet,  to  his  pleasure. 

‘  From  St.  John’s,  this  Sunday  at  afternoon,  being  the  24th  of  April. 

‘  Your  loving  friend  during  my  life, 

*  Marye.* 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  4R— 52. 

Tiie  diplomatic  appointments  of  the  Plnglish  government  during 
this  reign  were  held  by  men  of  distingnislied  aliility,  and  the  let** 
ters  of  several  of  them  printed  in  these  volumes,  throw  much  light 
on  our  continental  relations,  and  on  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
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leiiding  princes.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  at  this  period  deeply 
engaged  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy,  and  the  despatches  of  the 
English  ambassjidors  consequently  contain  frequent  allusions  to 
the  measures  he  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  ProtesUmtism. 
Having  failed  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  reformers  by  open 
force,  Charles  sought  to  compass  his  object  by  a  temporizing  ex¬ 
pedient  proposed  to  the  diet  of  Augsburgh  in  the  spring  of  1518. 
Mistrusted  oy  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  who  dreaded  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  German  influence,  and  sternly  resisted  by  the  reformed 
on  the  other,  Charles  brought  forward  a  scheme  of  doctrine, 
known  to  history  as  the  Literim,  by  the  temporary  estab¬ 
lishment  of  which,  he  hoped  to  restore  the  religious  peace  of  the 
empire  till  a  General  Council  should  be  held  to  decide  on  tlie  dis¬ 
puted  points.  The  contents  of  this  instrument,  says  the  historian 
Thuanus,  ‘  were  agreeable  to  the  hitherto  received  doctrine  of  the 
‘  Roman  Catholic  church,  except  that  it  did  not  utterly  condemn 
‘  the  marriage  of  priests,  or  wholly  reject  the  communion  in  both 
*  kinds.’*  Its  reception  was  just  such  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Rejected  by  both  parties — condemned  alike  at  Rome 
and  at  Wittemburg,  it  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  pacification 
which  was  sought,  and  now  stands  on  record,  an  instructive  proof 
to  later  times,  of  the  incapacity  of  mere  statesmen  to  deal  with 
questions  which  involve  the  rights  and  scruples  of  conscience. 
The  following  are  among  the  references  contained  in  these  letters 
to  this  celebrated  Instrument,  and  it  >vill  be  seen  by  the  intelligent 
reader  how  tliey  serve  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  wdiich  our 
lilstorians  have  fallen.  The  first  is  from  the  Bishop  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  is  dated  Augsburg,  April  3,  1548. 


‘  After  my  most  hearty  commendations  to  you.  Where,  heretofore, 
I  advertised  you  that  I  heard  say  how  the  Emperor  had  committed  to 
Malvenca,  and  others  his  learned  men  here,  to  devise  in  the  matter  of 
Interim  some  order,  wliich  peradventure  the  commissaries  in  the  said 
Interim  might  Ik*  persuaded  to  accept ;  I  hear  say  now,  that  the  siiid 
learned  men's  Device  is  perfected,  and  delivered  to  the  Electors  to 
view’ ;  but  kept  so  secret,  that  by  no  means  yet  I  can  get  no  copy 
thereof,  nor  certainly  leiu’ii  th'  effect  thereof. 

*  It  hath  been  told  to  !Mr.  IMount,  that  it  should  reduce  religion  to 
the  old  state  where  it  w’as  before  tw’enty  years  ;  except  that  communi- 
catU)  sub  utraque  specie  should  be  pennitted  to  all  those  that  w’ould  ask 
it,  and  that  such  priests  as  Ik*  already  married  should  be  tolerated,  ne 
ecclesue  dcstituaritcr  tninistrisy  and  this  only  until  the  Council  should 
determine  these  matters.  And  further  it  was  told  him,  that  the 
County  Palatine,  Duke  Maurice,  and  the  IMarcpiis  of  Brandenbourg, 
have  subscribed  to  the  said  learned  Device ;  and  that  the  said  Marquis 
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hath  sent  for  Rucerus,*  \vlu>  is  here  witli  liiin  in  his  house,  to  persuade 
him  (as  is  tlioui^lit  hy  some)  also  to  subscriln',  to  the  intent  that  tho 
princes  may  have  the  better  shine  to  the  world  in  their  doings.  Mr. 
Mount  sayeth,  that  he  hath  heard,  of  a  jfiMKl  author,  that  Rucerns, 
when  he  had  seen  the  Interim,  said  that  he  liked  it  in  no  wisi».  Me- 
lancthon  is  also  hsiked  for  to  be  here  shortly,  blaster  Rarnardyne, 
talking  with  certain  of  Duke  Maurice's  councillors,  learned  by  them 
that  Duke  Maurice,  for  his  own  person,  will  be  contented  to  be  ordertnl 
in  matters  of  Relij^imi  as  the  Emperor  will  have  him,  Altho’  I  conhl 
not  advertise  any  certainty  herein,  yet  T  thought  good  to  signify  this, 
that  ye  might  know  as  much  as  we  can  learn.  *  *  *  ’ 

[ — Vol.  i.  pp.  84,  85. 

Tho  following,  from  the  sume  bishop  to  the  Council,  June  5th, 
evinces  the  usual  moderation  and  timiuity  of  Melancthoii. 

‘  Herewith  your  Lordships  shall  receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  concerning 
the  Interim f  sent  from  Melancthon  to  Carolowicns,  one  c»f  Duke  Mau¬ 
rice’s  Councillors.  Recanse  it  was  brought  to  us  uudeciphered  by  one 
of  the  Emperor’s  physicians,  I,  the  Rishop  of  Westminster,  sup|me 
that  they  be  the  gladder  to  show  it,  for  that  Melancthon  yieldeth  so 
much  to  their  purpose,  and  openeth  also  an  unreasonable  manner  of 
dealing  with  him  of  those  that  were  beginners  of  the  Protestant  fac¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet,  in  W(»rds,  they  pretend  to  show  hereby  the  frowardness 
of  Melancthon,  for  that  he  will  not  wholly  condescend  to  the  said  In- 
terim. 

*  Mr.  Mont  hath  l)een  advertised  that  the  learned  men  of  Wittemberg 
and  Leipsic  have  sent  also  to  Duke  Maurice  of  late  their  judgment 
upon  the  Interim;  but  that  hy  no  means  will  be  showed,  all>eit  suit 
hath  been  made  therefore  by  such  as  have  great  friendship  and  famili. 
arity  with  the  said  Duke  Maurice’s  (’ouncillors  :  therefore  it  is  sup- 
])osed  that  this  their  said  judgment  is  conformable  to  their  desires 
here.  ♦  *  *  * — j.  p. 

One  other  extract  on  this  sul)ject,  and  we  pass  on  to  other 
matters.  It  is  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Philip  Iloby  to  the  Lord  Ad- 


•  The  following  is  Slcidan’s  account  of  the  interview  of  Bucer  with  the 
Elector  of  Bradenbiirgh  :  ‘  The  Elector  of  Bra  den  burgh  presents  it  (the  In¬ 
terim)  as  it  was  written  to  Bucer,  and  desires  him  to  subscribe  to  it,  but, 
upon  pernsal,  finding  that  the  Popish  doctrine  was  therein  established,  he 
made  answer,  That  he  could  not  approve  it.  The  Elector  of  Bradcnburgli 
took  that  very  ill,  and  was  extremely  angry  with  him  ;  for  he  looked  upon  it 
to  be  a  moderate  book,  as  Islehius  had  ]>ersiiaded  him.  Oranvel  pressed  him 
to  it  also  by  messengers,  and  promised  hirn  large  rewards  if  he  would  ap- 
]>rove  it ;  but  when  he  could  not  prevail  by  fair  promises,  he  began  to 
threaten,  which  made  Bucer  return  home,  but  not  witliout  danger  ;  for  there 
were  garrisons  of  Sj)aniards  all  over  the  dutehy  of  Wittemburg.  — -Sleidan, 
Book  XX.  p.  4o7.  The  Elector  of  Bradcnburgli,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  at  this  time  tempted  from  his  Protestant  professions  by  the  alluring  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  Emperor. 
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miral,  September  the  IGth,  and  introduces  to  notice  the  free 
cities  of  Germany. 

^  The  Kmperor  luivinj^,  as  well  before  as  since  my  cominpj  to  An;;s- 
l)Oiir<x,  spent  some  time  in  the  ordering  and  setting  forth  of  the  Interim, 
and  having  tinally  brought  the  same  to  conclusion,  hath  travailed  bv 
sundry  means  to  cause  it  to  he  accepted  and  observed  of  all  States  and 
Cities  in  Germany :  of  whom  like  as  some,  compelled  thereto  by  neces¬ 
sity,  (zealing  more  the  regard  of  worldly  commodity  than  the  bond  of 
their  conscience  towards  their  faith  and  duty),  did  heret(>  agree  and 
consent ;  so  were  there  other,  namely,  Constance,  Lind,  ^lagdeburgb, 
and  many  places  of  the  Inferior  Germany,  that  utterly  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  receive  the  same ;  (dfering  rather  their  lives  and  goods  to  the 
extreme  jeopardy  than  to  sutFer  themselves  to  be  spotted  with  this  new 
kind  of  doctrine :  which  sort  of  proceedings  like  as  the  lMnj)eror 
nothing  liked,  so  did  he  by  sundry  ways  attempt  to  redress  the  same  ; 
l)ut  tinally  j)erceiving  his  diligence  tlierein  smally  to  profit,  and  that 
neither  secret  practice  nor  open  show  of  gentleness  could,  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  these  men's  hearts  thereto,  any  thing  prevail, — having  first 
attempted  by  a  sudden  sur])rise  the  winning  of  Constance,  at  which 
journey  (as  your  Lordship  hath  I  am  sure  heard)  he  lost,  besides  the 
repulse  of  a  number  of  Spaniards  sent  tbither  for  that  purpose,  his 
master  t)f  camp,  captain  of  the  said  band,  named  Don  Alonso  \’^ives, 
the  said  captain's  son,  and  sundry  other, — he  began  now  at  the  length 
somewhat  to  relent  in  these  matters  <>f  religion  ;  and  fearing,  as  I 
guess,  that  the  overstrait  sticking  thereto  might  engender  a  further  dis¬ 
commodity  than  the  benefit  thereof  were  able  to  countervail,  willing 
beftire  his  removing  from  Augsbourg  to  set  some  stay  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  city  towards  his  dev<>tion,  he  first  caused  the  governance 
of  that  town  io  be  clean  altered  ;  discliarging  from  the  (\uiucil  there 
many  whom  he  alleged  to  be  unmeet  for  that  nuun,  and  ])lacing  such 
other  in  their  stead  as  he  thoutcht  i^ood,  all  men  that  both  have  some- 
what  to  lose,  and  are  also  noted  to  be  well-willers  to  his  proceedings. 
Which  order  taken,  and  many  days  s])ent  in  the  establishment  thereid, 
he  proceeded  to  the  settling  of  Keligion  to  the  contentation  (as  he 
tliought)  of  both  Protestants  and  Papists  there  ;  appointing  unto  them 
five  Churches  wherein,  at  their  liberty,  to  preach  and  minister  after 
their  accustomed  manner,  prohibiting  the  Cardinal  and  others  of  his 
faction  in  that  town  by  any  means  to  disturb  them  therein,  and  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  Churches  to  those  ])riests,  friars,  and  others,  that  did 
before  possovss  them.’ — A"ol.  i  pp.  125 — 128. 

Our  s])aee  will  not  permit  us  to  advert  to  Mr.  'Py tier’s  defence 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  further  than  to  remark,  that  it  is  cha- 
racteri/ed  by  some  strong  points,  and  sets  the  conduct  of  tliat 
nobleman,  both  in  the  execution  of  bis  brother,  the  Lord  Admiral, 
and  in  bis  own  fall  from  power,  and  eventual  execution,  through 
the  intrigues  and  aspiring  andiition  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  in  a  more  favoinlilc  light  than  ba<l  previously  I'oen  done. 
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Additional  and  most  important  evidence  is  adduced  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  innocence  of  the  main  clmrgos  preferred  a^iinst  him, 
while  the  conduct  ot  his  opponents,  more  especially  that  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  is  represented  iis  a  compound  of  duplicity,  inji^rati- 
tude,  and  ambition.  Much  light  is  also  thrown  on  the  early  for¬ 
tunes  ot  Cecil,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  re¬ 
gret  to  acknowledge  that  his  character  suft’ers  in  consequence. 
Cranmer’s  conduct,  when  the  fortunes  of  Somerset  were  seen  to 
be  desperate,  was  characterized  by  his  usual  timidity,  but  Cecil’s 
partook  of  a  craft  and  far-seeing  selfishness  still  more  disgraceful. 

Numerous  allusions  occur  to  Irish  affairs,  which  render  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  apparent  that  the  government  of  that  ill-fated  country 
was  then  conducted  on  the  same  vicious  and  disorganizing  i)rin- 
ciples  which  have  prevailed  in  times  nearer  our  own.  The  Irish, 
as  was  natural,  were  perpetually  intriguing  with  continentol 
courts  against  England,  and  it  became,  therefore,  an  object  of 
continued  solicitude  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  latter,  to  detect 
cUid  counteract  their  schemes.  The  following  short  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Sir  John  Mason,  our  ambassador  to  Eranee,  to  the 
Council,  dated  June  21),  1550,  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
spirit  whicli  then  prevailed  among  English  statesmen,  and  which, 
we  fear,  is  still  retained  by  some  though  they  dare  not  avow  it. 

‘  There  is  in  this  court  much  talk  of  Ireland,  and  there  should  seem 
sfnne  stir  worthy  to  he  looked  unto.  If  it  so  be,  I  doubt  not  hut  your 
Lordships  will  in  time  provide  therefore,  to  the  intent  the  world  may 
perceive  neither  foresight,  courage,  nor  ability  to  lack.  VVT*  liave, 
these  many  years  past,  wasted  there  great  sums  of  money  by  piecemeal, 
whicli,  if  it  liad  been  spent  together,  might  jierliaps  have  bred  more 
(juietness  than  we  hav'e  at  this  ])resent.  Tliese  WddJuasts  sliouhl  be 
hunted  aforce,  and  at  the  beginning  should  so  be  bearded,  before  the 
whole  herd  run  t(;gether,  as  tliey  might  know  with  wlioin  tliey  had  to 
do  ;  wherein  the  old  and  necessary  jiolicy  hath  been  to  keep  them  by 
all  means  possible  at  []war]  between  themselves.’ — V’ol.  i.  jip.  302 — 
303. 

Every  reflecting  and  candid  Englishman  holds  the  mtunory  of 
Bonner  in  abhorrence.  Possessed  of  a  contracted  intellect  and  a 
cold  unfeeling  heart,  he  was  well  (pialified  to  act  the  part  of 
prime  agent  in  the  ])erseciitions  which  disgraced  the  short  reign 
of  Marv.  We  are  willing  to  make  every  allowance  which  liis 
imprisonment  under  Edward  may  require,  operating  as  that  im- 
fuisonment  did  on  a  sour  and  revengeful  temper,  but  the  following 
notice  of  Bishop  Ridley  establishes  agJiinst  Bonner  a  charge  of 
fanaticism  and  cruelty  rarely  surpassed  in  the  history  of  an  intol¬ 
erant  church. 

‘  J'he  fate  of  Risliop  Ridley,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  IMarian 
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persecution,  and,  in  company  with  the  venerable  Latimer,  sealed  his 
amvictions  with  his  bbmd,  is  familiar  to  every  student  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  seldom  have  cruelty  and  fanaticism  Ix'en  let 
loose  upon  a  kinder  or  more  generous  heart.  When  Bonner  was  de¬ 
prived,  Ridley  succeeded  him  in  his  see  of  London  ;  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  after  entering  on  possession,  was  to  assure  the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  extruded  prelate,  wh(»  had  been  inmates  of  his  palace,  that 
*  they  should  not  loose  the  iKjnefit  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  board.* 
He  never  failed  to  send  for  them  to  dinner  and  supper,  constantly 
placing  Mrs.  Bonner  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  nor  was  any  difference 
made  even  when  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  came  to  share  the 
feast,  as  they  often  did  :  on  such  occasions,  as  if  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  love  as  well  as  to  the  office  of  her  son,  he  would  then  tenderly  take 
the  old  lady  by  the  hand,  and,  leading  her  before  the  magnates  to  the 
head  of  the  board,  say,  *  By  your  Lordshi])’s  favour,  this  place,  of  right 
and  custom,  is  for  my  mother  Bonner.’  * — Vol.  i.  pp.  42H,  4*21). 

In  1550,  Sir  Richard  Morysine  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  commanded  in  the  account 
he  should  give  of  his  interview,  to  describe  ‘  not  only  all  that 
‘  the  Emperor  said,  but  to  mark  minutely  his  gestures,  behaviour, 

‘  and  general  manner,  so  that  they  might  understand,  from  the 
‘  exhibition  he  made  of  his  ‘  passions  of  joy  and  grief,’  the  exact 
‘  temper  in  wdiich  be  received  their  communication.’  To  tins 
instruction  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  life¬ 
like  descriptions  of  this  celebrated  monarch  which  is  preserved  to 
us.  After  narrating  his  interview  with  D’Arras,  the  prime 
minister  of  Charles,  Morysine  thus  proceeds, 

‘  And  while  w'e  thus  talked,  his  chamberlain  came  from  the  court, 
and  told  him  that  the  Emperor  did  now  looked  for  me.  D’Arras, 
seeing  my  horse  w’ithout  a  foot-cloth,  did  offer  me  his  mule,  but  I  gave 
him  thanks  ;  and,  saving  your  Honours,  in  buskins  and  spurs,  and 
other  short  apparel,  made  my  horse  serve  me  well  enough  ;  and  going, 
1  said,  I  knew’  w’ell  mine  errand  would  not  belong  hid  from  him.  He 
brought  me  forth  of  his  house,  and  tarried  abroad  till  I  w’as  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  then  also  courteously,  w  ith  his  cap  in  hand,  taking  leave  of  me. 
And  thus,  being  come  to  the  court,  I  found  Adrian  of  the  Chamber 
waiting  for  me,  who  was  so  ready  to  bring  me  in  to  the  Emperor,  that 
I  W’as  fain  to  intreat  him  to  give  me  leave  to  breathe  me  a  little,  for 
that  I  had  run  apace  up  a  long  ])air  of  stairs. 

‘  UjHm  this  short  pause  I  follow’ed  Adrian,  and  found  the  Emperor 
at  a  bare  bible,  without  a  carpet  or  any  thing  else  upon  it,  saving  his 
cloak,  his  brush,  his  spectacles,  and  his  pictooth.  At  my  c<»ming  in  I 
offered  to  stand  at  the  side  of  his  Majesty  w  hich  w’as  next  to  the  door, 
but,  it  being  on  his  left  hand,  he  willed  me  to  go  almost  round  alnait 
the  table,  that  1  might  stand  on  his  right  side,  j>erhaps  for  that  he 
heareth  better  on  th’  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  but,  as  I  took  it,  he 
did  it  to  hQonour]  the  King  my  master.  Here,  after  the  delivery  of 
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tlie  King’s  IUghness*  letters,  Qwhich]liis  Majesty  received  very  gently* 
putting  his  hand  to  his  Ixmnet  and  uncovering  the  upper  part  of  his 
liead,  I  did  efforce  myself  ;vith  as  gmal  countenance  as  I  could,  and 
with  as  g<H)d  words  as  my  wit  would  serve  me  to  devise  in  the  riding 
of  almost  twenty  English  miles,  to  show  the  glad  [ness^  of  the  King 
my  master,  both  that  for  his  Majesty  in  so  long  and  painful  a  journey 
either  had  his  health  continuany,  or  was,  by  being  somewhat  sore  ac- 
crased,  s(H)n  brought  to  perfecter  health.  I  did  say  besides  much 
more,  there  could  be  few  that  did  more  rejoice  at  his  Majesty’s  so 
honourable  and  fortunate  approaching  towards  the  Low  Countries  than 
did  the  King  my  master,  which  did  repute  all  his  ^lajesty’s  good  suc¬ 
cesses  to  be  as  his  own.  *  *  * 

*  lie  did  not  suffer  me  to  go  on,  but,  on  the  least  pause  that  I  could 
make,  he  did  utter  unto  me  in  gentle  words  that  he  took  the  King  his 
good  brother’s  letters  in  very  thankful  part ;  *  *  saying  as  well  as 

he  could  (for  he  was  newly  rid  of  his  gout  and  fever,  and  therefore  his 
nether  lip  w;is  in  two  places  broken  out,  and  he  forced  to  keep  a  green 
leaf  within  his  mouth  at  his  tongue’s  end, — a  remedy,  as  I  took  it, 
against  such  his  dryness  as  in  his  tiilk  did  increase  upon  him), — saying, 
therefore,  as  well  as  he  could,  he  neither  had  nor  could  forget  the 
King's  Majesty’s  father’s  love  at  sundry  times  showed  unto  liim,  nor 
deceive  that  trust  which  at  his  death  he  put  him  in,  recommending 
unto  his  trust  the  King  his  son.  He  had  not  forgot  the  amity  that  so 
many  years  had  lasted  between  the  realm  of  England  and  the  house  of 
Burgundy ;  he  trusted  the  King  his  brother  had  in  these  his  young 
years  found  friendship,  and  no ,  at  his  hands  ;  and  that  he  had 
seen  a  desire  in  him  perpetually  to  j)reserve  this  ancient  amity,  using 
this  sentence,  'that  old  amities,which  had  been  long  tried  and  found  goml, 
are  to  be  made  much  of and  this  he  spake  a  little  louder  than  he  did 
the  rest,  as  tho’  he  would  indeed  have  me  [[think]  that  he  did  earnestly 
mean  that  he  said  :  and  yet  hath  he  a  face  unwont  to  disclose  any  hid 
affection  of  his  heart,  as  any  face  that  ever  I  met  with  in  all  my  life  ; 
for  where  all  white  colours  (which,  in  changing  themselves,  are  wont 
in  others  to  bring  a  man  certain  word  how  his  errand  is  liked  or  rnitw 
liked)  have  no  place  in  his  countenance,  his  eyes  only  do  betray  as 
much  as  can  be  j)icked  out  of  him.  He  maketh  me  oft  think  of  Solo, 
moil’s  saying,  '  Heaven  is  high  ;  the  earth  is  deep  ;  a  King’s  heart  is 
unsearchable.*  There  is  in  him  almost  nothing  that  speaks  beside  his 
tongue ;  and  that  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  his  leaf  and  soreness  of  his 
lip,  and  his  accustomed  softness  in  speaking,  did  but  so-so  utter  things 
to  be  well  understand,  without  great  care  to  be  given  to  his  words  : 
and  yet  he  did  so  use  his  eyes,  so  move  his  head,  and  order  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  I  might  well  perceive  his  great  desire  was  that  I  should 
think  all  a  good  deal  better  meant  than  he  could  speak  it.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  134 — 137. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  history 
that  the  celebrated  John  Knox  was  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  French 
under  Leo  Strozzi,  at  the  capitulation  of  die  cjtstle  of  St.  Andrews 
in  1547.  The  terms  ot  tne  ca})itulali()n  were  grossly  violated  by 
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the  rodent  Arran  and  liis  foreign  mercenaries.  The  principal 
protestant  jrentlemen  taken  on  this  occasion  were  committed  close 
prisoners,  to  several  castles,  while  Knox  and  some  others  wen^ 
sent  on  board  the  j^alleys,  where  they  were  loaded  with  irons,  and 
compelled  to  work  at  the  oar.  From  this  miserable  condition  he 
was  not  rescued  till  February,  1511),  and  considerable  obscurity 
has  hitherto  rested  over  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  His 
biographer.  Dr.  MacCrie,  conjectured  that  it  was  ‘more  than  pro- 
‘bable  that  he  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  comparative  in- 
‘  difference  with  which  he  and  his  brethren  were  now  regarded  by 
*  the  French  court,  who  having  procured  the  consent  of  the  par- 
‘  liament  of  Scotland  to  the  marriaii^e  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
‘  Dauphin,  and  ol)tained  ])ossession  of  her  person,  felt  no  loiu^er  any 
‘  inclination  to  revcni’^e  the  (juarrels  of  the  Scotch  clergy.’  Some¬ 
thing  may,  perhaps,  he  attril)utai)le  to  this  cause,  but  it  aj)])ears 
from  several  letters,  now  ]>rinted  by  Mr.  'Fytler,  that  the  reform¬ 
ers  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  release  to  the  repeated  and 
urgent  entreaties  of  tlie  English  government.  Ikdonging  to  that 
party  in  Scotland  which  sided  with  the  English  council  in 
opposing  the  Frencli  match,  the  ambassadors  of  the  latter  were  in¬ 
structed  to  urge  tlieir  release  as  proof  of  the  friendly  disposition 
entertained  by  the  French  monarch  towards  England.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  this  recpiest,  though  frecpiently  ])romiscd,  was 
delayed  under  various  pretexts ;  but  common  decency  at  length 
compelled  its  peiformancc. 

On  obtiiiuing  his  freedom,  Knox  repaired  to  England,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Council  in  various  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  lias 
generally  been  understood  (hat  he  was  offered  high  preferment  in 
the  English  church  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tytler’s  diligence 
for  determining  its  ])recise  character,  and  the  quarter  whence 
it  came.  North undierland,  the  rival  and  supplanter  of  Somerset, 
was  now  omnipotent  in  the  council  of  Iklward,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  Oct.  28,  1552,  sets  the 
matter  for  over  at  rest.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  solicitude 
expressed  by  the  writer  ‘  to  (piicken  inul  sharp  the  Hishop  ot 
‘  Canterbury,’  when  it  is  remomhered  that,  within  little  more  than 
a  year,  Northumberland,  then  suffering  for  his  treason  against 
Mary,  avowed  his  adhesion  to  the  papal  church,  and  warned  the 
people  agjiinst  straying  from  its  pale.  So  customary  is  it  with 
statesmen  to  make  religion  a  foot-ball,  to  be  kicked  about  at  their 
]>leasure.  Init  to  return  to  tlie  letter;  it  is  as  follows: 

‘  1  w»)uld  to  (lod  it  iniglit  please  (he  King’s  ’Majesty  to  a])j)()int 
I\lr.  Knocks  to  tin*  othce  of  Hochester  lii'^hoprick  ;  whicli,  for  tliree 
pur])oses.  should  do  vinv  well.  ’('he  first,  he  \\’onld  not  only  he 
a  whet.'tone,  to  <[nicken  and  sharp  the  Bishop  of  Canterhnry,  wliereof 
he  hath  need  ;  hnt  also  lu*  wonhl  he  a  creat  confounder  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  lately  sprung  up  in  Kent. 
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^Secoiully,  he  should  not  continue  tiie  iniiiistration  in  the  North, 
contrary  to  this  set  forth  here.  Thirdly,  the  family  of  the  Scots,  now 
inhabiting  in  Newcastle  chiefly  for  his  fellowship,  would  not  continue 
there,  wherein  many  resorts  unto  them  out  of  Scotland,  which  is  not 
requisite. 

*  Herein  I  pray  you  desire  my  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Vice- 
chand)erlain  to  help  towards  this  g(H>d  act,  both  for  God’s  service  and 
the  Kiuj^’s.’ — ib.  p.  112, 

The  intentions  expressed  in  this  letter  were  not  fulfilled.  The 
dictator  and  Knox  met,  and  the  former  soon  learnt  that  he  was 
not  the  man  to  serve  his  purpose.  The  selfishness,  ambition,  and 
hypocrisy  of  Northumberland  were  instantly  detected  by  Kno.x, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  following  jutssawc  of  another  letter 
to  Cecil,  under  date  of  Dec.  7,  1552  : 

‘  Master  Knox’s  being  here  to  speak  with  me,  saying  that  he  was  so 
willed  by  you,  1  do  return  him  again,  because  I  love  not  to  have  to  do 
with  men  which  be  neither  grateful  nor  ])leasable.  I  assure  you 
I  mind  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  but  to  wish  him  well,  neither 
also  with  the  Dean  of  Durham,  because,  under  the  colour  of  a  false  con¬ 
science,  he  can  prettily  malign  and  judge  of  others  against  good  charity 
up(Mi  a  froward  judgment.  And  tliis  manner  you  might  see  in 
his  letter,  that  he  cannot  tell  whether  1  be  a  dissembler  in  religion  or 
not :  but  I  have  for  twenty  years  stand  [^stood]  to  one  kind  of  re¬ 
ligion,  in  the  same  which  I  do  now  j>rofess  ;  and  have,  I  thank  the 
Lord,  past  no  small  dangers  for  it.’ — ib.  p.  148. 

On  the  si.xth  of  July,  1553,  only  seven  months  after  this  letter 
was  written,  Edward  ex|)ired  at  Greenwich,  and  the  grand  plot  of 
the  ambitious  Northumberland  was  disclosed  to  the  nation.  His 
ambition,  however,  overstept  itself,  and  brought  him  to  the 
block, — an  ev^ent  which  few  will  dej)lorc  who  have  traced  impar¬ 
tially  his  career.  Unhappily  he  did  not  fall  alone,  and  the  cruel 
fate  of  his  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter-in-law,  w  hom  he  set 
up  as  a  vail  to  conceal  his  own  lust  of  jiow  er,  forms  one  of  the 
most  aft’ecting  episodes  in  English  histor\\ 

The  clear  title  of  Mary  won  an  easy  triumph  over  the  intrigues 
of  Northumberland,  and  afforded  her  an  opportunity,  had  her 
wisdom  been  equal  to  his  fortunes,  of  rallying  round  her  throne 
the  sympathies  and  confidence  of  a  loyal  people.  Dut  Mary  ha<l 
been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  an  intolerant  church ;  had  been 
denied,  during  the  reign  of  her  brother,  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religious  faith ;  and  now  summoned  to  her  council,  from  their 
various  places  of  confinement,  diflerent  victims  of  Protesttint  per¬ 
secution.  Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  she  became  a  persecutor  in 
her  turn,  or  that  those  who  surrounded  her  added  to  the  bigotry 
of  their  faith,  the  fierceness  and  rancor  of  personal  hate  ?  In 
these  circumstances  we  detect  the  secret  of  her  inglorious  and 
cruel  reign. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  situation  of  her  sister-in-law,  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  peril.  His¬ 
torians  Imve  been  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  connexion  of 
the  princess  with  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  I55i, 
and  the  letters  now  published  by  Mr.  Tytler,  though  they  throw 
much  light  on  the  opinions  entertained  at  the  period,  still  leave 
the  matter  in  uncertainty.  Mary,  and  her  advisers,  appear  to 
have  been  persuaded  of  her  guilt,  but  as  the  most  rigorous  in¬ 
quiries  w^ere  instituted  without  eliciting  the  evidence  needful  to 
her  conviction,  we  are  probably  justified  in  maintaining  her  inno¬ 
cence  of  any  direct  participation  in,  or  approval  of  the  counsels  of 
W  yatt.  1  he  letters  of  llenard,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  the 
emperor,  contain  several  allusions  to  this  point,  some  of  them 
higldy  characteristic.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  simply  remarking — our  space  forbidding  any 
more — that  the  first  relates  to  the  entrance  of  Elizabeth  into 
London,  whither  she  had  been  summoned  by  the  queen.  'Jlie  ain- 
bassjidor’s  description  of  the  princess  ‘  clad  completely  in  white,* 
and  causing  ‘  her  litter  to  be  uncovered,  that  she  might  show  her- 
‘self  to  the  people,*  is  in  exquisite  keeping  with  what  history 
subsequently  records  of  her. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  these  extracts  shoidd 
be  understood,  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  negotiating  at 
this  time  between  Mary  and  rhilip  of  Spain,  the  son  of  Charles. 
This  match  was  unpopular  to  the  last  degree,  and  was  one  of  the 
main  incentives  to  the  insurrection  of  Wyatt.  Hence  the  deep 
interest  w’hich  Charles  and  his  ambassador  took  in  the  question  of 
Eliz€abeth*s  guilt.  The  chancellor  referred  to,  in  some  of  the  sub¬ 
joined  extracts,  was  the  celebrated  bishop  Gardiner. 

‘  Feb.  24,  1554.  The  lady  Elizabeth  arrived  here  yesterday,  clad 
completely  in  white,  surrounded  by  a  great  assemblage  of  the  servants 
of  the  Queen,  besides  her  own  people.  She  caused  her  litter  to  be 
uncovered,  that  she  might  show  herself  to  the  people.  Her  counte¬ 
nance  was  pale  ;  her  look  proud,  lofty,  and  superbly  disdainful ;  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  she  assumed  to  disguise  the  mortification  she  felt. 
Mary  declined  seeing  her,  and  caused  her  to  be  accommodated  in 
a  quarter  of  her  palace  from  which  neither  she  nor  her  servants  could 
go  out  without  passing  through  the  guards.  Of  her  suite,  only  two 
gentlemen,  six  ladies,  and  four  servants,  are  permitted  to  wait  on  her ; 
the  rest  of  her  train  being  lodged  in  the  city  of  London. 

‘  The  Queen  is  advised  to  send  her  to  the  Tower,  since  she  is 
accused  by  Wyatt,  named  in  the  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  sus¬ 
pected  by  her  own  councillors,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken  in  her  favour.  And  assuredly,  Sire,  if,  mijiv  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  oflfers,  they  do  not  punish  her  and  Courtenay,  the  Queen  will  never 
be  secure ;  for  1  liave  many  misgivings  that,  if,  when  she  sets  out  for 
the  parliament,  they  leave  Elizabeth  in  the  Tower,  some  treasonable 
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means  will  be  found  to  deliver  either  Courtenay  or  her,  or  both,  so  that 
the  last  error  will  be  worse  than  the  first.’ — th.  310—312.  trr* 

‘  ]\Iarch  8.  As  for  Elizabi»th,  she  (the  Qnerni)  observed  that  her 
examination  by  the  Chancellor,  Arundel,  Petre,  and  Pi\get,  would  take 
place  that  day,  and  that  they  would  l>e  guided  by  her  answers  in  w'hat 
was  best  to  l)e  done ;  that  they  had  already  found  by  the  confession  of 
the  son  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  was  arrested  in  his  father’s  house, 
that  this  young  man  had  received  letters  from  Wyatt  during  the  time 
of  his  rebellion,  which  were  addressed  to  Elizabeth,  and  had  delivered 
these  letters  to  her ;  and,  in  short,  that  her  conduct  had  been  such 
as  they  had  always  found  it  and  judged  of  it.* — pp.  321,  322. 

*  l\Iarch  14.  It  seems  to  me  more  proper  that  I  should  inform  your 
Majesty  that,  since  the  victory  'which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give 
this  Queen  over  her  enemies,  they  have  shown  a  negligence  more  than 
suspicions  in  not  pressing  forward  the  trial  of  Courtenay  and  Madame 
Elizabeth.  This  delay,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  merely  to  see  what 
things  may  turn  out  which  may  give  au  opport\inity  of  saving  them  ; 
and,  even  granting  that  this  were  against  the  wishes  of  the  Queen, 
still  she  could  not  remedy  it,  because  the  Chancellor  manages  the  whole 
matter,  and  has  put  Southwell  into  the  Tower,  as  the  examiner  and 
the  guard  over  lilizabeth,  a  man  who  has  always  been  the  principal 
promoter  of  the  marriage  of  Courtenay  with  this  lady, — not  to  mention 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant  persons  in  the  kingdom,  the  most 
venal  and  the  most  prejudiced ;  with  him  is  joined  the  Secretary 
Bourne,  who  is  also  attached  to  the  faction  of  Courtenay.* — pp.  337, 338. 

‘  April  3.  As  touching  Courtenay,  there  is  matter  sufficient  against 
him  to  make  his  punishment  certain  ;  but  for  Elizabeth,  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  fall  upon  matter  sufficiently  penal  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  because  those  persons  with  whom  she  was  in  com¬ 
munication  hav'e  fled.  Nevertheless,  her  IMajesty  tells  me  that  from 
day  to  day  they  are  finding  new"  proofs  against  her.  That,  especially, 
they  had  several  w  it  nesses  who  deposed  as  to  the  preparations  of  arms 
and  provisions  w  hich  she  made  for  the  purpose  of  rebelling  w  ith  the 
<»thers,  and  of  maintaining  herself  in  strength  in  a  house  of  that 
kingd(mi  to  w'hich  she  sent  the  supplies. 

*  After  having  communicated  at  great  length  with  Paget  on  the 
subject  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  he  told  me  that  if  they  could  not  find 
prtiof  enough  to  bring  her  to  death,  that  he  saw"  no  surer  expedient  to 
secure  her  than  to  send  her  out  of  the  kingdom  to  be  married  to 
a  stranger  ;  and,  if  they  could  find  means  to  bring  about  her  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  w  ith  ease,  the  parliament  and  the  council 
would  consent  that  the  right  of  succession,  which  was  in  her,  should 
go  to  him,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen  having  m»  children,  for  he  could 
see  no  way  by  which  at  present  she  could  be  excluded  or  deprived  of 
the  right  which  she  has  by  this  parliament.  And,  if  this  took  place, 
both  the  nobility  and  the  people,  it  w  as  said,  would  agree  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  Highness  w  ithout  difficulty ;  In'sides,  it  w  ould  be  an 
alliance  which  might  as  much  aid  the  Duke  in  the  recovery  of  his 
country  as  any  that  could  be  thought  of,  because  the  kingdom  would 
willingly  contribute  and  give  him  assistance.* — pp.  366, 367. 
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*  April  22.  Her  Majesty  has  not  yet  come  to  a  resolution  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Courtenay  and  with  Madame  Elizabeth.  As  to  Courte¬ 
nay,  I  see  that  she  is  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  persuaded  to  give  him 
his  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  the  Comptroller  and  his  friends,  wdio 
have  formed  a  close  compact  for  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth.  And 
then  ns  regards  Elizabeth  herself,  the  judges  can  find  no  matter  for 
her  condemnation.  Already  she  has  liberty  to  walk  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tower ;  and  even  if  they  had  proof,  they  w’ould  not  dare  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  her,  for  the  love  of  the  Admiral,  her  relative,  who 
espouses  her  quarrel,  and  has  at  present  all  the  force  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  powTr ;  yet  (on  the  other  hand)  if  they  let  her  go,  it  seems 
evident  that  tlie  heretics  wull  proclaim  her  queen ;  whilst,  if  they  set 
Courtenay  at  liberty,  his  Highness  cannot  be  secure,  for  he  will  prac¬ 
tise  with  the  French,  as  he  has  already  begun  to  do.* — pp.  375,  376. 

May  1.  The  Queen  having  understood  that  the  French  ambassador 
had  made  a  complaint,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  two  of 
his  packets,  which  he  said  were  seized  and  detained  in  England,  (he 
l)eing  only  able  to  speak  of  the  one  of  which  your  ^Majesty  has  a  copy,) 
her  Majesty,  I  say,  has  applied  to  the  Chancellor  to  tell  her  what  has 
become  of  the  other.  He  has  confessed  to  his  having  had  it  and  read 
it ;  but  says  he  know  s  not  what  he  has  done  w'ith  it,  or  where  he  has 
put  it.  After  searching  for  it,  his  secretary  recollects  having  made  an 
extract  from  it,  which  bears  in  substance  that  Courtenay  is  to  marry 
Madame  Elizabeth ;  that  the  Queen  must  lose  her  kingdom  and 
crown ;  and  that  the  hired  troo])s  will  turn  against  her  because  they 
are  three  years  in  arrear.  The  letter  discovers  the  practices  of  Wyatt  : 
it  w’ould  have  been  of  much  consequence  to  recover  the  original,  as  a 
proof  against  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Queen  is  at  a  loss 
w*hat  t(»  think  of  its  having  fallen  aside,  unless  the  Chancellor  wished 
thus  to  save  Courtenay.  Already  he  had  caused  his  name  to  he 
omitted  in  the  decipher.  Nevertheless,  her  ^Majesty  yesterday  sent 
for  the  men  of  the  law,  and  those  Lords  of  the  Council  w  ho  w’ere  to  be 
judges,  to  hear  their  report  uj>on  the  criminal  process  against  Courte¬ 
nay,  and  to  understand  the  resolution  they  had  come  to.  The  men  of 
the  law'  have  unanimously  given  their  judgment  that  he  deserves  death, 
and  he  will  be  sentenced  accordingly.  If  it  be  so  decided,  I  shall  urge 
instant  execution.  It  is  asserted  that  Courtenay  has  sent  his  regards 
to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  by  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  is  in  the 
Tow  er, — the  son  of  one  of  the  soldiers  there. 

*  As  to  Elizabeth  herself,  no  resolution  is  yet  taken.* — pp.  333—38. 

Here  W’c  must  reluctantly  part  from  Mr.  Tytlor,  which  we  do 
with  the  most  cordial  goodwill,  and  with  the  w’armcst  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  volumes  to  our  readers. 


Art.  VII.  Nat/onol  Church  Establishments  Examined;  a  Course  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  iMndoHy  during  April  and  May,  1831).  By 
Halimi  W  akdlaw,  D.D.  8vo.  iin.  31)1.  Luiidoii :  Jackson  and 
Wolford. 

f  N  the  year  39  (according  to  some  chroiiologists),  the  members 

of  a  small  society  in  the  town  of  Antioch,  became  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Christians,  Three  hundred  years  from 
that  time,  the  sect  thus  designated,  had  diffused  itself  over  the 
whole  civilized  world — become  the  esUd»lished  religion  of  the 
Uoman  empire,  and  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  the  imperial 
purple.  During  this  period,  riches,  philosophy,  fanaticism,  and 
other  influences  within  itself,  had  greatly  corrupted  it ;  and  now, 
influences  from  without,  political  alliance,  ])ower,  and  ascendancy, 
were  to  be  added  to  these,  that  the  ‘  mystery  of  inicpiity,’  and  the 
sagacity  of  the  devil,  might  be  fully  developed.  Three  hundred 
years  the  process  of  degeneracy  went  on,  and  another  memorable 
event  occurred^  the  rise  (by  way,  perhaps,  of  judicial  infliction) 
of  a  mighty  antagonist  to  the  corrupted  faith,  in  the  system  of  a 
warlike,  though  voluptuous  impostor.  Again  onwards  three 
hundred  years,  to  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  deep  midnight  of  the  world — the  age  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  barbarism — the  noon  of  the  church  indeed,  tis  aiiti^ 
Christy  but  the  period  of  the  drugged  sleep  of  the  nations,  when 
nothing  ‘  peeped,  muttered,  or  moved  the  wing ;  *  and  for  three 
hundred  years  more,  the  thick  black  darkness  continued,  irra¬ 
diated,  or  rather  rendered  the  more  ‘  visible,'  by  the  splendid, 
meteoric  coruscations  of  the  religious  wars,  the  military  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  cross  and  the  crescent.  In  the  next  three  centuries, 
the  day  broke ;  briglit  streaks,  at  least,  appeared  in  the  horizon  ; 
dulcet  voices — the  voices  of  learning,  philosophy,  and  truth, 
called  to  the  human  intellect  to  awake ;  the  mind  was  aroused, 
the  eye  opened ;  one  splendid  event  alter  another  flxed  and  de¬ 
tained  them — inventions  of  the  ingenious,  discoveries  of  the  en¬ 
terprising,  utterances  and  acts  ot  tlie  thouglittul  and  the  truth- 
loving,  until,  at  the  close  of  tlie  period,  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  light  had  so  increased,  that  the  morning  of 
the  reformation  was  ‘  fully  come,* — d;iy  had  dawned, — the  foul 
things  bred  in  the  darkness,  like  it,  and  loving  it,  were  scared 
and  aflrigljte<l,  and  the  noblest  si)irits  among  the  sons  of  men, 
were  up  and  active — filled  with  enthusiasm,  expectation,  and 
taith. 

Since  then,  three  hundred  years  also  have  passed  away,  and  if 
they  have  not  witnessed  all  that  could  be  wished,  they  have  yet 
been  distinguished  by  the  steady  advance  of  light  and  knowledge, 
liberty  and  religion.  'I'liis  w<ndd  be  obvious  to  the  im»st  deter- 
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mined  grumbler  of  the  present  times,  if  he  would  only  fix  his  at¬ 
tention  for  a  single  moment  on  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
three  centuries  since  the  reformation,  comparing  them  with  the 
state  of  matters  amongst  us  at  this  period, — the  year  of  grace, 
1839.  We  confine  ourselves,  of  course,  to  our  own  country,  and 
to  what  concerns  religion,  and  to  what  was  occurring  in  Uiis 
kingdom  exactly  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  from  this  time. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  Henry  the  Eighth  was  playing  the  god 
with  his  prostrate  people.  He  had  become  to  them  what  he  had 
rejected  and  got  rid  of  himself — assuming  the  prerogatives  of 
which  he  had  stripped  the  successor  of  St.  Peter — nrmly  attaching 
to  the  throne  of  a  king,  the  rights  he  had  wrested  from  the  chair 
of  a  priest  He  was  constituted,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  su¬ 
preme  authoritative  head  of  the  church,  and  he  really  thought 
that  he  ought  to  dictate  to  the  people  their  faith,  and  to  punish 
them  by  death  if  they  dared  to  disobey.  He  himself  held  some 
of  the  worst  absurdities  of  Rome,  though  he  had  cast  oflF  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope.  Some  of  his  subjects  could  not  do  the  first, 
and  would  not  the  second  ;  both  sinned  in  dissenting  from  hiin — 
the  one  believed  less,  the  other  more ;  differing  from  each  other 
in  every  thing  else,  they  agreed  in  differing  from  the  ‘  King’s 
majesty,’  and  for  this  onence  they  were  alike  consigned  to  the 
gibbet  and  the  flames.  What  a  state  the  mind  of  this  nation 
must  have  been  in,  to  be  able  to  look  on,  and  to  permit  Henry 
to  do  what  he  did  !  A  century  passes,  and  what  a  change ! 
What  mighty  powers  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the 
phenomena  which  distinguished  that  period  !  Passing  over 
every  tiling  else,  let  the  reader  mark  the  contrast  they  offer  to  the 
one  point  just  noticed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  see  a  people  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  King — or  at 
least  submissive  and  silent  at  his  feet ;  a  hundred  years,  and  we 
see  a  king  before  his  people  like  foam  on  the  breakers— he  sits 
upon  the  surges  but  he  canrtot  control  them :  he  announces  his 
will — commands,  threatens — they  gather  their  strength  and  scatter 
his  absurd  pretensions  in  the  dust. 

We  refer  to  an  event  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
present  day,  when  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  one  hand,  defends, 
among  others,  an  episcopal  establishment,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  intimate  that  the  duty  of  the  secular 
power  is  to  see  that  Scotland  really  has  one  !  We  refer  to  the 
attempt  to  impose  this  on  Scotland,  which  was  made  and  defeated 
exactly  two  centuries  ago.  Charles  thought  that  he  had  a  right 
to  regulate  the  worship  of  his  subjects;  he  honestly  believed 
that  his  ‘most  sacred  duty’  was  to  see  to  their  religion;  and 
that  his  religion  ought  to  ue  theirs.  He  could  not  comprehend 
how  one-halt  of  a  nation  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  beyond  tlie 
sacred  precincts  of  his  own  church.  He  endeavoured,  thercl-^re, 
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to  •  compel  them  to  come  in,' — to  compel  them,  by  the  only 
power  which,  as  a  kin^,  he  had.  It  was  opetily  contemned  by 
a  united  nation^  and  met  with  firm  and  determined  defiance. 
Nor  was  this  done  lightly.  It  was  a  thing  that  sprang  up  from 
the  depths  and  recesses  of  the  inner  man — from  tne  profoundest 
feelings  of  great  minds — minds  free,  devout,  enlightened.  It 
was  done  as  a  religious  act — as  a  duty  to  God,  to  posterity,  to  li¬ 
berty,  to  truth.  The  resolution  to  resist  was  confirmed  and  rati¬ 
fied,  and  rendered  irrevocable,  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions. 
The  nation  bound  itself  as  by  an  oath,  to  ‘  maintmn  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  inviolate,  and  to  extirpate 
popery,  prelacy^  and  superstition  !’  The  solemn  league  and 
covenant  was  signed  by  almost  the  entire  people, — a  people  not 
merely  acted  upon,  but  acting  for  themselves, — acting  with  in¬ 
telligence, — acting  in  concert — acting  on  the  ground  of  a  deep, 
serious,  religious  reeling, — resolute  in  the  defence  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  liberties.  It  was  a  memorable  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
church  ;  and  a  crisis,  too,  in  the  history  of  kings.  It  led  to  con¬ 
sequences  which  continue  still,  and  taught  lessons  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Armies  were  raised,  proclamations  issued, 
pardons  promised,  compliance  required, — all  was  in  vain.  The 
power  of  opinion  set  at  nought  the  power  of  prerogative,  and 
prevailed  against  it,  and  subdued  it  for  ever.  Episcopacy, 
canons,  articles,  liturgy — all  that  it  had  been  attempted  to  impose 
and  establish — all  that  Mr,  Gladstone  would  fain  see  imposed  or 
established  now — were  behoved  to  be  abolished  and  declared 
unlawful ;  and  the  whole  fabric  which  had  l>een  set  up,  and 
which  had  cost  so  much  solicitude  and  zeal  to  introduce,  fell  to 
the  earth  before  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  if  before  the  voice  or 
the  thunderbolt  of  God  ! 

A  hundred  years,  and  we  come  to  the  rise  of  the  second 
reformation — the  appearance  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys, 
whose  centenaries  are  about  to  be  celebrated  as  we  write.  It  is 
not  our  object  to  dwell  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  desolation 
which  rendered  the  efforts  of  these  reformers  necessary,  though 
we  recommend  the  exercise  to  those  who  think  that  ‘  the  former 
‘  times  were  better  than  these.'  We  wish  it  to  be  marked,  that 
mighty  powers  must  have  again  been  at  work,  to  render  it  possi- 
ble  for  Wesley  and  Whitefield  to  do  what  they  did.  The  second 
period  to  w^hich  we  have  referred,  w^as  unquestionably  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  first,  yet  the  spirit  that  was  then  at  work  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  w^as  very  much  like  what  they  resisted  in  the 
monarch  ;  it  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  another  in  what 
it  thought  erroneous,  but  it  wished  to  oblige  others  to  submit  to 
it  in  what  it  thought  right.  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
equally  felt  aggrieved  if  the  royal  authority  was  exerciswl  a^inst 
them ;  but  they  had  neither  of  them  an  objection  to  its  being 
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exerted  in  their  favor,  though  that  very  persecution  which  they 
deprecated  themselves,  was,  in  principle,  necessarily  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Religious  toleration  was  to  a  great  extent  deprecated 
by  both.  The  rise  of  Methodism — the  bold  irregularities  of  its 
first  promoters — tlie  formation  of  its  societies — its  appearance  in 
cities,  towns,  villages;  in  streets,  market-places,  commons,  fields; 
all  this  indicated  the  previous  rise  of  something  else — that  a 
better  spirit — a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  one, — had  some¬ 
where  and  somehow  been  generated,  than  what  the  tw^o  former 
periods  have  revealed  to  us  in  either  sovereign  or  people ;  that 
the  time  had  gone  by  when  to  legislate  for  religion  was  thought 
to  be  the  ‘  great  duty^  for  which  kings  reigned  and  parliaments 
met  The  fact  is,  that  the  second  reformation — the  revival  of 
spiritual  religion  amidst  the  coldness  and  death  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  never  could  have  taken  place  had  there  not  preceded  it,  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  our  Puritin  ancestors ;  the  spread  of  the 
principles  advocated  by  tlie  Independents — the  secession  of  the 
ejected  ministers — the  rise  of  Nonconformity  and  Dissent.  These 
tilings  had  produced  the  Toleration  Act^  beneath  the  shelter  of 
which  it  was,  that  Wesley  and  Whitefield  could  commit  wdth  im¬ 
punity  their  ecclesiastical  irregularities.  Methodism  ow’cs  to  the 
Nonconformists  far  more  than  many  are  aware  of — far  more  than 
it  knows  itself,  or  is  likely  to  acknowdedge.  The  apostles  whose 
centenary  is  celebrated  this  year,  had  their  path  cleared,  and 
their  mission  made  possible  by  the  confessors  of  1662,  and  by 
those  who  succeeded  them,  and  who,  as  the  advocates  of  liberty, 
improved  upon  what  they  inherited  from  their  fathers.  The 
religious  phenomena  of  the  last  hundred  years  constitute  the 
prolonged  and  practical  illustration  of  the  great  truth,  announced 
by  our  ancestors  in  the  preceding  and  preparatory  period — 
namely,  that  individuals  and  communities  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  take  care  of  their  own  religion,  w’ithout  being  indebted 
to  the  jileasure  of  kings,  or  the  laws  of  parliaments,  for  the 
matter  or  form,  the  patronage  or  support  of  it. 

From  this  time  last  century  to  this  time  ‘  now"  present,’  things 
have  gone  on  improving  w’ith  respect  both  to  liberty  and  religion; 
liberty,  w’e  mean,  in  relation  to  religion,  and  religion  in  relation 
to  its  spirituality  and  pow’er.  The  Nonconformists  secured— 
Dissenters  have  protected  and  enlarged  the  first;  Methodism 
resuscitated  and  difi'used  the  second.  Roth  parties  had  their 
mission  and  their  message.  Roth  have  had  their  effect  on  the 
nation,  and  on  each  otlier.  Nonconformity  compelled  the  church 
to  be  tolerant,  and  thus  achieved  for  Methodism  the  liberty  she 
enjoyeil;  Methodism  re-acted  both  on  the  church  and  on  Non¬ 
conformity,  and  improved  by  its  fervor  the  piety  of  both.  The 
characteristics  of  the  present  day,  which  evince  the  progress  either 
of  religious  freedom,  or  religious  zeal,  are  the  result  of  the  com- 
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billed  nction  of  these  two  influences^ — of  the  arguments  of  the 
one,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  other;  the  reasoning  of  the 
regular  dissenter,  and  the  preaching  of  the  itinerant  methodist ; 
the  appeals  of  the  first  to  the  governments  of  earth,  and  tlie  en¬ 
forcing  by  the  second  of  the  claims  of  heaven. 

We  are  aware  that  in  statements  like  these,  there  is  a  danger 
of  sacrificing  something  to  antithesis ;  as  we  are  looking,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  subject  in  a  limited  aspect,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe,  that,  taken  as  intended,  our  remarks  will  be  admitted  to 
be  substantially  correct.  The  agitations  and  controversies  of  the 

f present  times  are  the  natural  consequence  of  past  advances  in 
iberty  and  religion.  No  man  who  deserves  to  be  free — no 
Christian  who  is  truly  s^iiritual,  would  wish  to  live  at  any 
conceivable  preceding  period  in  preference  to  this.  The  great 
controversy  of  the  stormy  day  that  is  passing  over  us — the 
controversy  on  establishments — looked  at  in  its  proper  light, 
considered  as  waged  not  between  rival  parties  claiming  estab¬ 
lishment, — not  as  a  matter  of  mere  political  expediency — but, 
(on  the  side  at  least  of  those  who  oppose  them,)  on  deep  and 
serious  religious  grounds,  by  holy  and  spiritual  men,  and  with  a 
view  to  their  entire,  universid,  and  permanent  suppression :  this 
is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  improved  and  healthful  spirit 
of  the  times.  To  engage  properly  in  this  controversy,  requires 
that  the  individual  should  aeeply  sympathise  with  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  both  the  influences  mentioned  above ;  w  ith  that 
which  is  identified  with  resistance  to  secular  authority  in  the 
church ;  and  with  that  which  is  associated  w'ith  the  revival  and 
advance  of  evangelical  religion.  If  both  are  not  felt,  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  bad.  In  dissenters,  the  first  by  itself  may  make 
tliem  really  and  exclusively  ‘  political ;  *  the  second  by  itself  may 
lead  them  to  shrink  from  their  duty  to  their  principles.  In  the 
advocates  of  establishments,  there  is,  of  course,  no  djinger  of  the 
love  of  liberty,  political  or  religious,  being  exclusive  and  pre¬ 
dominant  ;  they  uiay^  however,  be  good  men ;  spiritual,  evan¬ 
gelical,  devout, — yet,  from  having  no  sympathy  wdth  the  other 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  they  may  be  blind  to  what  is  persecut¬ 
ing,  oppressive,  and  unjust  in  social  institutions;  they  may  be 
narrow,  bigoted,  and  selfish,  rigid  churchmen  or  wdly  methodists, 
— and,  ignorant  alike  of  others  and  themselves,  may  be  vioknihj 
political^  while  piously  lamenting  that  Christians  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  w'lth  politics  ! 

To  all  such  men  w’e  beg  to  recommend  a  serious  perusal  of  a 
work  which  w’e  now  introduce  to  the  reader;  and  if  they  will 
peruse  it  with  that  which  occasioned  it  lying  before  them,  so 
much  the  better.  The  history  of  the  volume  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  well  known.  Dr.  vVardlaw  visited  London,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  lectures  now  published,  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of 
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Dr.  Chalmers  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  ami  advo¬ 
cating  establishments.  We  happened  to  be  auditors  of  both  the 
lecturers,  and  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  never  perhaps  was 
there  in  any  similar  case  so  many  points  of  direct  contrast.  As 
to  the  two  men  themselves,  the  one  is  fervid  and  imaginative, — 
rash  in  his  statements, — rapid  and  daring  in  his  generalizations: 
the  other  is  cool,  arguinenUitive,  clear ;  adverting  fully  to  every 
topic  necessary  to  be  touched — cautious  in  his  assertions,  elegant 
in  expression,  calm  in  delivery.  As  to  the  audiences,  both  were 
large,  but  the  first  unquestionably  the  larger  of  the  two ;  it  in¬ 
cluded  also  dignitaries  of  the  church,  peers  of  the  realm,  princes 
of  the  blood ;  while  to  the  other,  ‘  not  many  noble  ’  were  either 
‘  called  ’  or  came.  Among  the  hearers  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  were  as 
many  dissenters  perhaps  as  churchmen — the  London  ministers, 
Baptist  and  Independent — especially  those  at  all  prominent  in 
the  voluntary  controversy.  Among  the  hearers  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  seldom  could  there  be  seen  a  solitary  clergyman,  or  any 
one  known  to  be  forward  in  the  cause  of  national  establish¬ 
ments.  The  dissenters  attended  their  doctor—  the  doctor  pro¬ 
vided  for  them — and  took  the  dose  that  he  had  mixed  and 
administered,  with  great  readiness  and  great  good  humour ;  the 
Churchmen  dared  not  to  face  theirs,  to  touch  his  medicine, 
or  to  listen  to  his  advice, — at  least  they  did  not.  Nor  was  there 
less  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  lecturers  and  their 
hearers  respectively  conducted  themselves.  Dr.  Chalmers  seldom 
adverted  to  his  antagonists  but  with  sarcasm,  rudeness,  and 
insult.  Dr.  Wardlaw  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  w’as  a 
gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister.  Dr.  Chalmers  made 
little  use  of  the  Scriptures,  relying  for  the  most  part  on  argu¬ 
ments  from  general  and  political  expediency.  Dr.  Wardlaw  was 
constantly  warning  us  against  such  slippery  and  dangerous 
ground,  and  as  a  humble  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  seriously 
sought  to  find  and  exhibit  the  Lord’s  will.  Dr.  Chalmers  w'as 
ever  and  anon  throwing  off  some  violent  jet  of  acrid,  political, 
party-feeling ;  his  references  to  what  was  temporary,  passing  and 
personal,  or  what  could  be  construed  into  such  references,  were 
frequent  and  keen,  luid  his  manner  at  times  perfectly  ferocious ; 
his  audience  fully  sympathised  w’ith  every  such  allusion ;  they 
seemed  on  the  watch  for  clap-trap  expressions  of  party  politics ; 
hailed  them  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  hurrahed,  and  shouted, 
and  weaved  their  hats,  and  again  and  again  prolonged  their  joy 
with  ‘one  cheer  more.*  (‘  IVe  speak  what  we  do  know^  and  testify 
what  we  saw,*)  Dr.  Wardlaw  never  made  an  appeal  to  party 
political  feeling  at  all :  he  w’as  far  too  seriously  occupied  witli 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  ‘  great  argument,*  his  argument  from 
Scripture,  for  tlie  gospel,  luid  for  God,  to  stoop  to  the  littleness 
of  such  appeab :  and  his  conq^iny,  though  they  frequently  ex- 
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pressed,  in  the  manner  permitted  in  our  public  meetings,  their 
acquiescence  in  the  lecturer’s  reasoning,  and  admiration  of  his 
eloquence  and  wit,  had  no  low  political  allusions  to  welcome,  and 
never  disgraced  themselves  by  any  outbursts  of  boisterous  ex¬ 
travagance.  Both  lecturers  have  now  finished  their  labors,  and 
the  books  of  both  are  before  the  public ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  the  difference  between  them  is  as  great  jis  difference  can 
be — as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  feelings  with  which 
they  who  invited  the  labors  of  the  advocates,  look  back  on  their 
respective  speculations, — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  not  finished  his  Uisk  before  his  friends  felt  they  had 
done  wrong;  when  it  was  finished,  they  were  sure  of  it.  We 
walked  from  the  closing  lecture  with  a  clergyman  who  spoke  of 
the  thing  as  an  utter  failure,  ^^ever  were  men  more  sjitisfied — 
never  had  men  greater  reason  for  satisfaction — than  the  dissent¬ 
ing  Deputies  in  reflecting  on  the  visit  and  labors  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law.  High  as  the  doctor  stood  before  in  the  opinion  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  who  have  long  regtirded  him  with  respect 
and  admiration,  their  idea  of  him,  we  believe,  has  been  greatly 
elevated  by  his  late  efforts — their  idea  of  his  Udents  and  temper 
— his  mental  greatness — his  any  thing  but  ‘  unintelligent  ’  and 
‘  drivelling  ’  piety  !  As  to  the  two  books, — the  one  is  light, 
frothy,  declamatory ;  containing  many  things  that  are  perfectly 
ridiculous : — the  other  is  solid,  argumentative,  mighty.  Never 
was  any  thing  so  thoroughly  refuted— never  an  antagonist  so 
worsted  and  beaten,  as  the  Edinburgh  book  and  the  Edinburgh 
Goliath,  by  the  ‘  Glasgow  contractor  * — the  man  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  ‘  rather  Pickwickian,*  The  one  book  is  w'orth  its  weight — 
as  paper;  and  the  other  ?  its  w^orth  will  be  known  when  thought 
ana  argument  can  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  when  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  what  is  great  and  powerful  in  both,  felt  and  prolonged 
through  many  generations,  can  be  calculated  beforehand. 

Though  we  thus  speak,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  blind 
and  indiscriminate  eulogists  when  we  say,  that  one  object  we 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  this  paper,  w’as  to  discuss  a  subject,  on 
which  we  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  others  of  his 
party,  are  not  quite  so  clear  or  so  consistent  as  we  could  wish  ; 
unless  indeed,  we  ourselves  should  happen  to  be  in  error — a 
thing,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  or  supposed 
to  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  reviewers.  As  we  wish,  how  ever, 
to  give  some  extracts  from  the  ‘  Lectures,’  w'c  shall  omit  for  the 
present  our  purposed  discussion,  promising  to  proceed  with  it  at 
a  future  time — not,  indeed,  in  a  second  article  on  the  publication 
before  us,  (for  we  as  much  as  possible  eschew  such  things,)  but  in 
one  on  something  else,  that  may  do  for  a  peg,  when  we  shall 
refer  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  to  other  writers,  in  illustration  of  our 
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views.  We  now  content  ourselves  with  some  account  of  the 
Doctor's  Lectures  as  they  appear  in  a  volume. 

They  are  ei^ht  in  number ;  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  either 
to  give  an  outline  of  them  all,  or  to  take  extracts  from  each,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  put  the  reader  at  once  in  possession  of  their 
contents,  so  far  as  their  subjects  and  heading  will  do  it.  The 
first  is  entitled,  ‘  General  Positions — Definition  and  Illustration 
of  Terms — Ecclesiastical  Establishments — J\)luntary  Principle.' 
The  second :  ‘  Legitimate  Sources  of  Argument ^  ami  Grounds  of 
Decision — Opening  of  Scripture  Argument — Preliminary  Re¬ 
marks — New  Testament*  The  tliird :  ‘  Scripture  Argument 
*conti?iued — Old  Testaments — Jewish  Constitution — Brief  No- 
‘  tices  of  other  Points — Answers  to  Objections.*  Tlie  fourth : 

‘  On  the  Legitmate  Province  of  the  CMl  Magistrate  in  regard 
‘  to  Matters  of  Religion*  The  fifth  :  ‘  Objects  of  the  Voluntaries^ 

‘ and  Means  by  which  they  seek  their  Attainment*  The  sixth  : 
^Efficiency  oj' the  J^oluntary  Principle — Vindication  of  it  against 
‘  Misrepresentations  and  Objections.*  The  seventh  :  ‘  Independ- 
‘  ence  ef  Principles  on  Statistics —  True  Vahie  and  Proper  Use 
^of  the  Latter — Dr.  Chalmers's  Territorial  System — Evils  of 
^Establishments — Corruption  of  the  Church*  Tlie  eighth: 

‘  Emls  of  Establishments  continued — Confounding  oJ'  Civil  and 
^Ecclesiastical  Powers^  Offences^  and  Penalties — Destruction  oJ' 

*  the  Church*s  Independence — As  to  Creed — Nomination  oJ'  Mi- 

*  nisters — Power  of  Judicatories — Persecution — Sources  of  Mutual 

*  Jealousies  and  Alienations  among  Fellow  Christians — Prospects 
‘  — Conclusion* 

This  enumeration  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  topics  on  which  (to  use  a  Scotch  phrtise)  Dr.  Ward- 
law  ‘  condescends ;  ’  but  it  can  give  none  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  discussion  of  some  of  them  is  carried,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
illustrative  matter  every  where  introduced.  It  will  suggest, 
however,  this ‘thought,  which  should  not  be  forgotten — that  Dr. 
Wardlaw’s  book  is  not  merely  a  reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  a 
pretty  ample  investigation  of  the  entire  pith  of  the  voluntary 
controversy.  The  fact  is,  it  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  his 
antagonist — a  thing  quite  needless  if  nothing  but  its  refutation 
had  oeen  contemplated.  It  is  destined,  w^e  doubt  not,  to  become, 
henceforth,  a  text-book  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  Doctors  own  statement  of  the 
nature  of  his  work. 

‘  The  following  Lectures  are  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  connect¬ 
ing  the  notice,  and  interweaving  the  discussion,  of  general  principles  on 
the  great  questions  at  issue,  with  a  reply  to  the  statements  and  reason¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  This  plan  1  adopted,  on  mature  reflection,  as,  on 
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the  whole,  more  eligible  than  the  contrary  method,  of  taking  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  independent  arrangement  of  my  owm,  the  general  sub¬ 
ject,  and  giving  a  place,  under  its  different  heads,  to  the  representations 
and  arguments  of  that  distinguished  person ; — to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
my  cause,  I  was  solicitous  to  do  no  injustice/ 

In  reading  the  Lectures  we  have  found  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed  in  selecting  ‘  extracts  ’  for  this  article.  This 
may  seem  surprising,  but  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
value  of  the  book.  Every  page  is  so  uniformly  excellent — the 
reasoning  is  so  close,  continuous,  and  extended — there  is  such 
perfect  keeping  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Lectures — no  pet 
passages — no  occasional  brilliant  bursts — no  splendid,  sparkling 
coruscations  let  off — no  ‘bonny  bits’  lugged  in  for  the  siike  of  ef¬ 
fect — that  we  can  hardly  detach  any  thing  from  its  context  without 
injury,  or  fix  on  a  page  without  being  perplexed  by  twenty  others 
appearing  as  worthy  of  the  distinction  as  itself.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  do  something. 

From  that  part  of  the  third  lecture  which  treats  of  the  ‘Jewish 
Constitution,’  a  subject  so  perplexing  to  some  persons — so  unan¬ 
swerable  to  others,  we  take  the  following  statements. 

*  I  am  first  then  to  show  you,  that  the  Jewish  constitution  was  one 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  imitated.  The  argument  for 
establishments  derived  from  the  Mosaic  economy  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  assume  a  very  plausible  aspect.  There  was  a  national  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Israel :  the  God  of  Israel  could  not  give  the  sanction  of 
his  authority,  by  direct  institution  and  constant  support,  to  what  was, 
in  the  very  principle  of  it,  wrong :  we  have,  therefore,  in  this  recorded 
case,  an  example  of  a  national  religion,  and  of  a  national  establishment 
of  that  religion,  possessing  the  full  weight  of  Divine  authority,  and 
more  than  warranting  our  imitation. 

‘  This,  I  say,  looks  plausible,  and  sounds  very  much  like  a  fair 
syllogistic  conclusion.  But  there  is  a  fallacy,  and  such  a  fallacy  as 
does  not  merely  weaken,  but  absolutely  nullify,  the  argument.  The 
fallacy  lies  in  what  I  may  call  the  major  projw>8ition — ‘  There  was  a 
national  establishment  in  Israel/  The  fallacy  is  not  that  of  a  false, 
but  of  a  defective  proposition.  It  contains  truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth;  and  the  portion  of  truth  which  is  wanting  is  so  essential  as, 
whenever  it  is  supplied,  to  annihilate  and  reverse  the  conclusion.  The 
proposition  ought  to  be,  not,  *  There  was  a  national  estahlishjnent  in 
Israel,*  but,  ‘  There  was  a  theocracy  in  Israel.’  We  grant  it  was  a 
national  establishment,  but  it  was  a  national  establishment  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  so  peculiar  and  unique  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imita- 
tion, — beyond  the  possibility  of  man’s  ever,  by  any  legislation  of  his, 
instituting  any  thing  like  it.  We  deny  the  rc'semblance  between  mo¬ 
dern  establishments  and  the  Jewish.  They  are  not  only  not  the  same 
thing  ;  they  are  essentially  distinct.  There  are  two  points  of  difference 
between  them,  of  which  each  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  every  pre- 
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tension  to  identity.  Modern  establishments  are  destitute  of  what 
formed  the  most  essential  element  of  the  Jewish  ;  and  they  have  in 
them,  as  one  of  their  o^^^l  essential  elements,  what  the  Jewish  never 
at  any  time  admitted. 

‘  We  say  first,  that  in  modern  establishments,  the  essential  element 
of  the  Jew’ish  is  necessarily  wanting.  This  is  so  clear,  as  to  render  it 
quite  surprising  that  the  advocates  of  the  former  should  for  an  instant 
attempt  to  maintain  the  ground  of  imitation.  It  will  not  do  to  sup. 
press, — as  if  it  were  a  mere  minor  point  of  circumstantial  difference, 
an  ingredient  of  little  moment,  that  might  be  separated  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  w’ithout  materially  affecting  its  character, — that  which  really 
constituted  its  divine  peculiarity, — that  which,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
decoration,  a  mere  carved  ornament  upon  a  pillar,  or  in  the  groin  of  an 
arch,  W'as  at  once  the  foundation  and  the  topstone  of  the  entire  super, 
structure.  It  will  not  do  to  call  that  imitcUion,  in  which  the  very 
essence  of  the  thing  imitated  is  of  necessity  wanting.  I  grant  that 
Jehovah  instituted  a  national  church ;  but  then  he  instituted  such  a 
church,  tcith  himself  as  the  supreme  Head  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
government  in  the  nation  ;  conducting  his  administration,  in  both  de¬ 
partments,  by  a  system  of  supernatural  interposition  and  immediate 
manifestation  of  his  presence  and  authority,  such  as  we  mean  by  a 
theocracy; — the  nation  itself  by  this  means  sustaining  the  two- fold 
character  of  the  church  and  the  state :  the  church,  in  its  relation  to 
Jehovah  as  its  God, — the  sbite,  in  relation  to  Jehovah  as  its  king. 
Our  question  then  is, — Can  this  be  imitated  ?  Comes  it  at  all  mthin 
the  range  of  the  imi table  ?  Is  the  conclusion  a  legitimate  one, — that, 
because  Jehovah  instituted,  and  of  course  approved,  a  national  church, 
fviih  such  a  theocratic  superintendence,  he  must,  therefore,  he  consi. 
dered  us  sanctioning  the  institution  of  one  without  it  }  Is  the  differ, 
ence  betw^een  the  two  cases  indeed  so  trivial  and  circumstantial,  as  not 
at  all  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  inference  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? 
That  God  instituted  a  national  church  where  the  government  w'as 
divine,  must  surely  form  a  more  than  questionable  ground  for  coticlud. 
ing  that  he  approves  of  a  national  church  where  the  government  is 
merely  human.  So  far  from  the  difference  being  immaterial,  it 
amounts  to  the  difference  between  human  and  divine.  That,  surely, 
may  be  a  right  and  safe  constitution  under  the  management  of  God, 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  right  and  safe  under  the  management  of 
men.  Instead  of  our  being  taught  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  church 
and  state  in  the  latter  predicament,  may  not  the  legitimate  lesson  read 
to  us  by  the  Jewish  constitution  be,  that  in  no  other  circumstances 
than  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence,  is  such  a  union  of  the 
civil  and  the  sacred  admissible  with  benefit,  or  with  safety  ?  Seeing 
the  only  instance  of  an  establishment  that  has  had  the  sanction  of  di¬ 
vine  authority  is  an  establishment  under  a  theocracy, — who  will  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  the  theocracy  is  not  the  very  thing  necessary  to  its 
having  his  approbation  ?  * — pp.  101 — 104. 

^  After  showdug  that  there  was  thus  the  existence  of  one  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  Jewish  establishment^  constituting  an  essential  dis- 
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tinction  between  it  and  any  other  pretending  to  be  an  imitation 
of  it.  The  doctor  proceeds  to  show  that  *  there  was  also  tlie  a5- 

*  sence  of  another — of  another,’  he  observes,  ‘  which  is  one  of  the 

*  very  principles  on  which  every  human  establishment  of  religion 
‘  must  be  considered  as  resting ;  so  that  what  esseutiaUy  belonged 
‘  to  it,  belongs  not  at  all  to  thein^  and  what  essentially  belongs  to 
‘  them^  belonged  not  at  all  to  it :  there  was,  under  the  Jewish  eco- 
‘  uomy,  no  such  thing  as  human  legislation  in  re^rd  to  religion.' 
This  point  is  urged  with  great  force  and  felicity,  after  which 
comes  the  following  passage. 

^  And  in  this  connexion  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  civil  establisliments  of  religion,  a  right  is  demanded  and 
pleaded  for  on  behalf  of  civil  magistrates,  under  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sation,  such  as  never  belonged  to  any  magistrate  under  the  Jewish  ; — 
the  right,  namely,  of  determining  the  religion  of  the  community  over 
which,  in  providence,  they  have  been  called  to  preside.  Now  this  was 
a  right  which  no  judge,  or  monarch,  or  court,  in  Israel  ever  possessed. 
Of  that  community,  the  religion,  in  all  its  principles,  and  in  all  its  ob¬ 
servances,  was  authoritatively  fixed  and  prescribed  by  Jehovali  himself. 
The  reason  is  just  what  has  already  been  stated,  that  that  community 
constituted  both  a  nation  and  a  church.  The  nation  was  the  church, 
and  the  church  was  the  nation.  And  this  is  another  point  in  which 
imitation  is  impossible.  The  New  Testament  does  not  legislate  for 
nations.  There  was  no  nation,  or  civil  community,  which  it  regarded 
as  a  church,  and  for  which,  in  this  capacity,  it  prescribed  an  ecdesias- 
tical  constitution.  The  only  nation  for  which  it  legislated,  was  the 
‘  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people,*  consisting  of  believers  in  Christ,  or 
his  spiritual  subjects,  in  all  countries  under  heaven.  Of  this  spiritual 
Israel,  the  ancient  Israel  was  the  predecessor,  and  the  type.  Herein 

*  consists  the  only  true  resemblance  or  analogy.  For  a  civil  ruler  to 
prescribe  a  religion  to  his  people,  is  not  to  imitate  anything  that 
existed  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ;  for  to  no  magistrate  did  that 
economy  commit  any  such  right,  any  such  solemn  responsibility :  and 
the  very  appointment  of  a  religion  for  a  civil  community,  if  the  avowed 
design  be  to  place  that  community  in  a  position  at  all  resembling  the 
Jewish,  involves  the  presumptuous  attempt  at  an  impossibility, — that, 
namely,  of  converting  a  civil  community  into  a  church,  and  thus  instil 
tuting  a  false  analogy,  and  setting  aside  the  true  one  ;  obliterating  that 
l)etween  the  typical  and  the  true  or  spiritual  Israel,  and  introducing 
what  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament  oracles, — the  anomaly  of  a 
nation  of  Christians,  as  if  that  were  the  legitimate  and  divinely  in¬ 
tended  counterpart  to  the  nation  of  Israel.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
only  consistent  principle  of  analogy  between  the  national  establishment 
in  Israel  and  the  national  establishments  pleaded  for  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  model  which  warrants 
imitation,  is  that  which  identifies  the  nation  and  the  church,  and  re¬ 
gards  every  member  of  the  one  as  a  member  of  the  other,— -every  citi¬ 
zen  as,  in  virtue  of  his  citizenship,  a  Christian.  They  alone  are  con- 
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aistent  in  bolding  the  Jewish  establishment  tis  the  warrant  and  model 
of  the  Christian,  who  thus  carry  out  their  principle.  Such,  as  was 
noticed  in  our  first  Lecture,  was  the  avowed  principle  of  Hooker  : — 

*  We  hold,'  says  he,  *  that  seeing  there  is  not  any  man  of  tlie  church  of 
England,  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
nor  any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  who  is  not  also  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  therefore  as  in  a  figure  triangle,  the  base  doth  differ  from 
the  sides  thereof,  and  yet  one  and  the  self-same  line  is  both  a  base  and 
also  a  side — a  side  simply,  a  base  if  it  chance  to  be  the  bottom  and 
underlie  the  rest ;  so,  albeit  properties  and  actions  of  one  do  cause  the 
name  of  a  commonwealth,  qualities  and  functions  of  another  sort  the 
name  of  a  church,  to  be  given  to  a  multitude, — yet  one  and  the  self¬ 
same  multitude  may  in  such  sort  be  both.  Nay,  it  is  so  with  us,  that 
no  one  pertaining  to  the  one  can  be  denied  also  to  be  of  the  other,' 

^  Our  state  is  according  to  the  pattern  of  God’s  own  ancient  elect  peo¬ 
ple  ;  which  was  not  part  of  them  the  commonwealth,  and  part  of  them 
the  church  of  God  ;  but  the  self-same  people,  whole  and  entire,  were 
both  under  one  chief  governor,  on  whose  supreme  authority  they  did 
all  de|)end.*  This  is  consistent ;  and  it  is  the  only  consistent  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  model  But  alas  !  it  is  a  consistency  that  is  inconsistent 
with  both  the  old  economy  and  the  new.  The  imitation  is  neither 
Judaism  nor  Christianity.  It  is  not  Judaism  ;  for  it  wants  its  very 
essence,  in  \vanting,  what  it  could  not  possibly  have,  the  theocracy 
under  which  alone  it  was  that  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  could 
be  identical, — that  the  same  people,  collectively  considered,  could  be 
both  ; — and  it  is  not  Christianity  :  for  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  the  remotest  recognition  of  what, 
in  expression,  htis  become  so  familiar,  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  contradiction  involved  in  it — a  Christian  wrt/hm  ;  — the 
only  Christian  nation  acknowdedged  there  lieing  the  spiritual  com¬ 
munity  of  the  faithful  ;  a  community  whose  divine  and  only  head  is 
Christ,  as  Jehovah  w’as  the  divine  and  only  head  of  ancient  Israel, — 
and  for  which  alone  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  New  Testament 
were  designed,  as  those  of  the  Old  were  designed  for  its  type  and  pre¬ 
cursor.  The  religious  ordinances  of  ancient  Israel  were  instituted  for 
the  nation  ;  and  by  all  who  belonged  to  the  nation,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  family  of  Abraham  by  Isaac,  were  enjoined  to  be  observed.  The 
ordinances  of  the  New  Testament  church  were  never  designed  to  be 
national.  No  nation  can  be  ^minted  out  as,  in  this  respect,  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  very  designations  by  which  that  people 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world  are,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  oracles,  applied  in  their  higher  and  more  advanced  and  spiritual 
acceptation,  to  the  whole  body  of  ‘  faithful  men  *  in  every  people  and 
kindred  and  nation  and  tongue,  whom  Paul  denominates  ‘  the  Israel  of 
God.'  The  transference  of  privilege  and  favour  and  blessing  has  been 
not  to  any  civil  community  under  lieaven,  but  to  this  ‘  chosen  genera¬ 
tion,*  raised  up  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  united  by  a  common  faith,  a  common  love,  a  common 
diameter,  and  a  common  ho])e.  The  national  celebration  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  I^)rd’s  supper,  in  compliance  with  a  summons  of  our  gra- 
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cious  Queen  to  her  fUithful  subjects,  would  now  bo  an  act  of  as  licen¬ 
tious  and  hateful  profanation,  as  the  national  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over  by  the  Jews  was  an  act  of  required  and  acceptable  obedience.  It 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  that  Father  of  the  Faithful, 
the  true  successors  of  his  natural  offspring  to  the  blessings  of  Gml’s 
covenant, — the  '  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which 
are  written  in  heaven.* — pp.  107 — 111. 

Passing  over  several  passages  which  we  would  willingly  have 
introduced,  we  make  room  for  the  following,  with  which  the  third 
lecture  and  the  scriptural  argument  are  beautifully  closed. 

'  If,  then,  on  the  particular  subject  before  us,  we  have  ascertained 
what  was  the  principle  on  which  the  church  was  originally  founded, 
we  have  no  choice  left  us — we  have  nothing  to  do  hut  obey,  Noiicoii- 
fomiity  here  is  disobedience,  not  to  men,  but  to  God.  We  truly 
honour  Him,  when  we  act  on  the  principle,  that  whatever  we  find  in 
his  word  is  right, — and  alone  right ; — that  no  principle  of  his,  ftdlowed 
out  with  a  fearless  faith,  will  ever  work  injuriously  ; — that  every  com¬ 
mand  of  his,  whether  it  relate  to  personal  or  to  social  conduct  will  do 
good  to  them  who  studiously  and  devoutly  keep  it.  On  this  account, 
it  ought  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  every  Christian  minister  to  bring  the 
community  of  God’s  people  to  this  conviction  ; — to  bring  them  all  to  a 
simple-hearted  and  unconditional  surrender  of  judgment,  and  con¬ 
science,  and  conduct,  to  the  dictation  of  the  word  of  God, — to  adjust 
every  thing  to  this  standard.  The  church  will  never  be  right  till  this 
is  done.  If  any,  considering  the  connexion  of  Christianity  with  the 
state  as  a  step  of  the  church’s  advancement  and  an  accession  to  her 
means  of  aggrandizemenf,  shall  object  that  this  would  be  going  back  ; 
my  answer  is, — faithfulness  to  truth  requires  that  answer,  how  offen¬ 
sive  soever  it  may  be, — It  would  be  going  back  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Israelites  of  old  went  back,  when,  from  ‘  walking  in  coun¬ 
sels  of  their  own,*  they  returned  to  follow  those  of  Jehovah,  given  them 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Their  departure  from  these  was  properly 
their  going  hack  ;  and  their  retracing  the  steps  of  their  backslidings 
and  wanderings  was  the  first  thing  necessary  to  their  future  prosperity 
and  progress.  All  advancement,  till  this  was  done,  was  advancement 
in  evil, — was  a  step  farther  astray.  If  we  entertain  the  imagination, 
that  the  church  has  been  making  progress  by  her  departure  from  the 
primitive  principles  of  her  constitution,  we  ‘  do  greatly  err  :*  yes  ; 
and  the  Saviour’s  words  may,  with  all  truth,  be  added — ‘  not  know¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God.*  Departure  from  the 
mind  of  Christ  can  never  be  progress.  The  only  dissent  to  be  de¬ 
precated, — the  only  dissent  from  which  hazard  can  ever  arise, — is 
dissent  from  the  Apostles.  Our  only  safety  is  in  return.  Wild  as 
to  many  the  counsel  may  be,  it  is,  we  are  well  assured,  the  only 
wise,  the  only  consistent  one.  We  cannot  abandon  it ;  we  cannot 
swerve  from  it ;  we  cannot,  while  we  have  breath  to  utter  it,  abstain 
from  urging  its  necessity.  Let  Christians  only  give  Ged’s  word  its 
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proj)er  place ;  and  they  will  not  he  long  of  giving  its  proper  place 
to  his  church.  Let  them  only,  with  simplicity  of  heart  and  practical 
consistency,  resolve,  that  they  will  have  no  rule  but  the  will  of 
Christ,  and  that  they  will  follow  that  rule  implicitly  and  fearlessly  ; — 
and  the  very  first  thing  they  will  do,  will  be,  ‘  with  one  heart  and  one 
soul,'  in  the  spirit  of  indignant  penitential  shame,  to  iftever  the  Iwind 
by  which  rash  and  presumptuous  hands  have  leagued  his  kingdom 
with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, — to  reinstate  it  in  the  dignity  of 
its  pristine  independence,  and  hallow  it  anew  to  God  in  its  original 
heavenliness  and  purity  1' — pp.  14(5 — 148. 

From  the  fourth  lecture  on  the  Province  of  the  Magistrate, 
we  select,  from  among  several  we  had  marked,  the  following 
passages — 

*  An  illusion  is  sometime  practised  on  the  public  mind,  by  the  use 
of  specious  and  captivating  similitudes ;  an  illusion,  which  even  intel¬ 
lects  far  above  the  popular  standard  are  hardly  able  altogether  to  with¬ 
stand.  The  most  favourite  of  these  similitudes  is  that  derived  from 
the  analogy  l)etween  the  head  of  a  family  and  the  head  of  a  civil  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  father  to  make  provision,  not  for  the 
mere  corporeal  health  and  external  accommodation  and  comfort  of  his 
children,  but  also  for  their  mental  culture,  and  most  of  all,  for  their 
moral  and  religious  training,  in  order  to  their  best  and  highest  and 
most  permanent  benefit.  A  king  is  tbe  father  of  his  people :  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  a  part,  therefore,  and  a  very  essential  and  important  part 
too,  of  bis  official  trust,  to  see  that  the  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  people  is  duly  provided  for.  And  really  so  ingratiating 
have  been  the  characters  drawn  of  the  patriotic  and  paternal  monarch, 
and  so  beautiful  the  domestic  Utopias  which,  on  a  large  scale,  have 
been  sketched,  and  especially  hy  spirits  so  imaginative,  and  pencils  so 
creative,  as  the  Chalmerian,  that  one  is  in  hazard  of  falling  in  love 
with  them  unawares,  and,  for  the  time,  surrendering  the  judgment  to 
the  ]>ower  of  a  pleasing  sentimentalism. 

*  I  have  used  the  last  word  considerately.  I  believe  the  entire  re¬ 
presentation  to  Ik?  no  better, — the  mere  hallucination  of  a  benevolent 
fancy,  aided  in  its  vivid  creations  by  the  very  vigour  of  mind  over 
which  it  is  triumphing. 

*  That  it  is  tbe  iucuml)ent  duty  of  parents  to  impart  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  their  rising  offsj)ring,  is  a  position  which  I  am  as  far  as 
possible  from  questioning.  But  there  is  a  duty  which  takes  preced¬ 
ence  of  it,  and  is  indispensable  to  its  being  rightly  and  beneficially 
discharged  ;  the  duty  I  mean,  of  being  religious  themselves.  The  in¬ 
junctions  contained  in  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject,  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Christian  parents.  The  absence  indeed  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  in  otliers,  dws  not  obliterate  the  obligation ;  any  more  than  the 
ohligation  to  aught  that  is  g(KKl  is  obliterated  by  the  want  of  moral 
principle,  or  a  right  disposition  of  heart  towards  the  doing  of  it. 
But  still,  when  the  first  auty  is  neglected,  we  do  not  and  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  fulfilment  of  the  second.  In  such  cases,  we  do  what  lies  in 
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our  power  to  supply  the  nieluiicholy  deficiency,  by  intcr|)osing  our 
own  efforts  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  rising  offspring.  Should  it 
l)e  said,  in  reply — we  may  do  the  same  for  supplementing  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  irreligious  ruler ; — I  answer,  by  observing  further,  that, 
even  in  the  theory  of  it,  the  analogy  can  in  no  j)oint  be  consistently 
maintained.  The  parental  authority  arises  out  of  a  natural  relation, 
— the  magisterial  out  of  one  that  is  entirely  conventional.  A  son  d(»e8 
not  choose  his  father  ;  subjects  choose  their  governors,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  determine  the  constitutional  principles  on  which  they  stic- 
ceed  to  the  throne.  The  one  relation,  therefore,  is  founded  in  na- 
ture ;  and  the  authority  arising  out  of  it  is  one  in  which  its  subject 
has  no  choice : — the  other  is  founded  in  voluntary  compact,  and  the 
authority  arising  out  of  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  community. 
For,  although  civil  government,  considered  generally,  exists  under  the 
divine  sanction,  and  is,  in  this  view,  called  by  one  Apostle,  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  God  the  government  of  each  particular  community  owes 
its  existence  to  human  sanction,  and  is,  in  this  view,  called  by  another 
Apostle,  an  ‘^ordinance  of  man,” — the  “creature”  of  man’s  felt  ne¬ 
cessities  and  free  counsels — dvrOpionivy  Krian,  The  child  has  no  |)ower 
of  choosing  what  principles  of  religion  shall  be  first  instilled  into  his 
mind.  In  this  he  is  necessarily  passive.  But  when  he  becomes  a 
man,  he  has  a  power  of  choice ;  and  a  power  which  it  is  not  only  his 
right,  but  his  duty,  to  exercise.  Now,  we  must  not  forget,  under  the 
beguiling  influence  of  a  sentimental  figure,  that  the  children  of  the 
royal  parent,  the  father  of  his  people,  are  not  babes,  but  men  and 
women, — on  whom  there  lies  a  claim  of  subjection  j)rior  and  superior 
to  his, — a  claim  which  requires  to  be  recognized  and  fulfilled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unconstrained  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  and  that 
a  more  extraordinary  and  self-contradictory  anomaly  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined  by  the  human  mind,  than  that  of  such  a  community  placing 
over  themselves  a  governor,  one  of  whose  official  prerogatives  it  shall 
be,  to  dictate  to  them  their  religion! — to  determine  for  them  what 
principles  they  shall  hold,  and  w'hat  observances  they  shall  follow,  in 
the  worship  of  their  Maker  ! — voluntarily  and  deliberately  interposing 
a  human  authority  between  them  and  the  divine,  and  “  making  over 
their  conscience,  in  the  most  sacred  and  primary  of  all  its  obligations, 
to  the  mastery  of  another’s  will!*— pp.  151 — 154, 

We  dare  not  attempt  further  extracts;  and  shall  only  therefore 
introduce  the  following  sentences,  witli  a  remark  upon  which  our 
notice  must  conclude. 

‘  The  Christian  community  has  undertaken  a  much  more  extensive 
work  [than  the  evangelization  of  a  kingdom^  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  Dr.  C.,  1  presume,  would  not  be  for  laying  any  portion  of  tlie 
resjKjiisibility  of  this  work  upon  the  government.  It  belongs,  and  is 
admitted  to  belong,  to  the  church  alone.  And  1  have  never,  1  confess, 
seen  the  fairness  of  making  their  incompeteiicy  for  missionary  under¬ 
takings  a  ground  of  objection  to  Establishments ;  inasmuch  as  this 
forms  no  part  of  what  Establishments  at  all  contemplate,  or  are 
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designed  to  eiFect ;  and  it  is  hardly  candid  to  find  an  exception  against 
any  system  from  its  unsuitableness^  or  inadequacy,  to  an  end  which  it 
was  never  designed  to  accomplish.  The  avowed  object  of  such  Esta¬ 
blishments,  taking  the  simplest  and  most  favourable  view  of  them,  is 
the  provision  of  Christian  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  country 
itself  where  they  exist.  They  look  no  further ;  and  it  is  wrong  to 
make  them  answerable  for  not  doing  what  it  never  was  in  their  con. 
templation  to  do.  This,  however,  w'e  have  to  say, — that  if  the 
Christian  community  can,  without  shrinking  from  the  vastness  of  the 
project,  admit  that  the  charge  of  the  world  pertains  to  it,  and  that,  by 
the  authority  of  its  exalted  Lord,  it  lies  under  imperative  obligation  to 
attempt,  to  prosecute,  and  to  accomplish,  its  entire  evangelization ; 
there  is  surely  a  strange  incongruity  in  its  shrinking,  w'ith  so  despond¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  incompetency,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  spiritual 
w'ants  of  Britain  alone — our  owm  country,  a  field  of  such  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  and  of  which  every  part  is  accessible  to  us  at  so  little  comparative 
expense,  either  of  personal  effort  or  of  pecuniary  outlay.  What  we 
want  is,  not  means,  but  the  spirit  to  use  them. — pp.  272,  273. 

There  is  here  surely  a  misapprehension,  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  of  the  nature  of  the  objection,  ‘  the  fairness  of  which  * 
he  lias  ‘  never  seen.’  It  is  not  simply  that  national  establish¬ 
ments  are  ‘  incompetent  ’  to  undertake  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise,  but  that  they  actually  interfere  with  it.  The  Church,  by 
becoming  national  institution,  sanctions  the  principle  of  other 
national  institutions  of  the  same  sort.  Heathen  or  Mahommedan ; 
and  if,  iis  such,  she  were  to  send  forth  her  missionaries  to  sub¬ 
vert  and  destroy  them,  the  governments  of  such  nations,  through 
their  ambassadors  at  our  court,  (supposing  such  peaceful  relations 
subsisting,)  might  be  directed  to  complain  of  such  interference, 
and  to  demand  that  the  offensive  intruders  be  withdrawn ;  and  it 
would  be  just  that  the  government  should  command  its  church 
to  w’ithdraw'  them,  and  it  would  be  right  for  the  Church  to  obey 
that  command.  The  (piestion  then  comes,  is  it  right  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  permit  herself  to  be  placed  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  she  cannot  do  that,  which,  (in  the  words  of  the 
above  passage  of  Dr.  W^ardlaw  himself,)  ‘  by  the  authority  of 
‘  lier  exalted  Lord,  she  lies  under  an  imperative  obligation  to  at-- 
^  tempt,  to  prosecute,  and  to  accomplish  T — The  national  institu¬ 
tion  of  one  country  has  no  right  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  that 
of  another — but  the  Church  has  her  commission  to  go  forth  into 
‘  all  nations,*  and  to  destroy  every  thing  opposed  to  nerself;  and 
she  must  not  be  exposed,  by  any  entanglement  with  human  go¬ 
vernments,  to  have  herself  crippled  in  this  respect.  Establish^ 
mejits  do  this.  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  properly 
speaking,  a  Church  Missionary  Society  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  missionary  society  of  churchmen^  but  that  is  a  different  thing. 
1  he  only  consistent  Church  Missionary  Society,  regarding  the 
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Church  as  estabiished^  is  the  ‘  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
‘  pel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  and  it,  with  propriety,  confines  itself  to 
our  own  colonial  possessions.  An  established  Church  can  con¬ 
sistently  be  a  missionary  church,  only  as  it  follows  in  the  track 
of  conquest,  as  the  nation  it  belongs  to,  clears,  by  war,  space  for 
its  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  peace !  or  as  the  state  that 
supports  it,  shall  wink  at  its  attempting  in  another  country,  what 
it  w’ould  forbid  that  country's  priests  doing  in  its  own,— or  what 
it  would  be  bound  to  prevent  its  Church  from  attempting  abroad, 
if  the  distant  Heathen  or  Mohammedan  state  complained  of  the 
intrusion,  and  required  its  discontinuance.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  considered  as  a  church,  and  as  independent  of  the  state, 
not  only  might  have  its  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  might 
itself  be  that — every  congregation  a  little  auxiliary,  sending  its 
cuinual  collection  and  donations  to  the  central  hoard,  consisting 
of  the  bishops,  and  others  under  or  associated  with  them,  by 
whom  again  missionaries  might  be  sent  forth,  duly  (jualified  ac¬ 
cording  to  episcopal  view^s  of  ordination — sent  forth  into  ‘  all  the 
‘  world,'  to  subvert  and  to  destroy  every  national  establishment 
of  idolatry  and  error.  The  Episcopal  Church,  we  repeat,  as 
such,  and  as  independent,  might  not  only  do  this,  but,  if  spirit¬ 
ual,  zealous,  devoted,  we  hold  it  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  As  an  Established  Church,  however,  it  cannot  do  it 
It  must  consult  its  superior,  ‘  another  king,*  not  ‘  one  Jesus,'  but 
‘  one  Caesar,'  and  if  he  forbids  it,  because  it  would  be  politically 
inconvenient,  objectionable  to  certain  powers  with  whom  he  is 
cultivating  and  maintaining  amicable  relations,  the  thing  must  be 
given  up,  Christ  disobeyed,  the  ‘  false  prophet,'  and  the  ‘  idols 
‘  that  made  not  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'  allow^ed  to  reign  with¬ 
out  rebuke,  and  men  left  to  perish  in  their  ignorance,  the  vassals 
of  sin,  the  victims  of  superstition,  ‘  without  hope,  and  without 
‘  God  in  the  world.' 

Instead  of  ‘  not  being  able  to  see  the  fairness  of  making  their 
‘  incompetency  for  missionary  underbikings  a  ground  of  objec- 
‘  tion  to  establishments,'  we  confess,  for  our  parts,  that  we  do  see 
it,  when  fully  looked  at,  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  utterly  and  for 
ever  to  condemn  them.  They  are  necessarily  and  essentially 
anti-christian.  They  impede  the  Church  in  her  duty  to  the 
world.  They  interfere  with  her  faithfulness  and  obedience  to 
Christ  They  arrest  in  his  flight  the  mighty  angel  commanded 
to  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  with  the  everlasting  gospel  for  all 
nations.  They  stop  upon  his  way,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
missionary  whose  messjige  is  meant  for  mankind.  They  con¬ 
struct  artificial  and  deadening  reservoirs  for  the  waters  of  life, 
which,  thus  confined,  stagnate  and  corrupt,  and  breed  pernicious 
and  poisonous  things,  instead  of  circulating  agreeably  to  their 
imturc,  pure,  sparkling,  alive,  and  life-giving;— carrying  every 
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where  freshness  and  fertility.  The  Christian  Church  can  no 
more  become  national  and  realize  the  ^  idea  ’  and  intention  of  its 
author^  than  the  Jewish  system,  with  its  local  restrictions,  its  con¬ 
gregating  its  members  three  times  a-year  at  one  place,  could  by 
any  possibility  be  made  universal.  Hazardous  as  it  may  be  to 
say  so,  we  do  say,  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  apostles 
themselves  were  so  aware  of  this  as  we  are ;  and  in  this  circum¬ 
stance  we  have  a  strong  evidence  of  their  inspiration.  This  to 
some  will  seem  a  double  paradox.  It  may  still  be  true  neverthe¬ 
less.  We  have  no  room  at  present  to  give  proof  or  explanation 
of  so  strange  and  startling  a  statement  as  the  above.  There  may 
even  be  benefit  in  not  attempting  it. 

We  have  many  things  to  say  on  many  matters  connected  with 
the  question  between  the  voluntaries  and  their  antiigonists,  and 
we  shall  take  an  opportunity  very  soon  of  saying  some  of  them  : 
we  shall  then  advert  to  what  has  just  been  advanced,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  most  cordially  commend  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  eloquent, 
admirable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  detnonstrative  disquisitions. 


After  finishing  the  foregoing,  we  happened  to  take  up  '  Ame-^ 
‘  RICA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  Church,’  by  the  Rcv.  H.  Caswell, 
an  American  Episcopalian;  and,  opening  it  in  the  middle,  lighted 
on  some  singular  illustrations  of  our  concluding  remarks. 

The  Episcopal  clergy  of  America  were  principally  supported, 
previous  to  its  independence,  by  the  ‘  Propagation  Society,'  but 
after  that,  ‘  the  fostering  hand  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Propaga- 
‘  tion  Society  no  longer  rendered  its  accustomed  aid.*  Then, 

•  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  several  gentlemen  em- 
‘  barked  for  England,  and  applied  to  Dr.  Lowth,  then  Bishop  of 
‘  London,  for  ordination  as  deacons  and  priests.  The  Bishop 
‘  could  not  ordain  them  without  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance 
^  inconsistent  with  their  American  citizenship,  and  found  it  ne- 
‘  cessary  to  apply  for  an  act  of  parliament  allowing  him  to  dis- 
‘  pense  with  requisitions  of  this  description.  *  *  *  The  British 
‘  parliament  conse^Ued  to  the  request  of  Bishop  Lowth^  and  the 
‘  candidates  obtained  their  commission  from  that  episcopate,  un« 
‘  der  which  the  American  churches  had  been  planted.’  8o  again, 

*  tlie  Rev.  S.  8eabury,  elected  to  the  episcopate,  proceeded  to 
‘  England  for  consecration.  Not  meeting  with  success  in  that 
‘  country^  he  applied  to  the  Bishops  in  Scotland^  and  there  received 
‘  the  apostolic  commission.  Afterwards,  an  address  was  forwarded 
to  tlic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  through  the  American  minis¬ 
ter,  John  Adams,  ‘stiliciting,  for  certain  persons,  consecration  to 
‘  tlie  episcopate.  Answers  were  received  from  both  the  Arch- 
‘  bishops,  and  eighteen  bishops,  in  which  they  declared  their 
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‘  wish  to  comply  with  the  request, — stating  that  they  expected  to 
‘  obtain  an  act  of  parliament^  under  which  they  umtld  feel  at 
‘  liberty  to  consecrate  for  America.*  In  consequence  of  this^ 
Dr.  Provost  and  Dr.  White  came  over  to  England,  ‘and  on  the 
‘  4th  of  February,  1787,  were  consecrated,  according  to  an 
‘  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  by  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Cantcr- 
‘  bury.* 

The  following  sentence,  also,  is  worth  extracting ;  after  pving 
an  account  of  the  resuscitation  and  advance  of  the  Episcopd 
Church,  when  fairly  thrown  upon  itself,  Mr.  Casw’ell  says,  that, 
in  1835,  ‘  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the 
‘  operations  of  wdiich  had  now  become  extensive,  ceased  to  exist 
‘  as  a  separate  hody^  and  the  Church,  assuming  its  responsibili- 
‘  ties,  stood  forth  as  one  grand  missionary  association.  It  w^as 
*  resolved  that  missionary  bishops  should  be  provided  for  states 
‘  and  territories  destitute  of  episcopal  supervision,  and  ultimately 
‘  for  the  stations  in  heathen  lancls  occupied  by  the  American 

Church.* — CaswelPs  America,  &c.,  p.  173,  174,  175,  181,  182, 
191. 

One  of  the  above  extracts  reminds  ns  that  Dr.  Luscombe,  who 
acts  as  a  Protestant  bishop  in  Paris,  could  not  be  consecrated  by 
the  English  bishops, —  though  thousands  of  the  families  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  church  were  growing  up  in  France,  destitute  of 
‘  confirmation,*  and  other  episcopal  blessings, — because  of  their 
connection  with  the  state  :  he  had  therefore  to  be  consecrated  by 
the  Scotch  bishops,  w^hich  he  was  at  Stirling,  and  Dr.  Hook,  now 
vicar  of  Leeds,  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  in  the  notes  to  his 
discourse  complains  heavily  of  the  state  for  its  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  respecting  the  Scotch  and  American  churches.  A  church, 
however,  has  no  right  to  complain  if  it  find  itself  crippled  by  be¬ 
coming  established.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  sighs  of  some 
churchmen  for  spiritual  independence; — the  wish  of  Mr.  Froude, 
‘  that  lie  had  been  ordained  in  Scotland  ;* — his  regarding  the 
establishment  as  ‘  a  upas  tree  *  to  the  Church ; — his  idea  that 
bishops  should  create  dioceses,  ‘  by  preaching  in  the  streets,'  act¬ 
ing  as  ministers  of  Christ  any  where,  and  not  being  ruled  by 
parliamentary  enactments  ; — or  his  friend's  notion,  w^hich  so 
amused  and  pleased  him,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  ‘  was  united 
‘  to  the  state  as  Israel  was  to  Egypt.* 
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Art.  VIII.  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Stroud,  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Reform  Act.  By  Lord  John  Russell.  Fourth  edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Ridgway,  1839. 

Lord  Broughams  Reply  to  Lord  John  RusselVs  Lette?  to  the  Electors 
of  Stroud,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Reform  Act,  London :  1839. 

T^HATEVER  may  be  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  event- 
ual  success  of  any  given  set  of  principles,  it  must  always  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  prevalence  at  any  particular 
time,  and  quite  impossible  to  predict  the  period  of  their  final  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  any  candid  advocate  of,  or  believer  in,  any  set  of 
principles,  look  abroad  on  the  varied  state  of  afiaii’s,  and  report 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
reference  to  his  own ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  accuracy 
of  those  inquiries,  or  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  his  anticipa¬ 
tions,  he  will  at  once  admit  the  very  limited  amount  of  his 
information,  as  to  what  is,  and  his  absolute  ignorance  of  what  will 
be.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
uncertainty ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  affect, 
more  or  less,  our  political  calculations. 

We  are  not  only  unable  to  say  what  will  be  on  the  morrow,  but 
we  do  not  even  know  what  has  been  to-day.  Events,  whether 
hostile  or  favorable,  are  notoriously  beyond  the  ken  of  our 
sagacity ;  and  their  immediate  causes,  whether  physical  or  spi¬ 
ritual,  are  open  only  to  the  omniscient  eye  of  an  all-presiding 
intelligence.  Then  there  are  ‘the  wheels  within  wheels’ upon 
which  the  great  system  of  Providence  turns.  Human  speculation 
is  perpetually  baffled  by  the  little  as  well  as  the  great  events. 
This  is  a  part,  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  ‘  God’s  wonderful  pro- 
^  vidence  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will,  and  hangeth  great 
'  weights  upon  small  wires.’  We  need  not  go  into  history  for 
confirmations  of  that  wise  man’s  saying;  nor  ask  for  any  remoter 
illustration  than  that  which  will  occur  to  every  reader’s  mind  in 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days. 

Such,  moreover,  is  the  diversity  of  mental  and  moral  con¬ 
stitution,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of  circumstances,  that  no  two 
men  see  the  same  principle  in  exactly  the  same  light.  What  one 
would  call  success,  another  would  style  a  failure,  and  a  third  would 
mourn  over  as  a  disaster.  ‘  Many  men,  many  minds,’  is  a  vulgar¬ 
ism,  but  it  expresses  an  ultimate  fact,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
advance ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  triteness,  it  both  illustrates  and 
accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  sound  conclusions  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  any  set  of  opinions.  This  it  is  that  breeds  sects 
and  schisms — one  school  of  politics  or  morals  breaks  up  into 
many,  which  again  fall  to  pieces,  and  are  again  revived  or  re-united ; 
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but  so  many  different  and  fluctuating  particulars  must  proportion¬ 
ally  perplex  and  diversify  the  general  product  or  result. 

While,  however,  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  precludes  any 
great  accuracy  in  our  estimates  of  the  present,  or  any  far  prying 
into  the  future,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  foresight  and  re¬ 
flection  are  correlative  duties ;  or  that,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  they 
must  exist  together.  Man  is  an  animal  looking  before,  as 
well  as  after;  and  he  must  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past  for 
guidance  for  the  present,  as  well  as  for  insight  into  the  future. 
Whatever  the  science  cultivated — whether  the  part  of  the  states¬ 
man,  the  philosopher,  or  the  divine, — these  lessons  must  be  well 
studied ;  and  it  is  in  human  nature  to  study  them  well.  But  these 
very  lessons  will  be  utterly  lost,  unless  the  parties  themselves  be 
well  versed  and  grounded  in  those  philosophical  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  their  respective  systems  of  truth  ;  unless,  in  fact, 
the  students  be  men  of  principle.  When,  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
given  object,  a  man  has  fixed  himself  on  some  grand  principle  in 
relation  to  it,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  be  competent  to  deal  alike, 
with  the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  and  the 
claims  of  the  future.  It  is  the  great  and  general  want  of  this — the 
want  of  principle  amongst  us — that  makes  the  ways  of  men  so  am¬ 
biguous  as  to  be  ‘  past  finding  out.*  A  principle,  grounded  upon 
some  law  of  reason  or  revelation,  is  the  simplifier  of  every  thing 
connected  with  morals  and  politics ;  and  the  want  or  negation  of 
it  is  the  great  confuser  of  every  thing  ;  confounding  equally  the 
parties  who  lack  it,  and  those  who  make  their  conduct  the  subject 
of  speculation.  While  nothing  in  the  universe  so  calms  all  per¬ 
turbations  and  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  dealings  of  God’s 
providence  with  nations  or  individuals,  as  the  mastery  and  reali¬ 
zation  of  a  principle  of  duty — for  whether  doing  or  suffering, 
it  sustains  and  animates — so  there  is  nothing  upon  which  you  can 
reckon  with  more  assuriince  of  certainty.  The  man  of  principle 
is  the  only  strong  man  in  the  world.  His  duty  known,  he  fear¬ 
lessly  performs  it ;  heedless  of  opposition  or  approbation,  of  failure 
or  success.  To  such  a  man  it  matters  not  how  deep  his  con¬ 
victions,  how  bright  his  hopes,  how  tender  his  philanthropy ;  he 
must  and  will  do  his  duty — follow  the  mandates  of  the  invisible 
but  omnipotent  monitor  within  him ;  mere  outward  circumstances 
are  never  ‘untoward*  for  him.  For  this  reason,  although  he  will 
make  it  his  business  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  it  is  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  the  past,  as  well  as  an  un¬ 
shaken  anticipator  for  the  future — he  will  not  give  more  than 
a  prudent,  and  never  a  solicitous,  heed  to  things  present;  to  the 
accidents  of  the  hour,  or  day ;  but  go  on,  plying  his  w^ork,  dis¬ 
charging  his  conscience,  and  pressing  forward  to  his  mark— 

‘As  ever  in  his  great  task-master's  eye.' 
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If  the  world  were  composed  of  such  men,  or  if  the  ‘  masses,*  to 
use  a  favorite  phrase,  for  the  ‘  small  ’  vulgar,  not  the  ‘  great,*  were 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men,  who  would,  of  course,  inculcate 
upon  their  followers  the  twin  duties  of  responsibility  and  self- 
reliance,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  predicting  the  eon- 
duct  of  rulers  or  subjects.  But  it  never  has  been,  and  a  millenium 
may  roll  over  us  before  it  shall  be,  so  governed.  Men  are  as 
gregarious  now  as  ever — they  flock  in  parties  now  as  heretofore — 
and  no  wonder  the  ‘stern  hunters,’ the  many  Nimrods  of  mankind, 
treat  them  as  so  many  herds,  while  thus  they  herd  together.  To 
do  our  country  justice,  we  must  say  of  it,  as  the  Peer  said  to  Dr. 
Harrison,  ‘  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  nations  under  the 
sun.*  Disguise  it  as  we  will,  the  mass  of  the  corrupt  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  corruption  of  the  vast  majority  amongst  us. 
Such  is  the  awful  extent,  as  well  as  the  appalling  density  of  this 
abjectness  of  soul,  fostered  as  it  has  been  for  ages  by  that  cor¬ 
rupter-general,  the  Established  Church,  that  the  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  state  of  the  lowest  classes  under  the  pandering  dealings  of 
the  aristocracy,  make  it  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  former  will 
not  go  with  the  latter.  Here  is  an  element  of  the  utmost  uncer¬ 
tainty,  baffling  all  calculation  as  to  the  diflusion  of  any  set  of  po¬ 
litical  principles ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  it  in  our  calcu¬ 
lations,  or  rather  we  choose  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  because 
we  are  at  once  disgusted,  alarmed,  discouraged,  and  condemned  by 
the  reality.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  slowly  being 
applied ;  but  as  it  arises  from  misery  as  well  as  vice,  it  is  too 
complex  a  subject  for  any  mere  educational  means  to  reach. 
Until  a  comprehensive  remedy,  or  rather  a  series  of  comprehensive 
remedies,  be  found  and  employed,  all  hope  of  certain  progress 
must  end  in  disappointment.  There  must  be  ease  of  circum¬ 
stances,  as  well  as  the  independence  arising  from  moral  culture, 
before  enlightened  politicians  can  reckon  on  carrying  the  ‘masses’ 
with  them  ;  and  every  one  knows  that,  right  or  wrong,  unless  they 
be  carried  along,  there  is  no  chance  of  safe,  permanent,  extensive, 
or  eflective  reformation.  We  must,  however,  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it ;  and  remembering  in  all  our  speculations  upon  human 
life  that  it  is,  after  all,  a  fallen  world,  rejoice  and  wonder  that 
there  is  so  much  good  in  the  midst  of  so  much  evil. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  any  estimate  of  the  diffusion 
of  political  knowledge  and  principle,  that  in  a  country  so  full  of 
mercantile  and  professional  life  as  our  own,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  the  vis  inertiae  of  sheer  indifference  to  public  affairs.  This 
form  of  selfishness — for  there  is  nothing  but  a  huckstering  and 
l>eddling  selfishness  at  bottom — exerts  a  sort  of  torpedo  influence 
upon  society.  They  properly  come  within  the  class  of  the  passively 
obedient^  and  furnish  more  obsequious  tools  of  tyranny  than  any 
other.  These  indifferentists,  or  unpatriots,  are  the  real  stoical  con*- 
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servatives  of  the  country,  and  will  not  be  put  out  of  the  way,  but 
like  the  worthy  and  comfortable  Bottom,  in  the  play,  ‘  let  tlie 
world  slide.’  There  are  myriads  whose  social  position,  or  sense 
of  duty  makes  them  politicians,  but  we  must  recollect  in 
endeavouring  to  guage  the  moral  calibre  of  the  country,  the 
existence  and  the  influence  of  this  genuine  branch  of  the  great 
family  of  mammon. 

We  have  thus  hinted  at  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with, 
and  reckoned  upon  rather  than  removed,  in  speculating  on  poli¬ 
tical  events,  opinions,  or  issues.  It  will  be  found  to  be  no  easy 
task  to  get  at  the  real  political  opinions  of  a  large  family,  or  of  a 
large  neighbourhood,  but  to  measure  those  of  a  kingdom,  would 
appear  a  hopeless,  if  not  an  impossible,  attempt.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  may  be  the  futility  of  speculation  in  some  points  of  view, 
arising  either  from  original  shortsightedness,  diversities  of  think¬ 
ing,  indifference,  corruption,  or  the  want  of  genuine  principles  of 
action  ;  we  can  know  as  much  and  see  as  far,  as  is  needful.  There 
are  certain  general  laws  in  human  affairs,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
which  comprise  and  govern  a  multitude  of  particulars,  and  which 
enable  us  to  take  almost  panoramic  views  of  society,  and  form 
judgments  of  sufficient  accuracy  as  to  the  prevailing  currents  and 
tendencies  of  things.  All  the  changes  that  we  witness  in  them, 
all  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  public  opinion — the  rise  and  fall  of  sys¬ 
tems,  monarchies,  and  nations — show  the  working  of  some  per¬ 
manent  laws  in  human  affairs — of  which  the  chief,  perhaps,  is  the 
law  involving  movement  and  progression,  and  abhorrent  to  stag¬ 
nation  and  relapses — a  law  which  has  been  constantly  at  work 
from  the  beginning — in  the  light  of  which  we  shall  see,  that  there 
are  no  fitful  or  wanton  deviations  from  the  course  of  nature,  but 
the  most  certain  developments  of  a  divine  plan  of  acting,  in  the 
most  assured  demonstration  of  human  advancement.  We  believe 
that  we  are  now  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  these  epochs  of  pro¬ 
gression.  But  we  must  leave  what  some  would  call  high  grounds 
and  others  vague  generalities,  and  endeavour  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  political  branch  of  it. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer  that, 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  been  approaching  a  crisis  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  and  importance.  The  symptoms  indicative 
of  this  approximation  to  some  turning  point  in  affairs  have  long 
been  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken  or  disregarded ;  albeit,  there 
may  be  no  small  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  positive  character 
of  the  result  at  which  they  point.  A  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  of  late  years,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and 
politics ;  and  public  opinion  must  be  manifested  in  accordance  with 
it.  Whether  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical  doctrines  shall  prevail — ^ 
which  of  the  three  shall  govern  the  country— whether,  and  when, 
and  under  whose  auspices,  there  shall  be  a  complete  or  partial 
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substitution  of  one  for  another  set  of  principles,  or  of  one  for 
another  set  of  men — or  whether  there  shall  be  a  fusion  of  mode¬ 
rate  with  extreme  opinions,  and  a  coalition  of  hitherto  contending 
partisans, — are  all  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered — all 
points  of  legitimate  speculation,  and  all  on  the  tapis  at  once. 
Every  department  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  swarms  with 
proofs  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  us,  indicative  of  further 
change,  and  with  ‘  fear  of  change,’  perplexing  some,  and  animat¬ 
ing  others.  One  of  the  most*  striking  of  these  proofs  will  per¬ 
haps  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  examine  and  carry 
out  principles  to  their  ultimate  consequences,  and  in  the  philoso¬ 
phical  indifference,  amounting  to  seeming  apathy,  with  which  the 
public  generally  treat  ultra  princ’ples  of  all  sorts.  There  is  a 
mutual  liberty  of  speech  and  action  enjoyed  and  conceded  by  all 
parties  to  profess  and  inculcate  them,  perfectly  unexampled ;  and 
although  this  freedom  of  discussion  and  agitation  is  made  use  of 
to  a  prodigious  extent,  the  public  generally  exhibits  the  most  im¬ 
perturbable  indifference,  and  the  public  peace  was  never  more 
secure.  We  might  instance  three  or  four  sets  of  doctrines  which 
are  being  enforced  at  this  moment  in  all  manner  of  ways,  by  the 
press,  and  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  hustings,  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  brought  on  the  heads  of  their  literary  or  oratorical 
advocates  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  or  the  vengeance  of  mobs. 
The  Chartists,  for  instance,  would  have  been  hunted  down  and 
annihilated — the  Voluntaries,  who  very  properly  agitate  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Church  and  State  alliance,  would  not  have 
found  the  New  Testament  a  shelter  from  the  most  active  persecu¬ 
tion— those  ecclesiastical  eccentrics,  the  Puseyites,  who  may  be 
styled  the  Orange  Papists,  would  have  been  thrown  out  of  their 
benefices.  But  all  these  things,  with  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  are  going  on  from  day  to  day,  without  the  interference 
of  the  attorney-general  or  the  military.  The  Reform  Bill,  by 
raising  hopes  in  one  quarter,  and  fear  in  another,  may  account  for 
much  of  this  deep  bye-play  of  agitation :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  ‘  goings  on  *  would  not  have  been  allowed  before 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  the  passing  of  that  measure  accounts  for 
the  sensible  way  in  which  the  contending  parties  are  treated  by 
the  government  and  by  the  people.  The  public  generally  feels 
conffdence  in  that  great  measure.  While  this  apparent  apathy  is 
manifested  by  the  public  at  large,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  amongst 
all  classes.  Neither  the  ‘  easy  ’  nor  the  ‘  uneasy*  classes  pretend 
to  be  safe — neither  the  ‘  privileged,’  nor  the  ‘  unprivileged’ — the 
‘  enfranchised,’  nor  the  ‘  disfranchised,’  affect  to  be  contented. 
Never  did  the  civil  or  religious  factions  of  this  kingdom,  if  we 
so  may  term  them  all,  without  offence  to  any  of  them,  harbour 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  operation,  more  explosive  ma- 
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terials — mote  of  mutual  destructiveness  or  general  incendiarism. 

If  the  extremists  could  really  get  at  each  other,  or  could  come 
into  that  positive  contact  and  collision,  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
all  extreme  parties  to  arrive  at  in  the  absence  of  a  powerful  in¬ 
termediate  party — a  civil  war  of  principles  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  crisis,  in  fact,  is  not 
so  much  a  mere  crisis  of  parties,  as  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth  itself.  Shall  the  country  be  governed  by  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  the  whole  people,  and  none  but  the 
people,  or  by  a  mere  section  of  her  richer  citizens?  Shall  the 
House  of  Lords  affect  to  govern,  or  shall  the  Constitution  ?  Shall 
the  Reform  Bill  be  a  dead  letter,  or  shall  it  produce  some  popu¬ 
lar  and  permanent  benefits  ?  Shall  we  have  a  stationary  or  re¬ 
trograde  government  at  the  head  of  a  progressive  people?  In 
short,  shall  it  be  aristocratic  or  democratic  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  depends,  as  it  ought  and  ever  will,  upon  the  pebple 
themselves.  What  is  their  position — who  are  their  leaders,  and 
what  are  they  about  V  What  is  the  crisis  upon  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  fallen ;  or  in  other  words,  the  state  of  parties? 

A  complete  inquiry  into  the  state  of  parties  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation ;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion,  with  a  passing  glance 
at  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Reformers. 

From  the  half-furious,  half-desponding  tone  of  remark  amongst 
those  who  are  heartily  disposed  to  advance  the  sacred  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  one  would  almost  imagine  that  they 
were  a  losing  party  in  the  country,  and  that  they  had  made  this 
notable  discovery  of  their  own  degeneracy  in  consequence  of 
the  weakness  of  a  whig  ministry.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
session  after  session  passes  away  unsignalized  by  any  great  liberal 
achievement ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  that 
because  the  ‘  collective  wisdom  *  is  conspicuously  conservative, 
that  therefore  the  cause  of  reform  is  less  dear  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.  The  moral  progress  of  a  nation  like  this 
cannot  be  long  or  seriously  hindered  by  a  handful  of  commoners 
and  peers  meeting  in  two  chambers  at  Westminster;  and  our  po¬ 
litical  progression  is  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  moral  progress. 
The  or^a^jon  of  all  progress  is  in  the  enlightened  will  of  the  people 
— and  before  we  believe  that  the  people  will  retrograde,  that  they 
will  be  overtaxed,  overworked,  and  half-fed — that  the  many  are 
content  to  postpone  their  interests  for  the  few — we  must  call  for 
evidence  of  the  sudden  decay  of  common  sense  amongst  them,  or 
rather  for  evidence  of  an  unheard-of  revolution  in  the  elements 
of  human  nature  itself.  But  how,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  if 
tliis  is  really  the  feeling  of  the  people,  do  you  account  for  the 
actual  position  of  the  Reformers,  who,  although  a  party  nominally 
in  power,  have  not  the  means  of  securing  the  success  of  any  one 
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measure  that  is  not  indicative  of  Toiyism,  rather  than  liberalism  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  course  pursued 
since  1837,  by  ministers  and  by  their  supporters,  in  both  houses, 
and  will  not  inculpate  the  people  at  large.  The  people  have 
asked  for  the  Ballot,  and  they  have  opposed  it — for  the  repeal  of 
the  rate-paying  clauses  in  the  Reform  Act,  and  they  have  opposed 
it — for  the  extension  of  the  simple,  but  most  valuable  privileges 
of  citizenship  to  most  respectable  classes,  up  to  this  time  most 
unwisely  deprived  of  them,  and  they  have  decreed  the  finality  of 
the  Reform  Bill — for  the  untaxed  bread,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
has  declared  those  who  called  for  the  repeal,  lunatics  or  incendi¬ 
aries — for  the  substitution  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  postage  for  the 
present  enormous  duty  on  all  legal  communications  by  letter, 
and  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  all  in  their  power  to  thwart 
it — for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  they  refused 
it — for  the  unconditional  abolition  of  Church  Rates,  and  they 
have  opposed  it,  and  hit  upon  an  impracticable  scheme — for  the 
abolition  of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  and  they  made  them  perpetual — for 
free  admission  into  the  National  Universities,  and  they  have 
vamped  up  another  scheme  to  cushion  this  claim — for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Wales  of  those  clergymen  only  who  understood  the 
Welsh  language,  and  they  opposed  it — for  the  right  of  Dissent¬ 
ers  to  bury  their  dead  in  parochial  cemeteries,  and  they  have  op¬ 
posed  it — for  the  abolition  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  they  have 
virtually  opposed  it.  This  list  would  make  a  ‘  pretty  consider- 
‘  able  *  petition  of  grievances — but  after  such  appeals  have  come 
from  the  people,  for  such  plain,  practical,  urgent  reforms,  it  is  too 
bad  to  charge  them  with  indifference,  especially  after  the  refusal 
of  parliament  to  afford  any  redress  in  respect  to  any  one  of  these 
several  matters  of  complaint. 

Are  the  present  ministers,  meaning  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
Peers,  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons,  responsible  for 
this  state  of  things?  We  say,  that  the  full  responsibility  must 
be  divided  between  them  and  their  supporters.  These  are  their 
conjoint  actions,  and  they  must  share,  and  share  alike,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  conduct.  It  would  seem  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  liberal  men  in  power,  and  their  friends,  should  club 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  themselves  and  their 
power  to  perfect  weakness — that  they  should  make  the  most  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  attain  the  high  honour  of  becoming  the  authors 
of  their  own  disgrace,  and  of  the  degradation  of  the  whole  reform 
party.  But  the  rule  which  applies  to  individuals,  applies  to  num¬ 
bers— that  they  can  only  be  disgraced  and  degraded  by  their  own 
free  will  and  consent.  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
have  never  attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  pledges  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  Low'er  House.  These  leaders  have  had  no  mercy 
on  the  consciences  of  the  majority  of  their  followers — and  the 
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followers  have  very  m^iiaiiimously  thought  proper  to  have  no 
raercv  on  their  own.  This  was  evidently  a  state  of  things  which 
could  not  last  much  longer.  Because,  while  it  generated  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  hopelessness  in  the  minds  of  their  most  strenuous  sup¬ 
porters,  and  alienated  some,  exasperated  others,  and  divided  all ; 
the  enemy  was  strengthened  every  way, — by  the  indiiierence  en¬ 
gendered,  the  alienation  so  assiduously  cultivated,  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  courted  and  defied,  and  the  divisions  multiplied,  amongst  the 
once  compact  and  serried  masses  of  the  liberals.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  fine  times  for  the  Tories,  and  they  have  turned 
their  opportunities  to  the  best  account.  The  temporary  eclipse  of 
our  cause  has  enabled  them  to  prosecute  their  favorite  schemes 
with  great  success ;  and  indeed  so  successfully  have  they  profited 
by  the  disastrous  obscuration,  that  the  more  sanguine  among 
them  have  thought  our  sun  had  gone  down  in  good  earnest, 
leaving  them  a  long  night  to  finish  the  work  of  darkness 
in.  In  this  they  have  been  disappointed;  but  no  thanks  are 
due  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  any  subject  in  the  realm,  whe¬ 
ther  servant  of  the  crown,  or  servant  of  the  people,  for  the 
sudden  but  most  decisive  frustration  of  these  ardent  and  hungry 
hopes. 

Matters  having  been  brought  to  this  pass,  the  uppermost  con¬ 
viction  of  a  large  number  of  Liberals  was  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  existing  administration  at  all  hazards;  and  their  determination 
was  to  aim  at  and  to  agitate  for  the  reform  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  was  felt  that  a  reform  ministry,  which  either  would  not  or 
could  not  effect  any  reform  whatever,  worth  chronicling,  did  more 
harm  than  good,  and  should  therefore  be  broken  up.  The  question 
asked  was,  Should  the  liberals  support  Lord  Mclbourne'sadministra- 
tion  any  longer,  or  not  ?  If  they  should,  the  noble  premier  and  his 
colleagues  were  entitled  to  that  support,  either  on  the  ground  of 
services  already  rendered,  or  of  services  to  be  performed ;  or  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  was  the  best  the  liberals  could  form  at  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs;  or  because,  with  whatever  delinquencies 
it  might  be  chargeable,  it  was  better  to  keep  the  Whigs  in  power 
than  to  let  in  the  Tories.  The  negation  of  these  positions,  (and 
the  negation  was  generally  adopted,)  involved  the  duty  of  making 
every  effort  for  the  removal  of  this  administration,  without  respect 
to  the  character  of  that  which  should  immediately  follow  it.  If 
Lord  Melbourne’s  government  could  not  appeal  to  excellent  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  had  prepared,  introduced,  and  passed, — or  to 
excellent  measures  announced,  and  which  they  were  pledged  to 
carry  or  retire ;  or  in  the  absence  of  such  positive  merit,  their 
friends  could  not  show  that  the  liberal  party  did  not  possess  the 
elements  of  a  more  powerful  ministerial  body, — or  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  the  policy  of  reformers  to  keep  the  Tories  out,  and  the 
ultra-whig  section  of  the  liberals  in,  at  all  hazards — it  was  felt  that 
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the  sooner  they  resigned  or  were  dismissed,  to  make  way  for 
other,  if  not  abler  and  honester  men,  the  better. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  Lord  Melbourne’s  ad¬ 
ministration  had  not  fulfilled  the  just  expectations  of  the  liberals 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we 
would  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  discussion  of  a  good  measure, 
or  of  a  good  principle,  to  effect  their  removal. 

Whenever  any  question  arises  between  the  Tories  and  the  Re¬ 
formers,  either  as  to  the  conductor  government,  or  the  principles  of 
general  policy,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  work  of  the  merest  supereroga¬ 
tion,  to  advise  the  latter  to  oppose  the  former  with  all  their  might 
and  main.  Nothing  certainly  at  first  blush  could  look  more  un¬ 
reasonable,  than  that  on  a  great  question  of  administration  or  po¬ 
licy,  wherein  reformers  were  unanimously  agreed,  one  section 
should  be  justified  in  leaving  the  rest  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
principle  admitted  by  all.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the  seceding 
party,  and  whatever  the  eventual  success  of  such  tactics,  there 
would  be  quoad  hoc  a  dereliction  of  positive  and  immediate  duty. 
If  the  English  Radicals  for  instance,  had  deserted  the  Irish  Re¬ 
formers  on  the  late  question  as  to  whether  Ireland  should  be  go¬ 
verned  by  liberal  or  orange  politics — whether  it  left  the  former  in 
a  majority  or  minority,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  had  or 
had  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  House  of  Lords ; 
whether  the  Whigs  had  or  had  not  been  ousted  upon  that  point ; 
the  English  Radicals  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  base,  foul,  and 
immoral  abandonment  of  their  natural  and  necessary  allies.  They 
would  have  been  guilty  of  treason  to  their  own  consciences,  and 
their  own  friends.  If  they  thought  the  policy  in  question  good, 
nothing  could  justify  its  approvers  aiding  and  abetting  its  impugn- 
ers.  Seeing  that  the  democratic  principles  of  Ireland  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  England,  and  that  those  interests  were  the  point 
in  question,  it  may  be  asked  how  could  the  betrayal  of  the  Irish 
Reformers  assist  the  tactics  of  the  English ;  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
one  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  other  ?  Irish  liberal  interests 
being  one  and  the  same  with  English  liberal  interests,  the  man 
who  would  sacrifice  either  would  sacrifice  both,  and  should  be 
trusted  by  neither.  We  should  place  little  confidence  in  the 
man,  or  in  the  set  of  men,  who  would  vote  on  any  question  that 
can  arise  which  involves  a  principle,  for  his  enemies  and  against 
his  friends. 

We  consider  that  a  plain  principle  of  duty  was  flagrantly  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  *  council  of  ten,’  in  reference  to  the  Jamaica  Slavery 
Bill.  The  Radicals  would  not  have  dared  to  have  voted  with  the 
Tories  against  that  strong  and  wise  measure,  if  it  had  not  been 
their  object  to  turn  the  Whigs  out  upon  it.  We  are  willing  to 
make  every  allowance  for  the  astonishment,  vexation,  and  disgust, 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  all  true  reformers  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
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seirs  letter  to  the  electors  of  Stroud ;  and  we  liave  no  doubt  that 
had  that  epistle  been  published  before  the  debate  on  Lord  Nor- 
manby*s  policy  in  Ireland,  it  would  have  secured  the  same  result, — 
by  the  adoption  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  amendment.  But  we  must 
protest  against  these  extreme  party  tactics.  Our  duty,  the  duty 
of  the  day,  is  not  to  be  compromised  after  this  fashion.  And  we 
are  persuaded  that  tens  of  thousands  of  men  every  whit  as  anxious 
for  the  progress  of  reform  as  Mr.  Grote,or  Mr.  Hume,  disapprove 
of  their  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

But  as  none  could  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  having  a  reform 
administration  were  great  every  way,  the  Reformers,  hoping 
against  hope,  determined  that  whatever  of  good  might  be  obtained 
from  a  strong  liberal  opposition,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
game  in  our  own  hands,  if  they  could.  The  majority  of  reformers 
could  not  but  see  that  the  possession  of  power  was  favourable  to 
the  possessors.  Every  day’s  possession  of  official  power  helped 
to  destroy  the  prestige  of  Toryism — and  that  of  itself  was  some¬ 
thing.  The  army  and  the  navy,  and  our  mother  church,  and  what 
is  more  than  all,  the  law  and  the  magistracy,  were  undergoing  a 
slow,  but  sure  process  of  assimilation  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  civil  interests  and  the  religious  rights  of  the  colonists  were 
promoted  and  respected.  Ireland  was  soothed  and  tranquillized. 
That  growing  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  affording  knowledge 
to  the  lower  classes,  through  properly  qualified  teachers,  would 
not  only  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  ministerial  authorities ; 
but  they,  and  they  only,  could  prevent  the  aristocratic  classes  from 
greatly  and  shamelessly  abusing  this  unequivocal  indication  in 
favour  of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  poisoning  the 
nascent  sense  of  the  evils  of  popular  ignorance,  and  making  the 
state  the  mere  bankers  for  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  exclusiveness, 
to  draw  upon  without  stint  or  limitation.  While  there  exists  not 
any  one  class  of  administrative  abuses,  which  the  liberals  could 
not  find  remedies  for,  quite  as  well  as  the  conservatives,  there 
were  many  others  which  the  Tories  either  could  not  or  would 
not  remedy  at  all. 

All  this  required  time,  and  more  time  than  the  Reformers  were 
disposed  to  allow;  meanwhile  the  Tories  were  gaining  upon  the 
Reformers  in  every  direction,  through  the  indifference  of  the 
middle  classes ;  and  the  Chartists  were  gradually  cutting  off 
all  friendly  communications  between  the  enfranchised  and  the  dis¬ 
franchised.  The  Whigs  no  sooner  obtain  a  victory  on  the  field  of 
their  Irish  policy — impregnable  ground  for  them,  which  it  was 
the  height  of  folly  for  any  Tory,  especially  any  Orange  peers,  to 
meddle  with — than,  with  more  honesty  than  prudence — the  most 
distinguished  member  of  a  cabinet,  so  barely  capable  of  being 
kept  alive,  thought  proper  to  favor  the  world  with  the  brochure  at 
the  head  of  this  artide.  Coming  from  so  respectable  a  quarter. 
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ihe  conclusion  was  unavoidable  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  stand  against  any  extension  of  the  Reform  Act 
to  classes  not  comprehended  in  its  provisions — to  disassociate 
themselves  from  all  co-operation  with  their  long  faithful  allies,  the 
more  thorough-going  democratic  Reformers — to  narrow  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  liberals  and  Conservatives — to  make  the  House 
of  Commons  the  mere  creature  of  the  House  of  Lords  again — to 
identify  themselves  with,  and  to  merge  the  popular  cause  into,  an  oli¬ 
garchy — avowing  and  maintaining  an  interest,  in  fact,  completely 
and  unchangeably  opposite  to  that  of  the  whole  uncorrupt  portion 
of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  first  occasion  was  taken, 
mistakenly  as  we  think,  by  a  section  of  the  Reformers,  so  small 
as  not  to  number  more  than  ten,  and  yet  so  large  as  to  have  the 
destinies  of  such  an  Administration  completely  in  their  own  hands, 
to  turn  the  Whigs  out. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  distinguished  services  which  the  Whigs 
have  rendered  to  their  country,  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
down  to  the  present  crisis ;  we  would  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
and  we  make  the  avowal  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  we  consider 
ourselves  as  belonging  rather  to  that  political  party  than  to  any 
other ;  believing  that,  what  with  its  aristocracy,  its  wealth,  its  num¬ 
bers,  it  may  help  on  the  slo\v  but  sure  cause  we  have  at  heart, 
more  effectually  than  any  other ;  and  whatever  the  strictures  or 
the  proposals  we  may  hereafter  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make,  w’e 
shall  offer  them  as  members  of  that  party,  and  for  the  sake  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  progressive,  radical  reform.  The  ultra- 
Tory  proceeds  on  the  principle,  tliat  ‘  wdiatever  is,  is  right  f  the 
ultra-Uadical  maintains  that,  ‘  whatever  is,  is  wrong.’  We  profess 
to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other;  but  believe  they  are  both  right, 
and  both  wrong;  or,  in  other  w’ords,  that  the  true  principle  of 
Reformation,  and  the  true  principle  of  Conservation,  will  be  found 
in  a  middle  term  equally  distant  from  each  extreme.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  w'e  go  as  far  as  most ;  and,  indeed,  while  we  con¬ 
fess  our  Whiggish  predilections,  we  may  take  credit  to  ourselves 
that,  if  the  Eclectics  can  be  any  thing,  we  are  ‘  Whigs  and  some¬ 
thing  more.’ 

What  view  do  we  take,  then,  of  our  Constitution  ;  of  that  order 
of  government  which  has  been  established  amongst  us  for  so  many 
centuries?  W^e  look  upon  it  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
monarchy  in  theory,  and  a  republic  in  practice.  Upon  the  j^eople 
alone,  according  to  both  theory  and  practice,  devolves  the  right  of 
making  laws.  When  the  monarch  and  his  nobles  were  able 
to  pack  the  representative  assembly  with  their  creatures,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  w’as  violated  under  its  own  forms.  The  Reform  Bill  was 
only  a  project  for  restoring  it.  That  measure  was  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  greatness,  and  it  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  most  sudden, 
surprising,  and  decisive  popular  movements  on  record.  ‘The 
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Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill*  (what  words  these 
were  in  1832!)  was  won  by  a  combination  of  the  honest  portion  of 
the  aristocracy,  with  the  masses  of  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
By  this  Act  the  first  step  was  gained  in  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  right  to  choose  our  own  representatives  was  fully 
recognised,  although  only  partially  secured.  Doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  time,  both  by  pure  Whigs,  pure  Tories,  and  pure 
Radicals,  as  to  whether  the  right,  thereby  so  fully  recognised,  of 
the  people  to  exercise  a  free  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  largely  enough  secured ;  but  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  Act  gave  the  people  a  positive  ’vantage  ground,  whereon 
to  struggle  for  such  further  securities  for  the  exercise  of  that  right 
as  might  be  found  necessary ;  and  every  one  confessed  that  a  very 
little  time  would  show  what  more  was  wanted.  Great  and  mani¬ 
fold  have  been  the  benefits  consecjuent  upon  that  measure ;  but 
large  as  it  was,  great  as  was  the  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be  commensurate  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  exigencies  of  this  enlightened  country. 

It  was  our  intention,  on  commencing  this  article,  to  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  noble  Home  Secretary’s  letter  to  his  constituents,  at 
some  length ;  but  our  readers  will  hardly  require  sucli  a  task  at 
our  hands.  So  much  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  question  at  issue  between  Lord  John,  or  as  Lord  Brougham 
more  familiarly  calls  him,  John  Russell,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
his  friends,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  that  learned  lord  to 
come  out  against  his  former  colleague,  ‘  his  much  valued  friend 
‘  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause  of  the  people.*  Lord  John’s 
letter  is  a  plain,  but  hardly  fair,  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  There  is  no  argument  in  it,  high 
or  low ;  but  a  mere  dogmatic  and  conclusive  assertion  of  his  own 
impressions ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  speaks  the 
opinion  of  his  order  in  reference  to  the  measure. 

His  lordship  talks  of  those  who  talk  of  ‘  repealing’  the  Reform 
Act.  Who  ever  talked  of  its  repeal,  but  the  Tories  ?  As  we 
have  the  matter  in  issue  put  in  the  second  page  of  his  pamphlet, 
one  would  suppose  that  there  were  Reformers  who  consider  that 
measure  as  having  ‘ totally  failed?’  Wlio  but  an  absolute  Re¬ 
volutionist  has  ever  asserted  the  total  failure  of  the  act — that  it 
has  borne  no  fruit,  or  been  barren  of  all  benefit?  Who  has  ever 
denied  that  the  people  have  obtained  very  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  from  it — that,  in  1833,  a  Bill  was  passed  reducing  ten 
bishops  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  abolishing  church  rates  in 
that  country  (why  not  here  ?) — that  slavery  was  nominally  abo¬ 
lished  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  twenty 
millions  of  hard  cash  paid  for  the  nominal  abolition — and  the 
trade  to  China  thrown  open?  That  in  1834,  the  Poor  Laws  were 
reformed — that  in  1835,  municipal  corporations  were  subjected  to 
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popular  election  and  control — that  in  1836,  Dissenters  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  marry  according  to  their  own  forms  and  doctrines,  (but 
not  with  the  equal  facilities  afforded  to  their  brethren  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland,) — a  general  registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  established  —  and  tithes  commuted  on  a  rent- 
charge,  on  terms  useful  for  agriculture,  and  equitable  to  the 
clergy — that  in  1837,  capital  punishments  were  greatly  reduced — 
that  in  1838,  the  Irish  poor  law  was  passed,  and  the  Irish  Tithe 
Act  ?  Who  ever  denied  that  these  measures  had  passed,  or  that 
some  of  them,  would  not  have  passed  into  law,  if  the  Reform 
Bill  had  not  passed ?  ‘To  say,’  says  the  noble  correspon¬ 
dent  and  representative  of  Stroud,  ‘  that  those  who  passed  all 
•  these  measures  since  the  first  of  January,  1833,  have  been  doing 
‘  nothing,  may  be  a  favorite  assertion  of  Ultra-Tories  and  Ultra- 
‘  Radicals ;  but  it  is  surely  as  strong  a  perversion  of  fact  as  party 
‘  violence  ever  broached.’  Who  ever  said  that  they  had  been  all 
these  years  engaged  in  doing  nothing  ?  Neither  Tories  nor  Ra¬ 
dicals  certainly — for  the  former  have  always  said  you  are  doing  a 
groat  deal  of  revolutionary  business — and  the  latter  that  you  have 
not  been  doing  revolutionary  business  at  all. 

Tlie  noble  Lord’s  business  was  to  show  that  the  substitution  of 
representation  for  nomination  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
been  an  adequate  substitution.  Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  no 
such  measures  to  refer  to  as  those  brought  forward,  with  an  air  of 
no  small  triumph,  at  page  38,  he  w'ould  have  been  as  ready  as 
any  of  the  ‘  swinish  multitude  *  to  admit  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
been  a  ‘  total  failure.'  Now  if  the  production  of  this  array  of 
measures  (the  value  of  which  is  not  now  in  question,  nor  the 
amount  of  opposition  encountered)  be,  as  we  suppose  it  is,  proof 
positive  that  the  Reform  Act  enabled  the  Whigs  to  pass  all  of 
them,  surely  the  non-production  of  popular  measures,  the  nega¬ 
tiving  of  popular  measures,  the  abandonment  of  popular  mea¬ 
sures,  the  compromise  of  popular  measures,  notwithstanding  the 
passing  of  that  great  act,  must  be  evidence  on  the  opposite  side — 
not  of  its  total  failure,  but  of  its  not  having  succeeded,  as  the 
Whigs  could  have  wished,  or  as  the  people  might  have  expected? 
Do  not  the  Whigs  feel  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  left  Toryism  in 
full  possession  of  both  houses  ?  Do  not  the  Tories  now  swear 
to  stand  by  it,  because  they  can,  what  with  bribery  and  what  with 
intimidation,  corrupt  or  terrify  the  elector,  with  almost  equal  fa¬ 
cility  and  impunity,  under  the  new  system  as  under  the  old  ?  Do 
not  the  present  electors  feel  that  with  septennial  parliaments,  and 
without  the  protection  of  the  Ballot,  they  have  no  choice  in  the 
appointment  of  their  representatives  ?  Do  not  the  electors,  that 
must  be,  the  numbers  without  number  now  excluded,  justly  com¬ 
plain  that  you  are  governing  them  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta^ 
tliat  they  have  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation — that  they 
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pay  (axes,  and  are  not  represented—  and  tliat  so  far  as  the  Reform 
Bill  is  concerned,  it  is  to  them  a  *  total  failure  ;*  and  has  not,  for 
them  substituted  representation  for  nominrition  ?  And,  do  not  the 
present  constituencies  feel  that  without  the  extension  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  to  those  parties,  the  Ballot  would  be  no  boon ;  and  they 
would  remain  still  at  the  beck  and  bidding,  and  buying  and  bully¬ 
ing  of  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  negative  list  of  the  measures  which  the 
Whigs  have  proposed  and  not  carried ;  or  which  their  more  libe¬ 
ral  supporters  may  have  proposed,  and  not  carried.  But  there  is 
one  paragraph  in  the  noble  Lord’s  letter  which  strikes  us  as  being 
pre-eminently  disingenuous- 

^  Let  us  suppose  a  general  election,  at  which  Mr.  Grote  should  1)e 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  iii  the  City  of  lA)ndoii,  and  that  his 
friends  and  partisans  should  have  such  a  majority  as  to  induce  the 
Crown  to  form  a  Ministry  in  which  he  should  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  Ministerial  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  In  SUCH  a  House  we  should  probably  have  motions  made  to 
deprive  holders  of  sinecures  of  their  life  incomes ;  to  reduce  the  divi¬ 
dend  to  the  national  creditor,  and  other  plans  of  similar  tendcucy, — 
Mr.  Grote,  with  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  public  faith,  would  oppose  all  such  schemes.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  ably  support  the  ^linister,  and  I  should  humbly 
aid  in  the  same  cause.  But  then  we  should  have  the  Ministry  receiv¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  Tories ;  deserted  by  their  own  friends  among 
the  extreme  Radicals,  and  the  ct)untry  brought  to  that  lamentable  and 
unexampled  condition,  in  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  ex¬ 
treme  politicians,  there  would  be  ‘neither  a  Liberal  Ministry,  nor  a 
Liberal  op|>osition.*  * 

There  is  obviously  much  cockered  up,  sheer  trifling  in  this 
dilemma;  simply  because  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  two 
cases.  Had  Mr.  Grote  gone  into  office  to  carry  these  obnoxious 
questions,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  this  retort  courteous ; 
though  it  would  have  told  better  in  the  debate,  immediately  after 
Mr.  Grote’s  effective  speech,  than  as  a  well-concocted  after  thought 
for  the  pamphlet  But  wdiat  we  object  to  is  the  gratuitous 
insult  conveyed;  that  the  more  free  elections  are,  the  more 
dishonest  representatives  would  be ;  that  in  proportion  as  |the 
will  of  a  constituency  can  be  collected  by  Mr.  Grote’s  ballot  box, 
in  such  a  house  we  sliould  have  such  and  such  motions!  and 
other  plans  of  a  similar  tendency  I  We  really  think  that  thb  from 
the  author  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  ‘  too  bad.’ 

Wc  would  ask  Lord  John,  for  whom  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect,  whether  he  can  carry  any  one  measure  that  is  popular  ? 
Can  he  protect  the  slave  ?  No.  Can  he  cut  off  a  single  claw  of 
that  harpy,  the  Modier  Church  ?  No.  Can  he  redress  one  of 
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the  Di»8entert*’  many  grievances  ?  No.  Can  he  protect  the  rights 
of  industry  ?  No.  Can  he  carry  even  a  modified  repeal  of  the 
corn- law  r  No.  Can  he  carry  out  any  one  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  Lord  Durham’s  Report  ?  No.  Can  he  carry  his  Edu¬ 
cation  scheme  ?  No. 

We  must  conclude,  tlien,  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  not  gone  far 
enough ;  that  it  has  not  substituted  representation  for  nomi¬ 
nation. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  an  extract  from 
his  noble  anU^onist’s  letter.  It  demolishes  the  principle  of 
finality  or  permanence.  We  wish  w'e  could  have  found  room  for 
his  lordship’s  exphination  of  the  somewhat  dubious  statements 
made  by  Lords  Grey  and  Althorpe,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  Reform  Bill. 

‘  Thus  does  this  doctrine  finality  or  permanence  in  any  view  which 
can  be  taken  of  it,  set  itself  against  all  the  most  obvious  rules  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  assumes  that  experience  is  of  no  avail  in  detecting  the 
errors  of  an  untried  scheme  of  polity,  bidding  us  be  satisfied  with  the 
theory,  and  disregard  the  practice.  It  assumes  that  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  condition  of  its  members,  is  for  ever  stationary,  bidding 
us  act  as  if  no  change  in  the  affairs  of  men  could  take  place  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  assumes  that  lawgivers  alone,  of  all  human  artists, 
at  once  make  their  inventions  ])erfect,  bidding  us  reject  whatever  new 
ideas  present  themselves  upon  further  reflection,  for  the  improvement 
of  our  designs.  It  sins  against  tlie  dictates  of  sound  reason  ;  it  thwarts 
the  inevitable  course  of  affairs ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  eternal  nature  of 
things — and,  to  crown  all,  a  doctrine  so  widely  impracticable  is  ])re- 
sented  to  our  acceptance,  not  as  a  guide  in  groping  our  way  through 
the  maxes  of  some  mere  speculative  subtle  tlieory,  but  as  the  canon  of 
our  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  most  purely  practical  subject  that  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  men,  the  one  where  any  speculative  errors  of 
ignorance  or  inexjHjrience  are  fraught  with  the  most  perilous  con- 
se<piences — it  is  pro|Kmnded  as  our  rule  in  framing  a  constitution  for 
the  actual  government  of  mankind  ! 

‘  In  all  other  sciences  we  profit  by  further  reflection,  and  longer  ex¬ 
perience  ;  ill  all  other  arts,  we  mend  our  first  attempts  by  the  result  of 
our  first  trids,  and  never  rest  satisfied  until  our  experiments  show  that 
our  calculations  were  correct.  Where  the  question  is  about  the  force 
of  steam,  the  strength  of  cordage,  the  friction  of  l)eams ;  where  the 
known  laws  of  motion  are  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  the  ascer¬ 
tained  projK'rties  of  brute  matter  can  alone  influence  the  accuracy  of 
4)ur  estimates,  we  never  rest  satisfied  until  whatever  conclusions  we 
have  built  u]>on  the  theory  most  mathematically  demonstrated,  have 
been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  trial ;  and  up  to  the  last  moment  of  our 
inquiries,  we  gladly  catch  at  any  modification  of  that  theory,  any  im¬ 
provement  of  the  methods  deduced  from  it,  which  our  experiments 
have  siiggestiHi,  But  when  the  principles  of  human  nature  are 
the  powers  by  which  we  work  ;  wlien  the  {faculties  of  the  mind  are  the 
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subject  of  our  reasonings ;  when  the  complicated  interests  of  society 
are  the  materials  of  our  machinery,  and  its  moving  powers  are  the  sen¬ 
timents,  the  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  our  engine  is  to  be  launched 
for  action  among  the  conflicting  passions  of  millions-— then  it  seimis  we 
are  to  strike  out  our  plan  at  a  heat ;  to  frame  a  constitution  in  a  few 
weeks  that  shall  last  for  ages ;  to  rely  ujwn  our  abstract  theories ;  re¬ 
ject  in  our  wisdom  the  aid  of  that  experience  which  teaches  even  fools  ; 
proclaim  that  our  handywork  is  perfect,  because  it  is  the  result  of  cal¬ 
culation  without  trial ;  and  persevere  in  holding  by  the  machinery  we 
have  devised  upon  speculation,  without  the  least  regard  to  either  the 
defects  which  it  shows  each  time  it  is  worked,  or  the  faults  which  a 
further  study  of  the  subject  had  disclosed.  And  all  this  is  to  }h* 
deemed  a  wise,  a  judicious,  an  eminently  practical  course  of  conduct ! 
That  is  the  praise  claimed  by  the  Finality  Doctors ;  that  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  they  put  forward  for  their  system.  It  is  wise,  and  holds 
all^eflection  cheap ;  it  is  judicious,  and  rejects  the  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  it  is  practical,  and  prefers  theory  to  exj)eriment,  conjecture  to 
fact.’ 

We  do  not  join  in  the  cant  cry  raised  against  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  by  reason  of  this  out-spokenness.  Well  would  it 
be  for  the  Whigs  to  forgive  occasional  diatribes,  and  profit  by  the 
counsel  of  one  who  has  done  more  for  them  as  a  party,  than  any 
one  else.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  is  yet  a  commander  in 
Israel. 

Is  Lord  John  weary  of  public  principle  as  well  as  public  life? 
We  are  sure  we  may  answer  in  the  negative  jis  to  tlie  principle ; 
and  we  devoutly  hope  he  will  not  be  induced,  at  this  crisis,  and 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  to  abandon  his  parliamentary 
duties.  But  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  his  whole  past  career,  us 
a  public  man,  and  a  minister  of  the  crown,  albeit  most  honorable 
and  most  useful,  will  not  justify  his  present  doctrines.  Con¬ 
sistency — the  consistency  of  principle — whether  that  principle 
relate  to  representation  for  nomination,  or  to  luiy  other  of  the 
many  questions  involving  the  liberty  of  the  subject— must  be  his 
honorable  distinction.  Ilis  reputation  cannot  bear  those  anomalous 
exhibitions  and  eccentric  self-contradictions  which  sometimes 
mark  the  course  of  more  imaginative,  or,  if  he  will,  more  philo¬ 
sophical  politicians. 

The  interest  of  the  noble  Lord’s  pamphlet  has  been  lost  in  its 
parliamentary  consequences.  The  Liberals,  par  excellence^  could 
endure  its  doctrines  no  longer ;  and  they  selected  the  Jamaica 
Bill  division — a  division  wnich  we  shall  ever  protest  against — 
to  seal  the  fate  of  ^finality.'  Lord  Melbourne  resigns ;  but  before 
he  and  his  friends  are  actually  siqiplanted,  and  while  the  world  of 
Tories  is  excessively  jubilant,  an  ‘untoward  event'  occurs;  and 
Liberalism,  administrative  Liberalism,  has  a  respite. 
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We  Ahall  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  pleased  our  youthful  Queen  to  exercise  her  prerogative  on  a 
recent  occasion.  But  this  we  will  say,  that  if  Lord  Melbourne 
pursue  and  persist  in  the  finality  doctrines,  the  prerogative  cannot 
protect  him  and  his  party  much  longer.  The  position  of  the 
Queen  may  be  more  comfortable  in  some  respects ;  and  now'  that 
she  has  exasperated  a  powerful  and  malignant,  and  so  far  as  parlia¬ 
ment  .is  concerned,  a  dominant  faction,  her  Majesty  could  ill 
brook  their  return.  But  the  strength  of  the  Tories  remains  unim¬ 
paired.  To  confront  that  strength  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons  is  impossible.  The  favorite  may  get  on  till  after  the 
next  general  election,  but  an  appeal  to  the  people  without  mea¬ 
sures,  even  wdth  the  Queen's  name  to  use  or  to  abuse,  would  be 
a  most  futile  procedure.  At  all  the  public  meetings  which  have 
been  held  to  address  her  Majesty,  anti-finality  and  the  necessity 
of  progressive  reform,  are  as  conspicuously  expressed  as  loyalty 
to,  and  respect  for,  the  crown.  Let  us,  however,  recollect  that 
the  abandonment  of  finality  in  reference  to  organic  reform,  would 
involve  probably  the  retirement  from  office  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  that  he  w'ould  carry  along  with  him  the  goodly  company  of 
Whig  Conservatives  to  keep  him  in  countenance  in  his  desertion 
of  tlie  good  old  cause.  This  party  would  eventually  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  would  be  glad  enough  to  relax 
his  terms  of  communion ,  to  receive  such  distinguished  converts. 
For  such  a  schism  we  confess  ourselves  prepared,  come  when  it 
may;  being  persuaded  that  no  coalition  of  aristocratic  sections  can 
long  make  head  against  an  union  of  reformers. 

Had  the  Queen  chosen  to  persist  in  sending  for  Lord  Durham 
or  Ix>rd  Normanby,  we  apprehend  that  either  of  these  noblemen 
would  have  been  able  to  form  a  strong  cabinet,  and  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  her  Majesty’s  affaii*s  with  equal  satisfaction  to  the  crown 
and  the  people.  The  most  ardent  reformers  would  have  given 
either  of  these  honest,  energetic,  and  determined  statesmen, 
abundance  of  time  to  concert  and  propose  such  measures  either  of 
administration,  improvement,  or  organic  reform,  as  w’^ould  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  liberals,  re-animate  the  enthusiasm  of  mil¬ 
lions,  and  ensure  the  full  development  of  the  best  principles  of 
our  constitution.  We  blame  not  the  noble  premier  for  giving  the 
Queen  the  advice  he  did,  believing,  as  we  must,  that  it  w’as  sound 
and  constitutional.  But,  as  we  are  dealing  witli  the  chapter  of 
accidents  in  that  most  fickle  and  frivolous  circle  of  scandal  and 
splendour,  a  court, — we  hesitate  not  to  admit,  that  our  philosophy 
was  somewhat  disturbed,  or  to  speak  plainly,  that  we  were  vexed 
to  find  that  our  generous  and  spirited  Queen  was  not  advised  to 
give  I-^rd  Durham  a  chance  of  forming  a  ministry.  We  regret 
to  learn,  that  he  is  so  enamoured  of  home,  as  not  to  harbour  much 
of  that,  which  he  has  the  credit  of  abounding  in,  to  wit,  ambition. 
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But  all  eyes  have  been  turned  to  him  for  some  years  past— and 
the  Whig  nobility  cannot  produce  his  equal  for  a  post  which  every 
one,  even  our  sovereign  Lady  herself,  seems  anxious  to  see  him 
occupy.  But  we  may  rest  assured  he  is  neither  fatalist  nor  stoic; 
and  that  he  will  not  falsify  the  rich  promise  of  his  youth,  or  the 
sijg^nificant  motto  which  so  many  centuries  have  emblazoned  on 
his  escutcheon.  There  are  otliers  among  tlie  Whig  nobility,  and 
in  the  present  ministry  too,  whom  we  expect  will  ere  long  do  the 
state  much  service.  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Howick,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Normanb^  are  all  men  of  sterling  ability,  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  integrity.  They  are  on  the  right  side — committed  for  the 
people.  They  were  never  used  as  hacks  under  the  old  regime  : 
but  come  forth  into  public  life,  bred  and  bom  liberals.  They 
have  all  been  tried,  and  not  one  has  been  found  wanting  eitlier  in 
the  self-reliance  requisite  for  action,  or  the  accomplishments  in¬ 
dispensable  for  debate.  In  the  commons  of  England  tliere  are 
many  men  of  whom  any  party  might  well  be  proud.  O'Connell 
is  a  host  in  himself ;  literally  the  member  for  all  Ireland ;  and 
likely  to  remain  so,  as  long  as  he  shall  prefer  being  at  the  head 
of  a  people,  to  a  seat  in  any  cabinet  We  believe  that  Mr.  C. 
Buller,  though  somewhat  abandoned  to  humour,  has  availed  him¬ 
self  most  assiduously  of  his  many  advantages ;  and  that  he  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  tlie  very  best  practically  informed  men  of  the  present 
day.  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  is  a  man  replete  with  every  intellectual 
accomplishment,  and  adorned  not  less  with  a  capacity  for  legis¬ 
lature,  than  for  those  literary  productions,  in  one  branch  of  which 
he  is  decidedly  the  foremost  man  of  his  day.  We  arc  sorry  that 
Mr.  Macaulcy  is  not  in  the  House  ;  but  he  must  and  soon  will  be 
there  to  take,  we  believe,  a  most  decided  part — and  that  it  will 
be  a  brilliant  one,  on  the  popular  side,  none  can  doubt.  As  yet, 
the  country  has  prodigious  claims  upon  him ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  he  should  earnestly  set  about  tlie  duty  of  doing  her  as  w’ell 
as  himself  justice.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  specify  some 
score  or  two  of  other  men,  who  are  highly  appreciated  by  their 
constituents,— whose  labors  are  silent,  but  many.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that,  if  talent,  or  genius,  or  piety,  or  wealth  and 
numbers,  are  to  determine  our  judgments,  the  liberal,  aye  and  the 
radical,  cause,  can  boast  of  men  in  every  way  equal,  and  in  some 
respects  superior,  to  their  opponents.  And  here  we  must  crave 
leave  to  remark,  that  tlie  brijrhtest  day  for  the  rising  intellect  of 
liberalism  in  this  country,  will  be  the  day  when  the  Dissenters  of 
England  are  freely  admitted  to  our  national  universities.  These 
are  the  well-springs  of  public  opinion  in  England ;  and  it  will 
not  be  till  the  Dissenting  youth  can  visit  them,  that  truth  and 
error  will  have  fair  play.  A  monopoly  more  offensive,  more 
mischievous,  or  more  tyrannical,  never  existed,  than  the  absolute 
devolution  of  the  entire  education  of  the  nation  (meaning  by  the 
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teitn  the  national  education,)  upon  the  priests  and  monks  of  a 
dominant  and  exclusive  hierarchy.  The .  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  not  yet  awakened  to  a  due.  sense  of  their  denudation  by  this 
exclusion.  In  our  opinion,  next  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  the 
state-church,  must  be  ranked  the  evil  of  abandoning  the  univer¬ 
sities  to  the  Church.  Redemption  from  this  bondage  would  be 
worth  a  mightier  struggle  than  any  which  they  have  engaged  in. 
But  we  hasten  to  conclude. 

The  struggle  between  feudal  institutions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  is  day  by  day  becoming  closer  and  more  practical.  How 
much  longer  it  will  last — through  what  vicissitudes  it  may 
lead  us — whether  it  will  be  terminated  for  a  time,  by  violence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other — or  whether  both  sides  will  quietly  bide 
out  the  great  issue,  which  public  opinion  alone  can  decide— are 
points  beyond  prediction ;  but  every  thing  depends  on  the 
free  will,  prudence,  and  energy,  of  the  people.  The  Chartists 
are  working  their  way  with  the  myriads  of  the  industrial  classes ; 
and  if  they  abstain,  at  once  and  for  ever,  from  all  vain  boasting 
about  ‘  physiad  force  *  and  ‘ulterior  measures,’  they  will  make 
themselves,  their  wants,  and  their  woes,  heard  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  ultimately  their  interests 
will  be  more  diligently  attended  to  by  the  supreme  powder  in  the 
state.  The  Chartist  movement  has  shorn  the  Radicals  of  their 
followers ;  but  they  will  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  paltry 
clique  in  this  country,  until  they  identify  tJiemselves  with  its  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion.  One  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  and  they  certainly  make  the  most  of  it,  is,  that  they 
make  religion  their  grand  rallying  cry, — it  may  be  the  religion  of 
loaves  and  fishes,  purple  and  hne  linen— but  it  is  consummate  po¬ 
licy  to  keep  up  the  cry.  We  want  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
spirit  into  our  radicalism,  and  thenw^e  shall  form  an  array  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  fight  with  the  armies  of  a  state  priestcraft  to  a 
prosperous  issue. 

Hopes  are  still  entertained  by  the  people  of  this  country  of  a 
change  in  the  composition,  or  the  policy  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
ministry,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  su^tantial  progress.  The 
Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  affairs  cannot  surely  determine  to  hold 
office  as  the  minister  of  the  Queen,  and  not  of  the  people.  He 
will  not  desert  her  Majesty,  and  w^e  rejoice  in  his  decision ;  but  it 
instead  of  taking  such  a  position  as  would  identify  the  personal  free¬ 
dom  of  the  sovereign  with  the  political  advancement  of  the  country, 
and  thus  deepen  tlie  feeling  of  loyalty,  by  making  it  one  with  the 
aspirations  for  reform, — he  chooses  to  disclaim  the  support  of  the 
nation,  and  rely  solely  upon  the  court,  his  respite  wdll  be  but  brief- 
*^ihan  such  a  course  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  as  regards 
the  Queen,  or  unwise  as  regards  the  liberal  cause.  Never  was 
a  fiiirer  opportunity  afforded,  tlian  that  which  the  impolitic 
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exorbitancy  of  the  Tory  leader  p^ve  to  Lord  Melbourne;  and 
never  was  greater  responsibility  devolved  upon  the  aclvisi^rs  of 
Majesty.  A  nobler  course  vras  never  opened  up  to  a  statesman 
for  the  realization  of  national  hopes.  But  if  he  should  be  so  in¬ 
fatuated  as  to  turn  recreant  to  the  cause  which  he  has  professed 
to  espouse — and  a  recreant  he  will  be,  if  he  help  to  restore  the 
Tory  regime,  and  thereby  commit  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
an  irreconcileahle  conflict  with  a  base  aristocracy — no  com¬ 
mon  infamy  will  brand  his  name.  Most  moderately,  most 
prudently,  most  generously,  have  the  Reformers  of  three  kingdoms 
dealt  with  him,  and  his  party,  hitherto;  iuul  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  rewjird  and  ensure  their  fidelity.  We  trust  he  is  not  so 
outnigeously  besotted  by  a  favorable  accident,  as  to  imagine  that 
the  people  will  support  him,  unless  he  support  them,  with  an 
ardour,  vigour,  confidence,  and  fearlessness,  which  shall  betoken 
a  commensurate  reciprocity. 


ISnef  i^ottcc^. 

Treatise,  on  Phifsiohxjy  and  Phrenology  {From  the  Seventh  Edition  of 

the  Encyclopicdia  Britannica),  lly  P.  M.  Roget,  M.l).  Black  : 

Kdiiiburgh.  2  vols.  12ino.  Pp-  blH). 

Physiology,  from  the  vast  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  du¬ 
ring  the  last  few  years,  and  from  the  enlightened  spirit  in  which  it  has 
iK'en  prosecuted,  has  become  a  subject  of  far  greater  interest  to  the 
general  student  and  the  lover  of  science  than  it  used  to  be.  Large 
sections  of  it,  moreover,  have  lieen  brought  before  the  ])ublic  mind  in 
the  ‘  Bridgewater  treatises,’  and  other  works  designed  to  illustrate  the 
great  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  from  the  mechanism  and  chemis- 
try  of  the  human  frame.  A  cheap  and  popular  exposition  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  therefore,  which  might  be,  not  merely  a  useful  manual  to  the 
medical  student,  but  to  every  scientific  man,  seemed  to  l»e  a  desidera. 
tuniy  and  in  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Boget,  this  desideratum  appears  to 
be  well  supplied.  The  contents  of  these  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  must  l>e  already  familiar 
in  another  shape  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  treatise  on  Physiol<»gy, 
however,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes,  appeared 
only  in  the  last  edition  of  that  great  work  ;  the  Editor  having  justly 
thought  that  such  advances  had  l)een  made  in  the  study  of  Physiology 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopa'dia  as  justified  a  new  treatise 
on  that  science.-  The  Essay  on  Phrenology  appeared  in  tlie  Supple¬ 
ment  tothe  Encyclopaedia,  from  which  it  is  now  republishetl,  with  replies 
to  the  strictures  and  the  criticisms  which  it  elicited  from  Mr.  G.  Combe, 
and  Dr.  A.  Combe.  In  this  Essay  Dr.  Roget  combats  very  strenuously. 
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and  to  us  it  appears  very  successfully,  the  doctrines  of  modern  Plireiio- 
logy,  and  we  only  regret  that  he  has  not  also  entered  into  the  ‘  numer¬ 
ous  objections  which  might  have  been  urged  against  the  metaphysic:d 
]mrt  of  that  system.’  The  introduction  contains  one  of  the  clearest 
:md  ni(»st  amusing  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Phrenology 
under  Gall  aud  Spurzheim,  which  we  have  seen. 


A  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Jones,  M.A.,  of  New  Church.  Talboys:  Oxford.  1838.  12mo. 

Pp.  151. 

This  little  work,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  called  a  manual  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  A  manual,  we  apprehend,  of  any  science  would 
generally  imply  a  somewhat  fuller  exposition  of  its  principles  ;  an  ex- 
|K>8ition,  which  though  it  might  be  desirable  to  read  larger  works, 
would  be  sufficiently  full  to  be  perfectly  intelligible.  This  little  work, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  many  parts  so  very  brief,  that  it  reipiires 
reference  to  other  works  to  render  some  of  its  statements  perspicuous. 
It  ought  rather  to  he  called  a  syllabus  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  as  such  will  be  a  useful  accompaniment  in  the  study  of  other  and 
larger  volumes. 


'fhe  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  A  New  Translation.  By  E. 

W.  Lane.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  wood-cuts.  Knight  and 

Co.  Parts  III. — X, 

We  g;ive  an  early  notice  of  this  spirited  undertaking,  and  now,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  first  volume,  w’e  think  it  but  right  to  state  that 
it  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  ivith  an  unflagging  spirit,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  translation,  the  engravings,  and  the  typographi¬ 
cal  merits,  deserve  all  that  we  said  of  them.  The  work  reflects  equal 
credit  on  the  publishers,  the  editor,  and  the  artist.  We  perceiv^e  that 
a  nnmth’s  delay  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  one  number,  in  order 
to  allow  the  artist  more  time.  We  think  it  is  far  better  thus  to  inter¬ 
mit  occasionally,  than  to  endanger  such  an  undertaking  by  injudicious 
haste.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  work  with  greiit  interest, 
and  give  a  general  estimate  of  its  merits  when  it  is  completed. 


Imperial  Classics,  Froissarfs  Chronicles  of  England^  France,  Spain, 
Royal  8vo.  London  :  William  Smith.  Parts  I. — XIV. 

Of  this  work  we  gave  a  fiivourable  notice  shortly  after  its  publication 
commenced.  It  is  a  cheap,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  really  beautiful 
issue  of  a  large  and  expensive  work  ;  a  tendency  to  this  plan  of  publi¬ 
cation  bus  for  some  years  marked  our  age,  but  seems  now  carried  ^most 
to  the  extent  of  miracle.  We  l)elieve  the  work  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
completion.  As  soon  as  it  is  completed,  and  we  have  had  time  to  in¬ 
spect  the  concluding  numbers,  we  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of 
‘  Froissart  *  and  his  ‘  Chronicles.' 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  in  February 
last,  w'ould  have  had  immediate  insertion,  had  not  his  absence 
from  town  prevented.  Escaping  attention  at  the  time,  it  would 
probably  have  continued  unnoticed,  had  the  Editor  not  recently  met 
its  respected  writer,  and  been  asked  the  reason  of  its  non-ap¬ 
pearance.  Apprised  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document,  he 
insUntly  searched  after  it,  in  order  that  full,  though  tardy  justice 
might  be  done  to  a  gentleman,  on  whom  he  was  supposed — and 
he  must  confess  on  reviewing  the  passage  in  question  *,  not  un¬ 
naturally — to  have  reflected.  Nothing  was  farther  from  his  in¬ 
tentions  than  to  disparage  the  character  or  services  of  Mr.  Bran- 
fill,  and  he  therefore  deeply  regrets  the  occurrence  of  an  ex¬ 
pression,  susceptible  of  such  a  meaning.  Justice  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Branfill,  requires  that  he  should  make  this  ex¬ 
plicit  statement.  He  hastens  therefore  to  retract  the  inadvertent 
and  most  erroneous  expression,  believing  that  simple  justice 
is  done  to  Mr.  Branfill  by  the  letter  of  his  correspondent,  which 
he  inserts  with  very  much  pleasure. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

My  dear  Dr. 

'  In  the  last  number  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  you  have  an  important 
article  on  ‘'The  proceedings  and  position  of  the  Dissenters.’  In  that 
article,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  rend,  1  wjis  not  less  sur¬ 
prised  than  grieved  to  find  the  following  paragraph — “  Essex  has  betm 
lost  .  .  .  partly  through  the  impossibility  of  producing  from  among  its 
bigoted  gentry  a  decent  liberal  candidate.*  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  southern  division  of  the  county  was  contested  during  three 
successive  years,  by  a  gentleman  of  sound  and  libt'ral  politics,  to  whom 
surely  the  qualifying  adjective  “  decent,**  might  Ikj  safely  applied, — 
nay,  to  whom  his  political  opponents  would  cheerfully  award  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  rank,  a  dignified  deportment,  and  a  powerful  mind. 

‘  Will  you  therefore  oblige  myself,  and  1  may  confidently  add,  the 
whole  liberal  constituency  for  our  division  of  the  county,  by  taking 
some  method,  which  to  you  may  appear  most  eligible,  to  recal  the  pa¬ 
ragraph  in  question.  The  choice  of  the  lil)eral  constituency  of  South 
Essex,  again  and  again  urged  to  leave  that  privacy  which  he  loves,  to 
contest  the  seat  in  the  Commons*  House  against  the  most  formidable 
opposition,  Mr.  Branfill  has  surely  a  right  to  expect  other  treatment 
from  tlie  liberal  press.  I  can  therefore  impute  the  obnoxious  state¬ 
ment  only  to  some  inadvertence,  which  you  can  as  easily  as  I  know 
you  will  cheerfully  explain. 

‘  Were  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  in  reference  to  the  high  chorac. 


*  Januarj*,  1B39,  p.  31. 
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ter  and  standing  which  Mr.  Bmnfill  sustains  in  his  native  county,  I 
could  readily  enlarge  this  note  to  a  folio.  But  every  one  is  already 
aware  that  that  gentleman  to  whom  the  cause  of  God  and  truth  is  so 
deeply  indebted,  is  nut  only  well  descended,  but  that  he  |)08sesses,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  those  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualifications 
which  jieculiurly  fit  him  for  a  seat  in  the  Commons*  House  in  these 
our  times. 

I  beg  to  remain,  my  dear  Dr. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Upton.  J.  WOODWARK.* 


aitrram  SnteUtornrr. 

Just  Published, 

A  His tor\’ of  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall.  Vol.  VI.  (LanU 
ncr*8  C3'elopfedia,  Vol..  11 4. 

Knnfkuid  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Ma^,  with  the  Contempo- 
rar}’  History  of  Europe,  illustrated  in  a  Scries  of  Original  liCttcrs  never  before 
printed.  With  Historical  Introtluctions  and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes. 
B}"  Patrick  Fraser  Teller,  Esq.  2  Vols. 

The  Court  of  King  James  the  First;  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  ;  to  which  are  added.  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Personal  History’ 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  Court  of  that  Monarch  and  lus 
Predecessors.  Now  first  published  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  B3’ John 
Brewer,  M.A.  Two  Vols. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School.  A  Tale.  By  J.  R.  James,  Esq.  Three 
Vols. 

Fm  Cipolia,  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  John  Hanmcr,  Bart. 

Colonial  Policy  of  the  British  Empire.  B3'  the  author  of  the  ‘  Histor\’  of 
the  British  Colonies,*  &c.  Part  I. - -Government. 

Foreign  Monthly  Review’  and  Continental  Literar}’  Journal.  No.  I. 

The  Church*s  Voice  of  Instruction,  Translated  from  the  German  of  F.  W. 
Krummachcr,  D.D. 

Confession  in  the  Name  of  Christ  in  the  Kith  Centur}’,  and  in  the  19th 
Century.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubignd. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspon¬ 
dence  and  Illustrations.  Bv’the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  8vo. 

Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  William  Nevins,  D.D.,  of  Ihilti- 
morc  ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  O.  Winslow,  A.M. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  B3’  a  Member  of 
the  Noble  Houses  of  Huntingdon  and  Ferrers.  Vol.  1. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Kidney  ;  its  hitherto  unknow  n  functions  and  its 
disca-ses,  m  connexion  with  the  Circulating  Animal  Oils,  See.  By  George 
Corfe. 

A  Lecture  Introductorj’  to  the  Stud}*  of  Philosophy.  By  Joseph  Sortain, 

Cardinal  Bellarmine*s  Notes  to  the  Church  Examined  and  Confuted.  Part 
IV. 

Vegetable  Organography ;  or  an  Analytical  description  of  the  Organs  of 
Plants.  By  M.  Aug.  P.  De  Candolee.  Parts  111.  and  IV. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shaksperc.  King  Henry  II.  Part  11.  Part  VIII. 

The  Rights  of  Persons,  according  to  the  Text  of  Blackstone,  incorporating 
the  Alterations  down  to  the  present  time.  By  James  Stewart,  Esq. 
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American  religious  societies,  63 k  ; 
voluntary  system 1 635  ;  futile  reasoning 
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636  ;  abolition  of  slaveir,  643  ;  wick¬ 
edness  of  the  system  of  slavery,  ib,  ; 
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and  results  of  popery,  2‘22 ;  awful 
character  of  American  slavery,  223  ; 
deficiency  of  moral  courage  in  editors 
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fence  of  it  attempted,  225  ;  results  of 
the  suhserviency  of  the  religious  press, 
226  ;  evils  produced  by  slavery,  227  ; 
good  effects  of  the  republication  of 
Pritish  periodicals,  228  ;  extirpation 
of  rivalry,  230;  promotion  of  recipro¬ 
cal  equity,  231 ;  establishment  of 
peace,  232;  promotion  of  practical 
piety,  233  ;  republication  of  the 
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234. 
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Aristotle,  works  by  Rekker,  285;  erro- 
ne«)»is  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
ih.  ;  union  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
ih.  ;  geometry  cultivated  by  the 
U  reeks,  286  ;  its  influence  on  their 
philosophy,  ih. ;  et  sequel,  discoveries 
of  Archimedes,  ih.  ;  tlieir  application 
to  astronomy,  288 ;  n^asonings  of 
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philosophy,  ih.  ;  morals  of  Plato, 
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influence  of  his  docirines  on  Aristotle, 
295  ;  absurdity  of  the  schools  of 
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elements,  ih.  ;  his  moral  philosophy, 
30() ;  liis  superiority  to  Plato,  .‘108  ; 
defects  of  Ins  system,  309  ;  treatiw* 
concerning  the  w'orld  improperly  as¬ 
cribed  to  Aristotle,  311  ;  character  of 
the  present  edition  of  his  works,  312. 

Arnold,'!’.,  History  of  Home,  61  ; 

difliculty  of  passing  from  superstition 
to  true  religion,  51  ;  controversy  as  to 
Roman  history,  ib, ;  et  sequel,  its 
origin,  ih, ;  Heyne's  address  in  1793, 
.52 ;  N  iebulir’s  view  of  history,  ib,  ; 
his  history  of  Rome,  5.3;  origin  of  Dr. 
Aruold*s  history,-  .5.5  ;  scepticism  of 
Niebuhr,  56  ;  existence  of  Numa,t5.  ; 
character  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  work,  58  ; 
imaginary  portraits,  69  ,  enactments  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  60 ;  Agrarian  law  at 
Home,  62  ;  the  Greek  tyrants,  63  ;  me¬ 
thod  pursued  in  regaril  to  early  his¬ 
tory,  ih.  ;  deficient  of  the  work,  64 
recommendation  oi  it,  68. 

Australian  I>iacov©ry,  1.57  ;  interest  to 
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ter  and  standing  which  Mr.  Bmnfill  sustains  in  his  native  county,  I 
could  readily  enlarge  this  note  to  a  folio.  But  every  one  is  already 
aware  that  that  gentleman  to  whom  the  cause  of  Gt>d  and  truth  is  so 
deeply  indebted,  is  not  only  well  descended,  but  that  he  jH)ssesses,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  those  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualifications 
which  j)eculi«rly  fit  him  for  a  seat  in  the  Commons*  House  in  these 
our  times. 

I  beg  to  remain,  my  dear  Dr. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Upton.  J.  WOODWARK.* 
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